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I. 
THANK God! dark Eighteen-forty-eight hath pass’d 
Away at last. 
Worker of woe !—none, none shall shed a tear 
Upon thy bier, 
But gladsome hearts shall bear it to the tomb 
Where sleep the world’s dead years,—Time’s crowded catacomb. 


Il. 
No bell shall toll, no mourners gather round 
Thy burial ground, 
But gratulations loud and bosoms light 
Shall hail thy flight, 
For who would mourn thy death whose stormy life 
Was mad and wanton war, or madder civil strife ? 


Ill. 
F’en as the mould is on thy coffin thrown, 
It yields a tone 
Of joyous advent, not bereavement’s woe. 
| What means it? Lo! 
From that Pandora’s box of grief and fear, 
In Hope’s effulgent form up springs the new born Year. 
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The Birth of the New Year. 


IV. 
Sheathing their swords, oh! may the sons of Earth 
Welcome thy birth, 
With lifted hands and universal shout 
Of joy devout, 
Imploring thee to bid their discords cease, 
And soothe the madden’d world with renovated peace. | 


v. 
Cherub ! thou com’st with healing on thy wings ; 
Thy young voice brings ‘ 
Glad tidings to the Earth. Oh! give full scope j 
To the dear hope ! 


That the auspicious advent is design’d 
With brotherhood restored to bless our human kind. 


VI. 
Firm in the trust that the Creator’s plan 
Hath destin’d Man 
By slow, tho’ sure advance, to elevate 
His earthly state, 
Let none despair, for naught can long arrest 
The full accomplishment of God’s ordain’d behest. 
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Vil. 


As raging hurricanes and thunders clear 
Our atmosphere, 


So Revolution’s tempest, fierce and wide, 

Shall soon subside, 
And, bursting from the cloud that quench’d its light, 
Civilisation’s sun shall burn more clear and bright. 


VII. 
England shall claim, while nations near and far 
Outworn with war, 
Beneath her reconciling gis crowd, 


The mission proud, 
“ Peace—Freedom—Law” stamp’d on her flag unfurl’d, 
To teach, protect, uplift, and fraternise the world ! 
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SOAPEY SPONGE’S SPORTING TOUR. 


CuaprTer I. 


OUR HERO. 


Ir was a murky October day that the hero of our tale, Mr. Soapey 
Sponge, or more correctly speaking, Soapey Sponge, Esquire, was seen 
mizzling along Oxford Street, wending his way to the West. Not that 
there was any thing unusual in Soapey being seen in Oxford Street, for 
when in town his daily perambulation consists in a circuit, commencing 
from Aldridge’s in St. Martin’s Lane, thence by Moore’s sporting-print 
shop, on through some of those ambiguous and tortuous streets that, 
gd to lead all ways at once and none in a phon land the ex- 
plorer, sooner or later, on the south side of Oxford Street. 

Oxford Street acts to the north part of London what the Strand does 
to the south ; it is sure to bring one up, sooner or later. A man can 
hardly get over either of them without knowing it. Well, Soapey 
having got into Oxford Street, would make his way at a squarey, in- 
kneed, duck-toed sort of pace, regulated by the bonnets, the cies 
and the equestrians he had to criticise on his way, for of. women, 
vehicles, and horses, he had voted himself a consummate judge. In- 
deed he had fully established in his own mind that Kiddey Downey 
and he were the only men in London who really knew any thing about 
horses, and fully impressed with that conviction, he would halt, and stand, 


and stare, in a wr that with any other man would have been considered 


impertinent. Perhaps it was impertinent in Soapey—we don’t mean to 
say it wasn’t—but he had done it so long, and was of so sporting a gait 
and cut, that he felt himself somewhat privileged. Moreover, the ma- 
jority of horsemen are so satisfied with the animals they bestride, as to 
make them cock up their jibs and ride along with a “find any fault with 


either me or my horse, if you can” sort of air. 
Thus Soapey proceeded leisurely along, now nodding to this man, now 


jerking his elbow to that, now smiling on a phaéton, now sneering at a 


bus. Ifhe did not look in at Shackell’s, or Bartley’s, or any of the dealers 
on the line, Soapey was always to be found about half-past-five at 
Cumberland Gate, from whence he would strike leisurely down the Park, 
and after coming to along check at Rotten Row rails, from whence he 
would pass all the cavalry in the park in review, he would wend his way 
back to Old Slaughter’s coffee-house, along Piccadilly, much in the style 
that he had crawled along Oxford Street. This was his summer pro- 
ceeding. 

Soapey had pursued this enterprising life for many “ seasons’”—ten at 
Jeast—and supposing him to have begun at twenty or one-and-twenty, 
he would be about thirty at the time we have the pleasure of introducing 
him to our readers—a period of life at which men begin to suspect they 
were not quite so wise at twenty as they thought. Not that Soapey 
Sponge had any particular indiscretions to reflect upon, for he was 
tolerably sharp, but he felt that he might have made better use of his 
time, which may be shortly described as having been spent in hunting 
all the winter, and in talking about it all the summer. With this 
popular sport he combined the diversion of widow-hunting, though we 
are concerned to say that his success, up to the period of our introduction, 
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had not been commensurate with his deserts. Let us, however, hope 


that brighter days are about to dawn upon him. : 
Having now introduced our hero to our male and female friends, under 


his interesting pursuits of fox and fortune hunter, it becomes us to say a - 


few words as to his qualifications for carrying them on. 

Mr. Soapey Sponge was a good-looking, rather vulgar-looking, fellow. 
Ata distance—say ten mc height, figure, and carriage gave him 
somewhat of a commanding appearance, but this was sadly marred by a 
jerkey, twitchey, uneasy sort of air, that too ow showed he was not the 
natural, or what the lower orders call, the real gentleman. Not that 
Soapey was shy. Far from it. He never hesitated about offering to any 
lady, after a three days’ acquaintance, or.in asking any gentleman to 
allow him to go or send a horse to him over-night, with whom he might 
chance to come in contact in the hunting-field. And he did it all in such 
a cool, off-hand, matter-of-course sort of way, that people who would have 
stared with astonishment if anybody had hinted at such @ proposal, really 
seemed to come into the humour and spirit of the thing, and to look upon 
it rather as a matter of course than otherwise. Then his dexterity in 

tting into people's houses was only equalled by the difficulty of getting 

im out again, but this we must waive for the present in favour of his por- 
traiture. 

In height, Mr. Sponge was above the middle size—five feet eleven or 
so—with a well borne up, not badly shaped, closely cropped oval head, a 
tolerably good, but somewhat receding forehead, bright bed eyes, Roman 
nose, with carefully tended whiskers, reaching the corners of a well-formed 
mouth, and thence descending in semicircles into a vast expanse of hair 
beneath the chin. 

Having mentioned Mr. Sponge’s groomy gait and horsey propensities, 
it were almost needless to say, that his dress was im the sporting style— 
you saw what he was by his clothes. Every article seemed to be made to 
defy the utmost rigour of the elements. His hat (Lincoln and Bennett) 
was hard and heavy. It sounded upon an entrance-hall table like a drum. 
A little magical loop in the lining explained the cause of its weight. 
Somehow, Soapey’s hats were never either old or new—not that he bought 
them second-hand, but when he got a new one he took its “long coat” off, 
as he called it, with a singeing lamp, and made it look as if it had undergone 
a few probationary showers. 

When a good London hat recedes to a certain point it gets no worse ; it 
is not like a country-made thing that keeps going and going until it 
declines into a thing with no sort of resemblance to its original self. Barring 
its weight and hardness, the-Soapey hat had no particular character apart 
from the Soapey head. It was not one of those punty ovals or Cheshire 
cheese flats, or curly sided things that enables one to say who is in a house 
and who is not, by a glance through the hats in the entrance, but it was 
just a quiet, round hat, without any thing remarkable, either in the binding, 
the lining, or the band, but still it was a very becoming hat when Soapey 
had it on. There is a great deal of character in hats. We have seen 
hats that bring the owners to the recollection far more forcibly than the 
generality of portraits. But to our hero. 

That there A be a dandified simplicity in dress is exemplified every 
day by our friends the Quakers, who adorn their beautiful brown Saxony 


coats with little inside velvet collars and fancy silk buttons, and even the 
severe order of sporting costume adopted by our friend Mr. Sponge, is not 
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devoid of capability in the way of tasteful adaptation. This Mr. Spon 
chiefly showed in promoting a resemblance between his neck 

and waistcoats. Thus, if he wore a cream-coloured cravat, he would 
have a buff-coloured waistcoat, if a striped waistcoat, then the starcher 
would be imbued with somewhat of the same colour and pattern. The 
ties of these varied with their texture. The silk ones terminated in a sort 
of coaching fold, and were secured by a golden fox head pin, while the 
striped starchers, with the aid of a pin on each side, cr made a neat, 
unpretending tie in the middle, a sort of miniature of the flagrant, fly- 
away, Mile-End ones of os yee. youth of the present day. His coats 
were of the single-breasted cut-away order, with pockets outside, and 
generally either Oxford mixture or some dark colour, that required you to 


place him in a favourable light to say what it was. 
His waistcoats, of course, were of the most correct form and material, 


generally either pale buff, or buff with a narrow stripe, similar to ‘the 

undress vests of the servants of the Royal Family, only with the pattern 
run across instead of lengthways, as those worthies mostly have theirs, 
and made with good honest standing up stiff collars, instead of the make- 
believe roll collars they sometimes convert their upright ones into. When 
in deep thought, calculating, perhaps, the value of a passing horse, or 
considering whether he should have beefsteaks or lamb chops for dinner, 

Soapey’s thumbs would rest in the arm-holes of his waistcoat ; in which 
easy, but not very elegant, attitude, he would sometimes stand until all 
trace of the idea that elevated them had passed away from his mind. 

In the trouser line he adhered to the close-fitting costume of former 
days ; and many were the trials, the easings, and the alterings, ere he got 
a pair exactly to his mind. Many were the customers who turned 
away on seeing his manly figure filling the swing mirror in “Snip 
and Sneiders,” a monopoly that some tradesmen might object to, only 
Mr. Sponge’s trousers being admitted to be perfect “triumphs of the 
art,”” the more such a walking advertisement was seen in the shop the 
better. Indeed, we believe it would have been worth Snip and Co.’s 
while to have let him have them for nothing. They were easy without 
being tight, or rather they looked tight without being so ; there wasn’t a 
bag, a wrinkle, or a crease that there shouldn’t be, and strong and storm- 
defying as they seemed, they were yet as soft and as supple as a lady’s glove. 
They looked more as if his legs had been blown in them than as if such 
irreproachable garments were the work of man’s hands. Many were the 
nudges, and many the “look at this chap’s trousers,” that were given by 
ambitious men emulous of his appearance as he passed along, and many 
were the turnings round to examine their faultless fall upon his radiant 
boot. The boots, perhaps, might come in for a little of the glory, for 
they were beautifully soft and cool-looking to the foot, easy without being 
loose, and he preserved the lustre of their polish even up to the last 
moment of his walk. There never was a better man for getting through 
dirt, either on foot or horseback, than Soapey. 

_ To the frequenters of the “corner,” it were almost superfluous to men- 
tion that he is a constant attendant. He has several volumes of “ cata- 
logues,” with the prices the horses have brought set down in the margins, 
and has a rare knack at recognising old friends, altered, disguised, or 
disfigured as they may be—“ I’ve seen that rip before,” he will say, with 
a knowing shake of the head, as some woe-begone devil goes best leg 
foremost up to the hammer, or, “ What! is that old beast back ? why 
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he’s here every day.” No man can im upon Soapey with a horse. 
He can detect the rough-coated plausibilities of the straw yard, equally 
with the metamorphosis of the clipper or singer. His practised eye 
is not to be eneoul upon either by the blandishments of the bang-tail, or 
the bereavements of the dock. Tattersall will hail him from his rostrum 
with—*“ Here’s a horse will suit you, Mr. Sponge! cheap, and 
handsome! come and buy him.” But it is needless describing him 
here, for every groom out of place, and dog-stealer’s man, knows him 


by sight. 
Cuapter II. 
MR. BENJAMIN BUCKRAM. 


Havine dressed and sufficiently described our hero to enable our 
readers to form a general idea of the man, we have now to-request them 
to return to the day of our introduction. Mr. Sponge had gone along 
Oxford Street at a somewhat improved pace to his usual wont—had paused 
for a shorter period in the “bus” perplexed “Circus,” and pulled u 
seldomer than usual between the Circus and the limits of his stroll. 
Behold him now at the Edgeware Road end eyeing the busses with a 
wanting-business like air, instead of the contemptuous sneer he generally 
adopts towards those uncouth productions. Red, green, blue, drab, cinna- 
mon colour passed and crossed, and jostled, and stopped, and blocked, and 
the cads telegraphed, and winked, and nodded, and smiled, and slanged, 
but Mr. Sponge regarded them not. He had a sort of ‘‘bus” panorama 
in his head, knew the run of them all, whence they started, where they 
stopped, where they watered, where they changed, and, wonderful to 
relate, had never been entrapped into a sixpenny fare when he meant to 
take a threepenny one. In “bus” geography there is not a more learned 
man in ear 

Mark him as he stands at the corner post. He sees what he wants, it’s 
the checquered one with the red and blue wheels that the Bayswater ones 
have got between them, and that the St. John’s Wood and two Western 
Railway ones are trying to get into trouble by crossing. What a row! 
how the ruffians whip, and stamp, and storm, and all but pick each other’s 
horses’ teeth with their poles, how the cads gesticulate and the passengers 
imprecate! now the bonnets are out of the windows and the row increases. 
Six coachmen cutting and storming, six cads sawing the air, sixteen ladies 
in flowers screaming, six-and-twenty sturdy passengers swearing they will 
‘fine them all,” and Mr. Sponge is the only cool person in the scene. 
He doesn’t rush into the throng and “jump in,” for fear the bus should ex- 
tricate itself and drive on without him; he doesn't make confusion worse 
confounded by intimating his behest; he doesn’t soil his bright boots by 
stepping off the kerb-stone, but quietly waiting the evaporation of the 
steam and the disentanglement of the vehicles, by the smallest possible 
sign in the world, given at the opportune moment, and a steady adhesion 
to the flags, the bus is obliged either to “ come to” or lose the fare, and 
he steps quietly in and squeezes along to the far end, as though intent on 
going the ale hog of the journey. 

Away they rumble up the Edgeware Road; the gradual emergence 
from the brick and mortar of London being marked as well by the telling 
out of passengers as by the increasing distances between the houses. First, it 


is all close huddle with both. Austere iron railings guard the subterranean 
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kitchen areas, and austere looks indicate a desire on the part of the pas- 
sengers to guard their own pockets ; gradually little gardens usurp the 

laces of the cramped areas, and with their humanising appearance, softer 
ooks assume the place of frowning ante swell-mob ones. 

Presently a glimpse of green country or of distant hills may be caught 
between the wider spaces of the houses, and frequent settings down in- 
creases the space between the passengers ; gradually conservatories appear, 
and conversation strikes up; then come the exclusiveness of villas, running 
out at last into real pure green fields studded with trees and picturesque 
pot-houses, before one of which latter a sudden wheel round and a jerk, 
announces the journey done. The last passenger (if there is one) is then 
unceremoniously turned loose upon the country. 

We have often wondered whether the passengers in the omnibusses 
have any sort of knowledge of each other, whether the same people are 
in the habit of using the same vehicle at the same hour, or whether it is 
the same chance medley work with all the passengers that it is with our- 
selves. But to our story. 

Our readers will have the kindness to suppose our hero, Mr. Soapey 
Sponge shot out of an omnibus at the sign of the Cat and Compasses, 
in the full rurality of grass country, sprinkled with fallows and turnip- 
fields. We should state, that this unwonted journey was a desire to pay a 
visit to Mr. Benjamin Buckram, the horsedealer’s farm at Scampley, 
distant some mile and a half from where he was set down, a space that he 
now purposed travelling on foot. 

Mr. Benjamin Buckram was a small horse-dealer,—small, at least, when 
he was buying, though great when he was selling. It would do a 
yg oe good to see Ben filling the two capacities. He dealt in second 

and, that is to say, past mark of month horses; but on the present 
occasion Mr. Sponge sought his services in the pyr of a letter 
rather than a seller of horses. Mr. Sponge wanted to job a couple of 
plausible-looking horses, with the option of buying them, provided he 
(Mr. Sponge) could sell them for more than he would have to give 
Mr. Buckram, exclusive of the hire. Mr. Buckram’s job price, we should 
say, was as near twelve pounds a month, containing twenty-eight days, 
as he could screw, the hirer, of course, keeping the animals. 

Scampley is one of those pretty, little suburban farms, peculiar to the 
north and north-west side of London—farms varying from fifty to a 
hundred acres of well-manured, gravelly soil; each farm with its pic- 
turesque little buildings, consisting of a small, honey-suckled, rose-entwmed 
brick-house, with small, flat pan-tiled roofs, and lattice-windows; and 
hard-by, a large hay-stack, three times the size of the house, or a 
desolate barn, half as big as all the rest of the buildings. From the 
smallness of the holdings, the farm-houses are dotted about as thickly, 
and at such varying distances from the roads, as to look like imferior 
villas” falling out of rank; most of them have a half-smart, half 
seedy sort of look. 

The rustics who cultivate them, or rather look after them, are neither 
exactly town nor country. They have the clownish dress and boorish 
gait of the regular “ chaws,” with a good deal of the quick, suspicious, 
sour sauciness of the low London resident. If you can get an answer 
from them at all, it is generally delivered in a a way as to show that 
the answerer thinks you are, what they call “chaffing them,” asking 
them what you know. 
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These farms serve the double purpose of purveyors to the London 
stables, and hospitals for sick, poasanhiind or unsaleable horses. All 
the great job-masters and horse-dealers have these retreats in the country, 
and the smaller ones pretend to have, from whence, in due course, they 
can draw any sort of an animal a customer may want, just as little cellar- 
less wine-merchants can you any sort of wine from real establish- 


_ ments—if you only give time. 


There was a deal of m about Scampley.. It was some- 
times in the seh me Mr. Siajieds Gace, ciation in the hands 
of his assignees, sometimes in those of his cousin Abraham Brown, and 
sometimes John Doe and Richard Roe were the occupants of it. 

Mr. Benjamin Buckram, though very far from being one, had the ad- 
vantage of looking like a respectable man. There was a certain plump, 
well-fed rosyness about him, which, aided. by a bright-coloured dress, 
joined to a continual fumble in the right-hand pocket of his-drab trousers, 
gave him the air of a “ well-to-do-in-the-world” sort of man. More- 
over, he sported a velvet-collar to his blue coat, a more imposing 
species of decoration than it appears at first sight. To be sure, there 
are two sorts of velvet-collars,—the legitimate velvet collar, commencing 
with the coat, and the adopted velvet collar, put on when the cloth one 
gets shabby. 

Buckram’s was always the legitimate velvet collar, new from the first, 
and we really believe, a permanent velvet collar, adhered to in storm and 
in sunshine, Soe a very money-making impression on the world. It shows 
@ spirit superior to Lelings of paltry economy, and we think a person 
would be much more excusable for being victimised by a man with a good 
velvet collar to his coat, than by one exhibiting that spurious sign of 
gentility—a horse and gig. | 

The reader will now have the kindness to consider Mr. Sponge arriving 
at Scampley. 

“ Ah, Mr. Sponge!’’ exclaimed Mr. Buckram, who having seen our 
friend advancing up the little tortuous approach from the road to his 
house through a little square window almost blinded with Irish ivy, out 
of which he was in the habit of contemplating the arrival of his occa- 
sional lodgers, Doe and Roe, “ Ah, Mr. Sponge!” exclaimed he, with 
well-assumed gaiety ; “* you should have been here yesterday ; sent away 
two sich osses—perfect unters—the werry best I do thik I ever saw in 
my life; either would have bin the werry oss for your money. But come 
in, Mr. Sponge, sir, come in,” continued he, backing himself through a 
little sentry-box of a green portico, to a narrow passage which branched 
off into little rooms on either side. 

As Buckram made this retrograde movement, he gave a gentle pull to 
the wooden handle of an old-fashioned wire bell-pull, in the midst 
of buggy, four-in-hand, and other whips, hanging in the entrance, a touch 
that was acknowledged by a single tinkle of the bell in the stable-yard. 

They then entered the little room on the right, whose walls were 
decorated with various sporting prints, chiefly illustrative of steeple 
chaces, with here and there a stunted fox-brush tossing about as a duster. 
The ill-ventilated room reeked with the effluvia of stale smoke, and the 
faded green baize of a little round table in the centre was covered with 


filbert-shells and empty ale-glasses. The whole furniture of the room 
wasn’t worth five punile. 
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Mr. en oI Sponge, being now on the dealing tack, commenced in the 


i ett Sone en strain adapted to the occasion. Having deposited his 
t 


on the floor, taken his left leg up to nurse, and given his hair a 
backward rub with his right hand, he thus commenced : 

“ Now, Buckram,” said he, “T’ll tell you how it is. I'm deuced hard 
up,—regularly in Short’s Gardens. I lost eighteen hundred on the Derby, 
and seven on the Leger, the best part of my year’s income, indeed; and 
I just want to hire two or three horses for the season, with the option of 
buying, if I like; and if you supply me well, | may be the means of 
bringing grist to your mill; you twig, eh ?” 

“ Well, Mr. Sponge,” replied Buckram, sliding several consecutive half- 
crowns down the incline plane of his pocket. ‘ Well, Mr. Sponge, I shall 
be happy to do my best for you. I wish you’d come yesterday, though, as 
I said before, I jest had two of the neatest nags—a bay and a grey—not 
that colour makes any matter to a judge like you; there’s no sounder 
sayin’ than that a good oss is not never of a bad colour; only to a 
young gemman, you know, it’s well to have ’em smart, and the ticket, in 
short ; howsomever, I must do the best I can for you, and if there's nothin’ 
in that tickles your fancy, why, you must give me a few days to see if 
I can arrange an exchange with some other gent ; but the present is like 
to be a werry haggiwatin’ season ; had more happlications for osses nor 
ever I remembers, and I’ve been a dealer now, man and boy, turned 
of eight-and-thirty years ; but young gents is whimsical, and it was a 
young’un wot got these, and there’s no sayin’ but he mayn’t like then— 
indeed, one’s rayther difficult to ride,—that’s to say, the grey, the 
neatest of the two, and he may come back, and if so, you shall have him ; 
and a safer, sweeter, oss was never seen, or one more like to do credit toa 

nt: but you knows what an oss is, Mr. Sponge, and can do justice to 
me, and I should like to put summut good into your hands—that I 
should.” 

With conversation, or rather with balderdash, such as this, Mr. 
Buckram beguiled the few minutes necessary for removing the bandages 
hiding the bottles, and stirring up the cripples about to be examined, 
and the heavy flap of the coach-house door announcing that all was 
ready, he forthwith led the way through a door in a brick-wall into a 
little three-sides of a square yard, formed of stables and loose boxes, 
with a dilapidated dove-cote above a pump in the centre; Mr. Buckram, 
not growing corn, could afford to keep pigeons. 


Cuaprer III. 
PETER LEATHER. 


Norutne bespeaks the character of a dealer’s trade more than the 
servants and hangers-on of the establishment. The civiler in manner, 
and the better they are “ put on” the higher the standing of the master, 
and the better the stamp of the horses. 

Those about Mr. Buckram’s were of a very shady order. Dirty shirted, 
sloggering, baggy breeched, slangey gaitered fellows, with the word 
“gin” indelibly imprinted on their faces. Peter Leather, the head man, 
was one of the fallen angels of servitude. He had once driven a duke— 
the Duke of Dazzleton—having nothing whatever to do but dress himself 
and climb into his well indented richly-fringed throne, with a helper at 
each horse’s head to “ let go” at a nod from his broad laced three-cornered 
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hat. Then having got in his cargo (or rubbish, as he used to call them), 
he would start off at a pace that was truly terrific, cutting out this 
vehicle, shooting past that, all but grazing a third, anathematising the 
busses and d———g the draymen. We don’t know how he might be with the 
queen, but he certainly drove as though he thought nobody had any business 
in the street while the Duchess of Dazzleton wanted it. The duchess liked 
going fast, and Peter accommodated her. The duke jobbed his horses 
and didn’t care about pace, and so things me have gone on very com- 
fortably if Peter one afternoon hadn’t run his pole into the panel of a 
very plain but very neat — barouche, passing the end of New Bond 
Street, which having nothing but a simple crest—a stag’s-head on the 
el—made him think it belonged to some bulky cit, taking the air with 
is rib, but who unfortunately turned out to be no less a person than Sir 
Giles John Nabem, Knight, the great police magistrate, upon one of 
whose myrmidons in plain clothes who came to the rescue, Peter com- 
mitted a most violent assault, for which unlucky casualty his worship fur- 
nished him with rotatory occupation for his fat calves in the “ H. of C.,” 
as the clerk shortly designated the House of Correction. Thither Peter 
went, and in lieu of his lace bedaubed coat, gold gartered plushes, and 
stockings, and buckled shoes, he was dressed up in a suit of tight-fitting 
yellow and black-striped worsteds, that gave him the appearance of a large 
wasp without wings. Peter Leather then tumbled regularly down the 
staircase of servitude, the greatness of his fall being occasionally broken 
by landing in some inferior place. From the Duke of Dazzleton’s, or 
rather from the treadmill, he went to the Marquis of Mammon, who he 
very soon left because he wouldn’t wear a second-hand wig. From the 
marquis he got hired to the great Irish Earl of Coarsegab, who expected 
him to wash the carriage, wait at table, and do other incidentals never 
contemplated by a London coachman. Peter threw this place up with 
indignation on being told to take the letters to the post. He then lived 
on his “means” for a while, a thing that is much finer in theory than in 
aeons and having about exhausted his substance and placed the bulk of 
is apparel in safe keeping, he condescended to take a place as job coach- 
man in a livery-stable—a “ horses let by the hour, day, or month” one, 
in which he enacted as many characters, at least made as many different 
appearances as the late Mr. Mathews used to do in his celebrated “ at 
omes.” One day Peter would be seen ducking under the mews’ 
entrance in one of those greasy, painfully well-brushed hats, the certain 
precursors of soiled linen and seedy —most seedy-covered buttoned coats 
that would puzzle a conjuror to say whether they were black, or gray, or 
olive, or invisible green turned invisible brown. Then another day he 
might be seen in old Mrs. Gadabouts sky-blue livery with a tarnished 
gold-laced hat, nodding over his nose, and ona third he would shine forth 
in Mrs. Major-General Flareup’s cockaded one, with a worsted shoulder 
knot, and a much overdaubed light drab livery coat, with crimson inex- 
ressibles, so tight as to astonish a beholder how he ever got into them. 
umiliation, however, has its limits as well as other things, and Peter 
having been invited to descend from his box—alas ! a regular countr 
patent leather one, and invest himself in a Quaker-collared blue coat wit 
a red vest, and a pair of blue trousers with a broad red stripe down the sides, 
to drive the Honourable old Miss Wrinkleton, of Harley Street, to Court in 
a “one oss pianoforte-case,” as he called a Clarence, he could stand it 
no longer, and chucking the nether garments into the fire, he rushed 
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frantically up the area-steps, mounted his box, and quilted the old crocka- 


dile of a horse all the way home, accompanying each cut with an impre- 
cation such as “me make a guy of myself !” (whip) “me put on sich 
things” (whip, whip), “ me drive down Sin Jimses Street” (whip, whip, 
whip), “ I’d see her fust” (whip, whip, wale), cutting at the old 
horse just as if he was laying it into Miss Wrinkleton, so that by the 
time he got home he had established a considerable lather on the old nag, 
which his master resenting a row ensued, the sequel of which may readily 
be imagined. After assisting Mrs. Clearstarch, the Kilburn laundress, 
in getting in and taking out her washing, for a few weeks, chance at last 
landed him at Mr. Benjamin Buckram’s, from whence he is now about to 
be removed to become our hero Mr. Soapey Sponge’s Sancho Panza, in his 
fox-hunting, fortune-hunting career, and disseminate in remote parts his 
doctrines of the real honour and dignity of servitude. Now to the in- 
spection. 

Peter Leather, having a peep-hole as well as his master, on seeing Mr. 
Sponge arrive, had given himself an extra rub over, and covered his dirt 
shirt with a clean, well-tied, white kerchief, and a whole coloured scarlet 
waistcoat, late the property of one of his noble employers, in hopes that 
Sponge’s visit might lead to something. Peter was about sick of the 
suburbs, and thought, of course, that he couldn’t be worse off than where 
he was. 

“ Here's Mr. Sponge wants some osses,” observed Mr. Buckram, as 
Leather met them in the middle of the little yard, and brought his right 
arm round with a sort of military swing to his forehead; “what ’ave we 
in ?” continued Buckram, with the air of a man with so many horses that 
he didn't know what were in and what were out. 

“Vy we ‘ave Rumbleguts in,” replied Leather, thoughtfully, stroking 
down his hair as he spoke, “‘ and we ’ave Jack o’ Lanthorn in, and we ‘ave 
the Camel in, and there’s the little Hirish oss with the sprig tail—Jack-a- 
Dandy, as I calls him, and the Flyer will be in to-night, he’s jest out a 
hairing, as it were, with old Mr. Callipash.” 

“ Ah, Rumbleguts won’t do for Mr. Sponge,” observed Buckram, 
thoughtfully, at the same time letting go a tremendous avalanche of silver 
down his trouser pocket, “ Rumbleguts won’t do,” repeated he, ‘‘nor Jack- 
a-Dandy nouther.” 

‘Why, I wouldn’t commend neither on ’em,” replied Peter, taking his 
cue from his master, “ only ven you axes me vot there's in, you knows vy 
I must give you a cor-rect answer, in course.” 

“In course,” nodded Buckram. 

Leather and Buckram had a good understanding in the lying line, and 
had fallen into a sort of tacit arrangement, that if the former was staunch 
about the horses he was at liberty to make the best terms he could for 
himself. Whatever Buckram said, Leather swore to, and they had estab- 
lished certain signals and expressions that each was well up to. 

*¢ T’ve an unkimmon nice oss,” at length observed Mr. Buckram, with a 
scrutinising glance at Sponge, “and an oss in hevery respegt werry like 
your work, but he’s an oss I'll candidly state, I wouldn’t put in every one’s 
‘ands, for, in the fust place, he’s wery walueous, and in the second, he 
requires an ossman to ride; howsomever, as I knows that you can ride, 
and if you doesn’t mind taking my ead man,” jerking his elbow at Leather, 
“to look arter him, I wouldn’t mind ’commodatin’ on you, prowided we 
can ’gree upon terms,” 
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“ Well, let's see him,” interrupted Sponge, “and we can talk about 
terms after.” 

“Certainly, sir, certainly,” replied Buekram, again letting drive a re- 
accumulated rush of silver down his pocket. ‘‘ Here, Tom! Joe! Harry! 
where's Sam ?” giving the little tinkler of a bell a pull as he spoke. 

‘‘ Sam be in the straw ‘ouse,” replied Leather, passing through a stable 
into a wooden projection beyond, where the gentleman in question was 
enjoying a nap. | 

“Sam !’’ said he, “ Sam/” repeated he, in a louder tone, as he saw the 
object of his search's nose popping through the midst of the straw. 

‘* What now!’’ exclaimed Sam, starting up, and looking wildly around ; 
“‘ what now ?” repeated he, rubbing his eyes with the of his hands. 

‘¢‘ Get out Ereles,”’ said Leather, sotto voce. 

The lad was a mere stripling—some fifteen or sixteen years, perhaps— 
tall, slight, and neat, with dark hair and eyes, and was dressed in a brown 
jacket—a real boy’s jacket, without laps, white cords, and top-boots. It 
was his business to risk his neck and limbs at all hours of the day, on all 
sorts of horses, over any sort of place that any person chose to require 
him to put a horse at, and this he did with the daring pleasure of youth 
as yet undaunted by any serious fall. Sam now bestirred himself to get 
out the horse, The clambering of hoofs presently announced his 
approach. 

: hether Hereules was called Hereules on account of his amazing 
strength, or from a fanciful relationship to the famous horse of that name, 
we know not, but his strength and his colour would favour either supposi- 
tion. He was an immense, tall, big, powerful, dark brown horse, standing 
full sixteen hands high, with an arched neck and crest, well set on, 
clean Jowled head, and loins that looked as if they could shoot a man 
into the next country just as a skilful player could shoot a shuttlecock along 
a room. His condition was perfect. His coat lay as close and even as 
satin, with cleanly developed muscle, and altogether he looked as hard as 
a cricket-ball. He had a famous switch tail, reaching nearly to his hocks, 
and making him look less than he would otherwise have done. 

Mr. Soapey Sponge was too well versed in horse-flesh to imagine that 
such an animal would be in the possession of such a third-rate dealer as 
Buckram, unless there was something radically wrong about him, and as 
Sam and Leather were paying the horse those stable attentions that always 
precede a show out, Mr. Sponge settled in his own mind that the observa- 
tion about his requiring a horseman to ride him, meant that he was vicious. 
Nor was he deceived in his anticipations, for not all Leather’s whistlings, 
or Sam’s endearings, and watchings, could conceal the sunken, scowling 
eye, that as good as said, ‘‘ you'd better keep clear of me.” 

Mr. Sponge, however, was a dauntless horseman. What man dared 
he dared, and as the horse stepped proudly and freely out of the stable, 
Mr. Sponge thought he looked very like a nr Nor were Mr. Buck- 
ram’s laudations wanting in the animal’s behalf. 

“There's an orse!” exclaimed he, drawing his right hand out of his 
trouser pocket, and flourishing it towards him. “If that orse were 
down in, Leicestersheer,” added he, “he’d fetch three ’under’d guineas. 
Sir Richard would have him in a minnit—that he would!” added he, 
with a stamp of his foot as he saw the animal beginning to set up his 
back and wince at the approach of the lad. (We may = mention by 
way of parenthesis, that Mr. Buckram had just brought him out of War- 
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wickshire for thirty pounds, where the horse had tly distinguished 
himself, as well by ideking off sundry searlet swells fp Gnahlinthemah 
streets of Leamington, as by running away with divers others over the 
wide-stretching grazing-grounds of Southam and Dunchurch. ) 

But to our story. The horse now stood staring on view: fire in hig 
eye, and vigour in his every limb. Leather was at his head, the lad at 
his side, Sponge and Buckram a little on the left. 

“ W—h—o—a—a—y, my man, w—h—o—a—a—y,” continued 
Mr. Buckram, as a liberal eon of the white of the eye was followed 
by ey wince and hoist of the hind quarters on the nearer approach 

“‘ Look sharp, boy,”,said he, in a very different tone to the soothing 
one in which he had just been addressing the horse. The lad lifted u 
his leg for a hoist, Leather gave him one as quick as thought, and led 
on the horse as the lad gathered up his reins. They then made for a 
large field at the back of the house, with leaping-bars, hurdles, “on and 
offs,” “ ins and outs,” all sorts of fancy leaps scattered about. Having got 
him fairly in, and the lad having got himself fairly settled in the saddle, 
he gave the horse a touch with the spur as Leather let go his head, and 
after a desperate plunge or two started off at a gallop. 

“‘ He’s fresh,” observed Mr. Buckram confidentially to Mr. Sponge, 
“the’s fresh—wants work, in short—short of work—wouldn’t put every 
one on him—wouldn’t put one o’ your timid cocknified chaps on him, for 
if ever he were to get the hupper ’and, vy I doesn’t know as ow that we 
might get the hupper ‘and o’ him, agen, but the playful rogue knows 
ven he’s got a workman on his back—see how he gives to the lad though 
he’s only fifteen, and not strong of his hage nouther,” continued Mr. 
Buckram, “and I guess if he had sich a. consternation of talent as you 
on his back, he’d wery soon be as quiet as a lamb—not that he’s wicious— 
far from it, only play—full of play, I may say, though to be sure, if a man 
gets spilt it don’t argufy much whether it’s te from play or from vice.” 

During this time the horse was going through his evolutions, hopping 
over this thing, popping over that, making as little of every thing as 
practice makes them do. 

Having gone through the usual routine, the lad now walked the glow- 
ing coated snorting horse back to where the trio stood. Mr. Sponge 
again looked him over, and still seeing no exception to take to him, bid 
the lad get off, and lengthen the stirrups for him to take a ride. That 
was the difficulty. The first two minutes always did it. Mr. Sponge, 
however, nothing daunted, borrowed Sam’s spurs, and making Leather 
hold the horse by the head till he got well into the saddle, and then lead 
him on a bit ; he gave the animal such a dig in both sides as _ threw 
him off his guard, and made him start away at a gallop, instead of stand- 
ing and delivering, as was his wont. 

Away Mr. Sponge shot, pulling him about, trying all his paces, 
and putting him at all sorts of leaps. 

Emboldened by the nerve and dexterity displayed by Mr. Sponge, Mr. 
Buckram stood meditating a further trial of his equestrian ability, as he 
watched him bucketing ‘ Ercules” about. Hercules had “ spang- 
hewed” so many triers, and the hideous contraction of his resolute back 
had deterred so many from mounting, that Buckram had began to fear 
he would have to place him in the only remaining school for incurables, 
the Bus. Hack-horse riders are seldom great horsemen. The very fact 
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of their being hack-horse riders shows they are little accustomed to horses, 
or they would not give the fee-simple of an animal for a few weeks’ 
work. 

“‘ I’ve a wonderful clever little oss,” observed Mr. Buckram, as Soapey 
returned with a slack rein and a satisfied air on the late resolute animal's 
back. “ Little I can ‘ardly call im,” continued Mr. Buckram, “only he’s 
low; but you knows that the eight of an oss has nothin’ to do with his 
size. Now this is a perfect dray-oss in minature. An Eton gent lookin’ 
at him, t’other him christen’d him ‘ Multum in Pavo.’ But though he’s 
so ter men-dous strong, he has the knack o° goin’, specially in deep; and 
if you're not a goin’ to Sir Richard, but into some o° them plough 
sheers (shires), I'd "commend him to you.” 

* Let’s have a look at him,” replied Mr. Sponge, throwing his right-leg 
over Hercules’ head, and sliding from the saddle on to the ground, as if he 
were alighting from the quietest shooting pony inthe world. 

All then was hurry, scurry, and scamper to get this second prodigy 
out. Presently he appeared. Multum in Pavo certainly was all that 
Buckram described him. A lengthy, low, clean-headed, clean-necked, big- 
hocked, chestnut, with a long tail, and great, large, flat, white legs, 
without mark or blemish upon them. Unlike Hercules, there was nothing 
indicative of vice or mischief about him. Indeed, he was rather a sedate, 
meditative-looking animal; and instead of the watchful, arms’-length sort 
of way Leather and Co. treated Hercules, they jerked and punched Pavo 
about as if he had been a cow. 

Still Multum in Pavo had his foibles. He was a resolute, head-strong 
animal, that would go his own way in spite of all the pulling and hauling 
in the world. If he took it into his obstinate head to turn into a particular 
field, into it he would be; or againstthe gate-post he would bump the rider’s 
leg in a way that would make him remember the difference of opinion 
between them. It was not a fiery, hot-headed spirit, with object.or reason 
for its guide, but just a regular downright pig-headed sort of stupidity, 
that nobody could account for. He had a mouth like a bull, and would 
walk clean through a gate sometimes rather than be at the trouble of 
rising to leap it; at other times he would hop over it like a bird. He 
could not beat Mr. Buckram’s men, because they were always on the look 
out for objects of contention with sharp spur rowels, ready to let into his 
sides the moment he began to stop; but a weak or a timid man on his 
back had no more chance than he would on an elephant. If the horse 
chose to carry him into tlie midst of the hounds at the meet, he would 
have him in—nay, he would think nothing of upsetting the master himself 
in the middle of the pack. Then the provoking part was, that the 
obstinate beast after having done ali the mischief, would just set to to 
graze as if nothing had happened. After rolling a sportsman in the mud, 
he would repair to the nearest hay-stack or grassy bank, and be caught. 
He was now ten years old, or a Jeetle more perhaps, and very wicked 
years some of them had been. His adventures, his sellings and his 
returning, his lettings and his unlettings, his bumpings and spillings, his 
smashings and crashings, on the road, in the field, in single and in double 
harness, would furnish a volume of themselves; and in default of a more 
able historian, we purpose blending his future fortune with that of 
Ercules, in the service of our hero Mr. Soapey Sponge, and his accom- 
plished groom, and undertaking the important narration of them. 
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A TALE OF KAFFIRLAND. 
By Mrs. Warp, AuTuor or “* Five Years in Karrir LAnp.” 


THERE have long been two parties in South Africa. The one de- 
frauding the public with mock philanthropic histories of “ interesting 
savages,” the other denouncing the missionaries as the authors of all the 
mischief which so fearfully exploded in the war of 1846—47. The 
following tale has been put together without reference to either : the 
incidents related in it being, in their main features, true, and in every 
way illustrative of Kaffir character and customs, and the circumstance on 
which the tale is founded was related to me by Colonel Glencairn* him- 
self, shortly after its occurrence, and near the scene thereof. 

Not far from a large garrison on the borders of Kaffirland lies a green 
valley. It is one of the sweetest spots you can conceive. Abrupt 
mountains rise above it, mountains green to their summit, save one, the 
chief feature of the T’yumie ridge, which bears a diadem on its ancient 
brow, of gray basaltic rock. Between some of these eminences are 
bright patches of verdure, on which the eye loves to fall ; I remember 
one especially which was visible from the garrison town alluded to above, 
and which I named “The Fairy’s Rest,” for it looked like a spot on 
which “good people” might like to pause on their way from other worlds 
tothis. About the valley are scattered a few huts hegtd like large in- 
verted birds’ nests, and at evening time the place is busy ; the fires are 
lit, the old crones of Kaffirland prepare the meal of Indian corn, and the 
young girls come laughing through the bushes with their closely woven 
water-baskets and calabashes poised on their heads, from the river, whither 
they have been for water, presenting no bad illustration of those pa- 
triarchal times, when the parched corn was ground between two stones, 
as it is now in Kaffirland, and the “daughters of the land” went down 
at “even time to draw water.” 

There is a whoop upon the hills, the young girls pause in their musical 
and merry laughter ; nearer yet nearer draws the shrill cry, and a slender 
Kaffir boy advances like a winged Mercury with a feather fastened to his 
ancle: he is a messenger ; the chief Macomo is approaching his kraalt 
after a week’s absence, and has sent on his herald to apprise his people 
of his coming. Another shout echoes from a kloof{ at the same time, 
and a train of young hunters sweep onward, headed by the swiftest of 
their party with the news of the hunt, for he who brings such intelligence 
first, shares the honours of the day with the keenest sportsman. 

The sun is setting, and in the distance sounds the old Scotch air of 
“The Yellow Haired Laddie,” the drums and fifes in the neighbouring 
garrison are beating “the retreat,” and the music is wafted dreamily across 
the valley as Macomo and his followers wind along the road in dusky 
array. The chief is distinguished from his attendants by his kaross§ 
of tiger skin : he is a great warrior, and has just returned from a meet- 





* Colonel Glencairn C——1, + Kraal—hamlet of huts. 
t Kloof, glen. § Kaross, mantle. 
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ing with the English authorities. The women of his 

him no questions as he dismounts, but they hear him mutter the words 
“the Umlunghi* are chi ” they see his sardonic smile, and they 
know that for the | agai ma 


pipes, the women listening but not joining in the “ talk.” 
The game is killed, and 2 poor erippled wretch crawls 

portion, which is given her from the group nearest her hut. She is one 
of Macomo’s wives, and having once run away from him, she was con- 
demned to “ sit still for ever :” the miserable creature was 

with reims,t and a fire of mimosa thorns blazed and crackled at her 
feet, blistering them, and rendering her incapable of using them after- 
wards. 


But Amakeya, the favourite daughter of Macomo, stands apart from 
the others of her tribe. In vain the young warriors, who have hunted down 
the buck for her father’s meal, look round for Amakeya, the beauty of 
Kaffirland, to reward them for their labours with a smile, and a 
of such teeth as no white beauty can boast. is she waiting 
silent and alone? Is it to listen to the deep mou bay of the Eng- 
lish fox hounds, or to watch the officers of the garrison as they sweep 

from their hunt among the mountains? No. She shrinks behind 

thick ice as the clatter of horses’ hoofs approaches ; the tired 
pack are home, and move past panting and weary, the whipper-in 
eracks his long whip with an exclamation in broad Yorkshire, and this 
second crowd of hunters di along the mountain side. Amakeya 
out from the thicket once more and watches ; when first she took her station 
the sun was high above the “Fairy’s Rest,” but she has stood there till 
he has only left the rays of his departing glory on the hill tops. There 
is a plash of horses’ feet in the little dvif below, and a solitary rider 
advances up the hill and gives A the “ morrow” im a plea- 
sant sar tte with a kind’ smile. ones <a : 

But he cannot pass on—she will not let him—she bears an assegaif 
— slender hand, and without a word plants it in the path before 

m. 

Colonel Glencairn, for he was the rider Amakeya had so long and 
patiently awaited, spoke in a laughing tone of interrogation, but she looked 
grave and sad; he held out his hand ; she kissed it without any violent de- 
monstration of feeling, shook her head as she withdrew the assegai from 
the ground, and withone last look, a sigh, and an exclamation in a mourn- 
ful voice of “ My friend, my friend !” she turned into the little coppice and 


Colonel Glencairn knew that the spear stuck in the ground was the 
certain omen of war,§ but he had so often heard the subject discussed 
and dismissed, that he thought little of it. 

As he looked back on Macomo’s kraal, he caught sight of Amakeya 
advancing towards the fires, and on reaching the top of the hill a fresh 


* Umlunghi—white men. 

° haa ke tee nk’ bide. 

+ Ajay handle being made from the wood of the i tree. 
§ It is also a custom of the Arabs. sc 
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of thorns gleamed up among the councillors, lighting the 
c, eki’s "Sa which glared hor ee vo conversed earnestly 
eam only a2 momentary “not 
passed on with scarcely a thought for poor Amakeya. 

The words uttered by Umyeki to to Macomo con eer an idea of 

of scorn towards the Umlunghi. “You call them “childven, 
said he, “ they are fools. The words of a child are are not always 

his hand may be weak, but the voice of the white man Like’ the 
drum of the Hoed-batjen* It is all sound, the assegai can silence it at 
one e 

“ But the white chief threatens to drive us from the land, ere the moon 
is dead,” replied Macomo, “unless we bring him the cattle which he 
knows the G Gaikas have driven into the mountains.” 

“Give him sweet words,” said Umyeki, “ask for time. We know 
that the white men who dwell beyond the great waters have set up our 
nation as a thing to quarrel about; we know, too, that those who call 
themselves our friends, are strong, and that those who are placed amon 
us as rulers are veishout voice, and that their hands are so tied that dung 
they hold the sword in token of authority, they cannot use it.” 

Macomo smiled at the term “ friends,” and next entered into a discus- 
sion with the wizard on the position of the man who had brought the 
stolen oxen through the kraal, ou its way to a place of concealment in the 

of the Amatola mountains. 

“He would give them and many more for Amakeya,” said Macomo, 
“ but I will not have it so. If the war-cry should be raised he must put 
his heart in the bush, and that bush poten’ 6 far away from me.’ 

“He must be eaten up,” said Umyeki. 

The fiat had gone forth. At early dawn there arose a yell in that 

n valley. The wizard in his horribly grotesque head-dress, com 
of bladders filled with charmed liquid, a jackal’s tail, feathers, beads, 
wolf’s teeth, and a variety of other savage ornaments, springs upon a 
mass of rock, and waves aloft the assegai. He mutters some terrible 
incantations, and the miserable thief is brought out. The tortures he 
endures are not to be named in so light a page as this: he confesses that 
he has bewitched the chief, that the sufferings Macomo lately endured— 
delirium tremens—have been the result of the charm just discovered in 
the goat kraal by Umyeki, who had put it there deep in the night before. 
The unhappy accused resigns his cattle, and is carried to the bush to 
die, or to be torn in pieces by the wolves ere his eyes are closed on this 
world so wretched to him. 
* * * ~ * 

The war-cry has sounded in the Amatola mountains. The Gaika 
warriors are assembling: some have already gone forth with brand and 
assegai to devastate and murder in the colony. The Umlunghi had been 
deceived in the numerical strength of their enemies, or rather their un- 
grateful pretended friends, who had looked down from their strong-holds 
in the mountains, on the handfull of British soldiers sent to dislodge 
them, and laughed— 

“Behold,” said Konah, the son of Macomo; “ the English are as 


mice in a solid. a 
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* Roed-batjes, red jackets—soldiers. 
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Skill and energy enabled our forces to fall back upon Block Drift ; the 
school-house built by our missionaries there had become, as Macomo had 
sagaciously predicted, a barrack for the red jackets. 

Amidst the roar of artillery, the blaze of burning waggons, and the 
yells of thousands of savages, a band of fourteen hundred mixed troops 
crossed the drift of the T’yumie stream, and took up their position on an 
eminence commanding a sweeping view of Kaffirland, with the vale 
threaded by those waters of which the paramount chief, Sandilla, Ma- 
como’s brother, had sworn “ the white man should never drink.” 

Far away from the spot first described in this story, far away in a deep 
recess among the mountains, is Amakeya seated—Umyeki forms one of a 
group a little way apart from the resting-place she has chosen. He is 
muttering his incantations—his terrible denunciations against the Um- 
lunghi. Now the fire shoots up, and now he holds over it a skull con- 
taining a foaming decoction made from the right hand, the head, and 
some bones of an officer lately shot by the Gaikas. Into this awful 
liquid he dips his wizard wand, and pointing it at intervals in the direc- 
tion of the British camp, he curses the Amaglezi*, and condemns them 
by his powers of sorcery to the various influences of fear, sickness, death, 
and mayhap disobedience. 

How the dreadful mixture froths and bubbles! And how the savages 
howl and dance, and shout their cry, and sing their war-song, beating 
heavy time with their naked feet, and the rattle of their assegais, the 
shrill yoices of women making a chorus like the hurrying blast of the 
flying night wind. 


Oh, sight of horror pictured from life ! 


When months had gone by, and after a succession of struggles, the 
miserable and misguided Kaffirs discovered the truth of Macomo’s words: 

“To try to conquer the white man,” said he, “ reminds me of little 
boys striving to kill elephants with small bows and arrows.” 

The chief, Sandilla, was a hunted outlaw. Macomo, weary of the war, 
and knowing that in the end his people must fail in every enterprise they 
undertook, that “his land must die,” had surrendered himself to the 
British authorities at head-quarters. He thought that the English, 
whom he had so often succeeded in cajoling, might be persuaded to 
restore him his lands. To obtain them again, he applied to Colonel 
Glencairn, whom he respected as an honest man as well as a fearless 
coe and who, he doubted not, would restore the territory he had for- 
eited. 

“There shall be peace between us,” was the cool remark of the chief ; 
‘and I will sit still for ever in the valley.” 

“That cannot be,” replied Colonel Glencairn. ‘ You have broken 
faith with us too often to be believed now; we can no longer trust 
you. 

“ Listen, great leader,” said Macomo; “we now know the power of 
the white man. We are under your feet; Macomo is your dog,—the 
dog obeys the master who can take his life and feed him. Let me lie 
down again in the smiling valley, and let me be happy as your slave.” 

“Tt is impossible,” said Colonel Glencairr. 

“ Whither, then, shall I go? The bird of many summers cannot live 


* Amaglezi—English. 
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in a strange nest. My children have never seen the sun rise beyond 
these mountains, My father’s cattle and mine have fed in large pastures 
among them; you have taken us out of the bush, but only give half 
a life if you send us from these pleasant places. Our bodies may move, 
but our sin will linger here. The chiefs have been blamed for the 
folly of their people; if you would have us serve you and Umteko* with 
wenag hearts, once more let us abide in the land where our own people 
have dwelt so long. I mourn, Glencairn, because my people had ears, 
but would not hear; eyes, but would not see, until the Umlunghi put the 
foot on our necks. My father, I have fallen; bid me rise, and you shall 
guide me.t We are helpless, and must fall without you as a staff. You 
are one of the shields of the land. We know the power of the children 
of the foam, those who move along the face of the broad waters in sea- 
waggons ; and though we resisted you till the corn should be ten times 
gathered into our kraals, you could still bring red men from afar. My 
heart is very big; my breast aches with its weight. Say, Glencairn, am 
I to sit in the sun once more, or die like a chained baboon? I cannot 
speak again. My ears long for good words from your lips.” 

Macomo had so often prevailed with less persuasive eloquence than 
this, that he could scarcely believe Colonel Glencairn’s assurance of the 
impossibility of acceding to his request. Not even an appeal to the 
governor was recommended. “It could not be granted.” 

Macomo sat down in moody silence, drew his kaross over his head, his 
followers retiring a few paces behind him, whispering at intervals with 
anxious faces. 

Night time in Kaffirland:—the mountains fling their broad shadows 
down upon the undulating ground, encircling the British camp ; the 
T’yumie waters glance and ripple in the clear moonlight, and the echoes 
of the bugle-call answer each other from the wooded kloofs and caves ; 
a few lights only shone from the white tents, the distant piquets ex- 
changed the watchword of the night, beacon lights began to twinkle 
along the mountain-ridges, and the bark of a dog, the distant and fiendish 
laugh of the hyena, the sharp cry of the plover, and the neighing of a 
trooper’s horse, were sufficient to disturb the silence that otherwise 
reigned round the bivouac of the English soldiery. 

Colonel Glencairn sat busily engaged in his tent writing ; so busy, 
that he heard not a slight stir without, the sentry’s challenge of “‘ Who 
comes there ?” nor observed that no answer was returned. The canvass 
fluttered ; he looked up, and saw that it was put aside by a sable arm, 
beautifully moulded, and ornamented with bracelets of many kinds: and 
Amakeya, stepping over the slight barrier between her and Colonel Glen- 
cairn, stood before him. But for her armlets and bangles of polished 
brass, her head-dress seamed with beads of bright blue and white, her 
many necklaces of various colours, that dusky form might have been but 
asa shadow between the officer and the white walls of his tent. For a few 
moments she stood silent, with her arms folded across her boddice,} as if 





* Umteko,—God. 

+ The language of the Kaffirs, in its simplicity, bears a strong resemblance to 
that of the Bible. The term “eating up” has precisely the meaning of the same 
words in the Psalms. / 

t The Kaffir women wear a fall of fine leather, closely seamed with beads. 
The edge of this, which hangs down to the waist, is vandyked and fringed also 
with beads. 
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wanting a to address him she came to visit. “Lifting up her 
last, 


voice” at spoke. 

She said nothing of the many many times she had stood beneath the 
mimosa trees looking for him at the little drift in the green valley; but 
in few words she offers to “ forsake all and follow him.” 

“ Restore my father’s lands,” said Amakeya, “and I will be the pled 
of his good faith. Thy people shall be my people, and I will sit by thy 
side, and beneath thy dwelling-place, and abide with thee all my life. 
Let my father go, and I will serve thee truly.” 

The girls of Kaffirland are early taught the strictest lessons of female 
propriety, and the sacrifice offered by Amakeya was greater than persons 

uainted with her ideas of right, would readily suppose. What 
further between herself and her astonished auditor was honorable 
to both, but particularly so to Colonel Glencairn. He did not miscon- 
strue the motives of the poor Kaffir girl, he took no advantage of the 
position in which she had, not without due consideration, placed herself ; 
so, gently, and with his usual honesty of purpose, he persuaded her to 
return to her father, as it was neither in Colonel Glencairn’s power to give 
him back his “country” nor recommend his cause to the governor. 
Had the latter alternative been in his hands, his conscience would have 
been at issue with his will. 

What passed in Amakeya’s heart as she sat mute, silent, dejected, with 
her luminous eyes lifted up anxiously to Colonel Glencairn’s face, the 
index of his candid heart, cannot well be imagined, and Colonel Glen- 
cairn in relating the incidents of the above story, forbore to dwell on the 
sentiments which brought the beauty of Kaffirland to his feet. 

Macomo was condemned to be banished from the neighbourhood of 
the Amatola Mountains to Port Elizabeth, on the sea coast. He had 
merely forfeited his place in the green valley, but she—poor Amakeya ! 
We may fancy her pausing on her journey, sitting down and gazing sor- 
rowfully, and in some fear at that great sea from which those terrible red 
men came—terrible, but for thoughts of Glencairn. What knew she 
about the rights of nations? What could that child of nature think or 
understand of colonial boundaries, or political questions? From her 
infancy she had been taught to admire the boldest cattle stealer, and to 
scorn the young men who came back to the kraal empty-handed, or, who 
by their want of address, had betrayed themselves or others to the patrols 
of the roed batjes, for, in Kaffirland, to’steal is ereditable, but to be dis- 
covered, disgraceful. From the horrible deeds of witchcraft and torture 
She had always turned with loathing and dread. Terror was mingled 
with her disgust of the wizard Umyeki, the leaden hand of a deadl 
superstition chained down her better reason, and all the instruction which 
circumstances occasionally afforded her from the missionary in the neigh- 
bourhood, had no effect in releasing her from the influences of an evil 
deeply rooted by custom, and, grievous to say, permitted in the very 
vicinity of a British garrison ! ‘ 

Sir Harry Smith has changed all this, uprooted it—and determined on 
reaping good fruit, will sow good seed and keep it free from evil influ- 
ences and prejudiced experimentalists. ~ 

Ah, that mighty sea! and those waggons with white wings floating on 
the strange element. She had heard among the T’Slambie tribes beyond 
the Great Fish River, that when one of those sea waggons should make its 
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way into the mouth of the Buffalo river, Kaffirland should die ; she had 
believed it then, how fully she believes it now! To her Kaffirland is 
dead already : her eyes are on the wide waters, but her thoughts are 
wandering in the valley and through the mimosa bushes of bright green, 
gazing down upon the little drift. 

It was some months after the occurrence of the events which I have 
attempted to describe, that Sir Harry Smith, at a great assemblage of the 
congregated Kaffirs, proposed recalling Macomo. Not to re-instate him 
in his old location, but to place him with his tribe under the immediate 
surveillance of Colonel Somerset, commanding on the frontier of Southern 
Africa. Amakeya heard the intelligence with that air of real or assumed 
indifference for which her nation is remarkable. It was enough that she 
was not to return to the pleasant pasture grounds in the valley below the 
“ Fairy’s Rest.” 

A vessel lay at anchor at Algoa Bay, the harbour of Port Elizabeth. 
It was to bear Colonel Glencairn away, across that flood of sun-lighted 
waters to the far-off country which Amakeya had heard—almost unbeliev- 
HP so small, so crowded, and yet so powerful and so good. Be- 

ildered and sorrowful she drew the folds of her heavy mantle* round her 
and retired from the sight of the ships, the unquiet, irregular, and busy 
town and its uncaring people—Glencairn was lost to her, and Kaffirland 


was dead ! 








THE TWO COATS. 
BY CHARLES HERVEY, ESQ. 


“Le paletot qui vole, 
Qui va, qui vient, qui vole.” 
La CuamBreE A Devx Lirs (slightly altered). 


“A HuNDRED francs. C'est trop. I'll give you seventy for the 
coat.” 

“ Impossible! a paletot cut out by: Dusautoy, made for a Russian 
nobleman suddenly ordered off to St. Petersburg, and never worn! If 
Monsieur will only examine the material, the very finest Sedan cloth, 
with cuffs and collar of real sable! Then the colour, neither chocolate 
nor marron, but something between the two, quite original, quite a pale- 
tot de fantasie! Voyons, for ready money we will say ninety franes, not 
one centime less.” 

While the customer is making up his mind whether he shall invest 
ninety francs in the purchase of the coat, or keep the said ninety franes 
in his own pocket, we may as well say a few words respecting the locale 
where the above-reported conversation is going on; as we shall thereby 
not only render what is coming more intelligible to our readers, but also 
put them up to a “ wrinkle” in Parisian life. 

The dépot in question is situated on the right hand side of the Place 
de la Bourse, looking from the Vaudeville theatre, and a little more than 





* The cloak worn by the Kaffir women combines utility with grace. Like the 
boddice it is made from the skin of an ox carefully dressed till it becomes quite 


soft. Between the shoulders is placed a strap studded with small brass buttons, 


and this depends from the collar to the edge of the cloak which is of ample dimen- 
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half-way between the Rue Vivienne and the Rue Notre Dame des Vic- 
toires. It is aw premier, and bears no external sign beyond the follow- 
ing request printed in black letters on the door, 


Tournez LE Bovron, S. V. P. 


This ceremony effected, the visitor finds himself in a small passage 
conducting to a spacious room, lined round with shelves from top to 
bottom, the said shelves groaning (in their own peculiarly inaudible 
fashion) beneath the weight of frock-coats, dress-coats, great-coats, 
cloaks, pardessus, paletots, huge white-caped and white-buttoned gar- 
ments {abelled “coachman,” and every imaginable variety of tweed, 
twine, blouse, jacket and dressing-gown. Beside these are piles of waist- 
coats and trousers of every hue, shape, and texture, the more fashionable 
suits being especially put en évidence, and garnishing divers pegs and 
hooks scattered here and there about the room. 

The proprietor of this warehouse is himself no tailor, nor is any tailor- 
ing work done on the premises, which are indirectly supplied from the 
leading establishments in Paris after the following fashion. It is a com- 
mon practice with certain French lions, who, though not overburthened 
with cash, have, nevertheless, credit with some first-rate schneider, to 
order of the latter a suit of clothes, for which say 300 francs are 
charged. This suit is immediately sold to the marchand of the Place de 
la Bourse (or one of his confréres) for about half its value, and the pro- 
ceeds are considered by the lion as money raised in a perfectly justifiable 
and legitimate manner, Thus an extensive wardrobe from the ateliers 
of Humann, Blin, Dusautoy, and, in fact, all the leading maitres tail- 
leurs in Paris, is constantly on view, and as constantly in request; the 
patrons of these ready-made warehouses, where excellent articles are sold 
at a very reasonable rate, being extremely numerous. 

But to return to our customer, who has by this time put on and paid 
for the much vaunted paletot. 

“You can positively assure me,” says he, “that this coat has never 
been worn.” 

“ Trés positivement,” is of course the reply; and the pratique, 
being at length satisfied, abdicates in favour of somebody else. 


Before proceeding further with our sketch, it may be as well to intro- 
duce to our readers in a rather more respectful and delicate manner than 
we have hitherto had an opportunity of doing, the contented owner of 
the half marron, half chocolate, paletot, M. Athanase Trumeau. He 
was, and had been for some years, a well-paid emplvoyé in a vespectable 
commercial house ; his salary enabling him not only to occupy a very 
snug little ae au quatriéme in the Rue du Paradis Poissonniére, 
but also to furnish the four piéces which composed the said apartment 
in @ very natty manner. For nattiness was M. Trumeau’s especial 
hobby ; the parguet of his miniature salon was so exquisitely ciré, that 
it was as difficult to walk on as a sheet of ice ; his books, though few 
in number, were neatly and uniformly bound ; his papers were arranged 
with the most methodical exactness, nor was a speck of dust or dimness 
ever visible on the framed engravings which decorated his walls, 

Fis personal appearance was equally soigné; though a determined 
bachelor, he was no woman-hater, and was far from having any objec- 
tion to conter fleurette to any pretty girl he might fallin with. Rightly 
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imagining a recherchée toilette to be an infallible passport to the good 

of the fair sex in general, he was wont, after business hours, 
and much to the amusement of his fellow employés, to parade up and 
down the Boulevards, with the proud consciousness of being well-drest, 
expressly and exclusively—pour faire des conquétes. It was, indeed, with 
this object in view, that he allowed himself to be tempted into a pur- 
chase of the paletot, silencing his economical scruples with the reflection 
that he was now the legitimate possessor of a garment which had been 
actually ordered by and made for a Russian boyard. 

Athanase’s first idea on emerging into the Place de la Bourse, was 
naturally to display his new acquisition to the greatest possible advantage ; 
he therefore -walked leisurely down the Rue Neuve Vivienne, and, pro- 
ceeding from thence along the Boulevard Montmartre, entered the Café 
des Variétés, where he seated himself at a table in a conspicuous part of 
the room, and called for a demi tasse. He had not been there man 
minutes before he discovered, to his inconceivable delight, that the sensa- 
tion caused by his paletot very far exceeded any thing he could possibly 
have expected ; a party of three, especially, at an adjoining table, who were 
simultaneously discussing some absinthe and the Constitutionnel, honoured 
both himself and his garment with a steady, concentrated stare, only 
taking their eyes from them, indeed, to cast an occasional rapid glance at 
the newspaper. 

“Cela m’intrigue,” muttered Trumeau, “mais c'est égal, c’est trés 
flatteur. Garcon!” added he, in a more audible tone, at the same time 
knocking his spoon against his coffee-cup to bespeak attention. 

“ M’sieur.” 

“Un petit verre et le Corsaire.” 

“ Jean !” immediately exclaimed one of the trio of starers, who ap- 
peared, if one might judge from the waiter’s alacrity to obey his summons, 
to be an habitué de la maison ; “ where is the propriétaire ?” 

“In his room, monsieur.” 

“ Has he seen to-day’s Constitutionnel ?” 

*‘] can’t say, monsieur.” 

“Then take it to him, and beg him to read that paragraph. And, 
hark’ye,’’"—here ensued a brief colloquy in whispers, at the expiration of 
which the gargon, looking first at Athanase and then at the Constitu- 
tionnel, departed with the latter in search of his master. 

Presently he re-appeared empty-handed. 

Meanwhile Athanase, growing impatient, again brought the spoon in 
contact with the coffee-cup, rather more violently than before. 

“Vlad, m’sieur.”’ 

‘*T asked for a petit verre and the Corsaire.” 

“ Faut-il que je le lui donne ?” asked Jean of the propriétaire who, 
newspaper in hand, was in the act of pointing out a particular paragraph 
to the dame du comptoir. 

“ Donne toujours,” was the reply. “ But first take away the silver 
spoon,” 

“ P’tit verre demandé,” said the gargon, a minute after, placing a small 
circular tray containing a diminutive decanter full of eau de vie, and a 
liqueur glass, before Athanase. 

‘And the Corsaire ?” 

“ En lecture, m’sieur,” replied Jean, removing the spoon and coffee-cup 
with great precipitation. 
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This abruptness would doubtless have surprised Trumeau, had he not 
been occupied in casting anti-Platonic glances on a lady seated together 
with her husband at a table near him. 


“ C'est lui!” said the dame du comptoir to the owner of the café, when 
the latter had finished the mysterious h. The deseription is 
exact. There can’t be two coats of colour, with all the fur, too. 
Have you sent to the commissaire ?” 


“T have.” 
* oe * — a 


“ Dis-donc, Ernest,” said the habitué to one of his companions. ‘“ Our 
friend in the paletot seems to take more interest in the lady yonder than 
in the spoons.” 

“ Sois tranquille, Jean will soon a her au courant to what is going 
on. See, he is speaking to the gentleman with her now.” 

“‘ Are you quite sure, gargon ?” 

“Il n'y a pas a s’y tromper, monsieur. The full details are here,” 
said Jean, proffering the Constitutionnel, which had by this time passed 
through the hands of almost every one in the café. 


“ How those fellows do stare!” murmured Athanase complacently ; 
“one would think they had never seen a well-dressed man before. 
What a pity I can’t catch that woman’s eye; afraid of her husband, no 
doubt. Nothing to be done in that quarter, evidently. Gargon!” 

“‘ M’sieur.” 

“‘ What have I to pay ?” 

* Cing et dix font quinze. Quinze sous, m’sieur.” 

‘¢ Change this,” said Athanase, throwing on the table a five-franc piece, 
which Jean instantly conveyed to the comptoir, winking, as he did so, at 
the habitué and his two companions. 

** Elle est bonne, apparemment,” said the proprietor, after attentively 
scrutinising and sounding the coin. ‘“ That's very strange. However, 
he must be up to something. Jean, give him the change, while I speak 


to M. le Commissaire, who is in my room. 

A few minutes after, Athanase was once more on the doulevard, 
totally unconscious that he was followed at a respectful distance by a 
man in plain clothes, by whom not one of his movements was lost 
sight of. 


* ~ * a * 


Emerging from the café, our hero shaped his course towards the 
Boulevard des Italiens, and, crossing the Rue Neuve Vivienne, paused 
en vrai flaneur to inspect the glittermg and tempting stock of brooches, 
rings, and other ornaments in the window of the jeweller’s shop at the 
corner. Suddenly it struck him that a coral pin, coquettishly imbedded in 
the folds of his neckcloth, would be a meneiiad improvement to his toilette ; 
and after a short struggle between le désir de briller 
entered the shop. 

There he found one other customer, enveloped in a capacious cloak, 
and deeply intent on examining some rings apparently of great value ; 
but who, while the jeweller was engaged in withdrawing from the win- 
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dow the article chosen by Trumeau, discovered that he had a pressing 
appointment, and hurried away, saying he would call again. | ! 

The pin was soon approved and paid for, and Athanase, more self- 
satisfied than ever, directed his steps towards the Boulevard de Gand, 
stopping mechanically before the magnificent étulage of Dusautoy. ‘It 
was almost dusk, and the large plate-glass windows were already illu- 
minated, shedding a bright lustre on the costly materials of this prince 
of schneiders, tastefully exposed en montre. He had hardly been there a 
minute when the door opened, and an individual, rushing out, grasped 
him tightly by the collar, exclaiming, 

‘Ah! enfin je vous tiens, mon gaillard!” 

“Comment, son gaillard!” echoed the astonished Trumeau. ‘ What 
the devil do you mean?” 

His indignant appeal was interrupted by a sharp tap on the shoulder. 
Turning round, he beheld the jeweller, evidently out of breath, and in a 
most unmistakeable state of excitement. 

“ My diamond ring!” cried he. 

‘“‘ My coat!” shouted the collar-holder. : 

“* My prisoner !” quietly interposed the man in plain clothes, taking 
Athanase by the arm, who, lost in amazement, offered no resistance. 

“‘ Mais, monsieur,” began the first assailant, who was no other than 
M. Dusautoy’s foreman ; “ mon paletdt !” 

; ‘Mais, monsieur,” remonstrated the jeweller, “a ring worth 3000 
rancs |” 

“ Soyez tranquilles, messieurs,” coolly replied the disguised gend’arme, 
beckoning at the same time to the driver of a citadine to draw up from 
the stand to the ¢rottoir ; “ you will have ample time to-morrow to lay 
your complaints before M. le Commissaire. No violence, sir,” added he 
to Athanase, who was endeavouring, but in vain, to liberate his arm from 
its bondage, ‘‘ no violence, or you will repent it. This way.” 

In another minute captor and captive were seated side by side in the 
citadine, and before the unfortunate Trumeau was roused from the stupor 
into which he had fallen, he found himself, after having been carefully 
searched,'in a solitary room aw violon. 

His meditations were, as may be expected, not of a very cheering 
character; he was, in fact, so utterly ignorant of the charges against 
him that every attempt towards a satisfactory explanation of his im- 
prisonment was necessarily vain; all he could clearly say being that he 
was a prisoner—why, he knew not. 

After some hours of restless agitation, exhausted with fatigue, mental 
and bodily, he threw himself on the floor, and fell into a deep slumber, 

from which he was only roused by a summons to appear before the 
commissaire. He found that functionary in his private room, the only 
persons present, besides the magistrate, his clerk, and two gend’armes, 
being the jeweller and M. Dusautoy’s foreman. 
_ “ What have you to say, prisoner,” was the commissaire’s first ques- 
tion, “to the charges made against you ?” 

“ Nothing, M. le Commissaire,’ replied Athanase, “until I know 
what they are.” 

“ A-t-il du toupet!” murmured the foreman to the jeweller. The latter 
merely shrugged his shoulders, as if to intimate that in his opinion the 
prisoner was capable of any thing. 
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“ All attempts at prevarication or denial are useless,” resumed the 
commissaire, in a sterner tone. “ Your name?” 

“‘ Athanase Trumeau.” 

“ Your occupation ?” 

“* Employé in the house of Messrs. ——~, Rue du Helder.” 

“ Your of abode ?’ 

“ Rue du Paradis Poissonniére, 15.” 

“Very clever,” observed the magistrate. ‘‘ You are no novice, I see. 
Who is the first witness,” added he, turning to his clerk. 

The foreman advanced. 


“State your charge.” 
“ M.le Commissaire, I charge the prisoner with having stolen the 


paletot he now wears from the magasin of M. Dusautoy.” 


“Can you swear to its identity ?” 

“T can.” 

“ Prisoner, what have you to say ?” 

“ M. le Commissaire, this paletot was purchased by me yesterday chez 
——, Place de la Bourse.” “ 

“Let the party be sent for,” said the commissaire to a gendarme, 
who immediately left the room. ‘ What is the next charge ?” 

** M. le Commissaire,” said the jeweller, “I accuse the prisoner of 
having stolen a diamond ring from my shop yesterday evening.” 

“* Was any ring found on him ?” inquired the commissaire of the re- 
maining gendarme. 
af No, monsieur. Nothing but a pocket-handkerchief and some 

ver.” 

“ Monsieur le Commissaire,” interrupted Athanase, “ may I—” 

“Silence, sir, it will be time for you to speak when the truth of your 
story has been proved. Stand aside, all of you. Where is the other 
prisoner ?” 

The gendarme quitted the room, but re-appeared in a moment. wit 
two of his comrades, escorting a man attired in a cloak, whom Athanase 
immediately recognised as the individual he had seen in the jeweller’s shop. 
Nor was the jeweller himself long in making the same discovery ; both, 
therefore, pricked up their ears most attentively, and eyed the new comer 
with even more interest than curiosity. 

** Of what is the prisoner accused ?” asked the commissaire of one of 
the gend’armes. 

“ Of purloining from a éraiteur’s, in the Rue Montorgueil, a couvert 
d argent, which was found on him, together with this ring,” answered 
rice gendarme, laying, as he spoke, the articles in question on the 
table. 

** My ring!” shouted the jeweller, in a transport of joy. 

“* Monsieur!” exclaimed the prisoner, in an indignant tone, and lift- 
ing his arm with a theatrical gesture ; “je proteste—” 

He had scarcely uttered these words, when M. Dusautoy’s foreman, 
who had been intently regarding the accused ever since his entering the 


n 
room, darted towards him, and hastily drawing aside his cloak, revealed 
to the astonished gaze of all present a paletot exactly similar to that of 
Athanase, but considerably the worse for wear. 

“‘ My coat!” cried the foreman, “ j'en étais stir!” 
“ How is this ?” inquired the commissaire; “are there then éwo coats?” 
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«‘ If monsieur will allow me,” replied the foreman, “I think I can 
answer that question satisfactorily. There are two coats; both, I am 
proud to say, from owr—that is, from M. Dusautoy’s ateliers. One— 
the original coat—was ordered by the Comte de Sabanoff ; the other by 
M. de L——, one of our young customers, who took a fancy to the pat- 
tern. They were made exactly alike, so like, indeed, that even I could 
not distinguish one from the other. The count’s paletot was sent home 
first, but he having left Paris unexpectedly, it was exposed on view in our 
étalage, from whence it was stolen about three weeks ago by—I have not 
the slightest doubt—that individual in the cloak, who was perpetually 
coming into the shop on some pretence or other, toujours avec son satané 
manteau, large enough to hide half our stock under. As to the other 
coat,” added the foreman, pointing to the marchand of the Place de la 
Bourse, who at that moment entered the room, “ perhaps this gentle- 
man can give you some information.” 

** We shall soon see,” remarked the commissaire. ‘ Am I to under- 
stand, sir,” continued he, addressing the marchand, “ that yonder paletot 
was sold by you yesterday to the person now wearing it ?” 

** Monsieur has been correctly informed,” was the reply. ‘I did sell 
the coat yesterday to that gentleman.” 

“* And how came you by it ?” 

“That, monsieur, is one of the secrets of our business. It may be 
sufficient to say, that I purchased it from its original owner, one of our 
best pratiques, by whose express desire (as he naturally did not wish to 
appear in the matter) I declared it, on disposing of it to monsieur, to 
have been the property of a Russian nobleman; whereas in point of fact 
it was only the copy of a coat which my pratique imagined to be en 
route for St. Petersburg.” 

“ Trés bien, M. de L——,” murmured the foreman; “ je vais conter 
tout cela 4 M. Dusautoy. On n’ se laissera pas attraper deux fois. Pas si 

jobard !” 

“‘ Then, sir,” continued the commissaire, turning to Athanase, “ you 
are not the Baron de Mont-St. Michel, alias Jean Fichet ?” 

“ Not that I am aware of, M. le Commissaire.” 

“ And the paragraph that has gone the round of the papers, putting 
people on their guard against the pilfering propensities of the said Jean 
Fichet, and accurately describing his half marron, half chocolate coat, in 
no way concerns you ?” 

“ Allow me to disclaim that honour,” replied Athanase, with a polite 
bow, and a strong emphasis on the word honour. 

“That being the case, sir,” said the commissaire, glancing at the 
real Simon Pure, whose bravado had given way to a dogged sullenness ; 
“there can be no doubt in the world who is the guilty party. I have, 
therefore, only to apologise for the unpleasant treatment to which you 
have been subjected, and to suggest that for your own personal comfort, 
and in order to avoid a repetition of similar annoyances, you get rid of 
so compromettant a coat as soon as possible.” 

“ Soyez tranquille, M. le Commissaire,” returned Athanase, “I am 
naturally fond of music, but have no hesitation in saying, if I may be 
allowed to parody Désaugiers, that 


“Faut d’violon, pas trop n’en faut, 
L’excés en tout est un défaut.” 
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JELLACHLICH, BAN OF CROATIA. 


Tue Ban Jellachlich ! the very name plunges us into the midst of wild 
reminiscences, barbarous heroism, strange irregular grandeurs ! Sclavoniec 
history is rich in all these half , but fascinating glories. See how they 
stride out before us, the two Ni Zrinyi, the hero of Szigeth and his 
descendants, Czerny Georg, leader of the Servians in their war for freedom, 
and a whole host of others! The Ban!—the very title is full of romantic 
mysticism. It is as if we heard that the Grand Master of the Teutonic 
Order or of the Swerdt-Briider was encamped before the Brandenburg 
Gate at Berlin. We thought all these medieval magnificences had dis- 

under the peruques, Austrian as well as Prussian, of the 
eighteenth century. We knew of nothing more venerable than Frederick 
the Great's pig-tail and Kaiser Franz’s jack-boots. . But it seems all this 
not only lives, but lives very energetically and effectively. People are 
beginning to ask not only what is a Ban, but who is the Ban? And 
both are very proper questions and well deserving to be answered, as we 
hope to show before we have closed this paper. 

A Ban is a very respectable and a very real dignitary—something like 
our Lord Warden of the Marches, or more resembling still, the old, not 
new Italian Marchese, or German Margraf, but somewhat higher than all 
these—a sort of Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, as he was wont to be in the 
times of Henrys and Elizabeths, when he had Desmond insurrections to at- 
tend to—or in the time of Charles, when the Puritans of the North in fierce 
revolt against Charles represented the Hungarians as the Catholics under 
Ormonde for the moment, the Croats and Sclavonians. In olden times 
there were many of these marches, or borders, or Banats, in the west 
and south-west provinces, until by successive absorptions they were 
reduced to one, the united Kingdom of Croatia. Sclavonia, and Dalmatia, 
which held watch and ward for the Austrian empire, on its most danger- 
ous frontier, against the still more barbarous Turks. The “ Ban” or 
“lord,” as the name signifies, is the third of the Hungarian barons of 
the empire, holds in his own land the rank of Palatine and presides at the 
‘¢Bantafel,” or Ban council at Agram as the Hungarian Palatine at the royal 
council at Pesth. And high as is the honour, it has been raised still higher 
by the great men, (some of whom have been just noticed) who have held 
it. Of these none perhaps is even now more famous than the present 
bearer. And yet we are only at thefirst or at most at the second chapter 
of his history. 

Jellachlich is a Croat—a Croat to our ears sounds something like 
Cossack. 

We see a horde in the act of burning their way through defenceless 
villages, or marching through towns from which their inhabitants had 
fled, no grass growing where their horses’ hoofs once had trod ; famine 
before, and pestilence behind, more dangerous to friend than foe, only a 
few massacres off from the exploits of the Turcoman and Tartar. ‘The 
leader of Croats, to keep Croats together, must be the worst Croat 
of them all. Jellachlich, as a sort of army-elected chief, could only have 
gained their hearts by much the same qualities as gave Alaric and 
Attila their soldier sovereignties, daring, active, cunning, cruel ; the 
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more barbarian, the more likely to be successful. Such certainly has 
been very much the Magyar colouring of his portrait, and from old pre- 
dilections in favour of Magyars, partly owing to that magnificent acclaim, 
“‘Moriamur pro Rege nostro Mari Theresia,” and partly, we believe, to 
their heroism, or at least heroic dress, we are inclined to trust ourselves 
implicitly to their accuracy. Till lately, we candidly confess, we saw in 
the Ban little more than a stipendiary of absolutism ; hired by the Kaiser, 
much as Goth or Dacian freebooter was hired and converted into a patri- 
cian or consul by the Czsars of old to bring back, when the empire was 
—e them, some rebellious fly-away kingdom to a sense of 
unity and allegiance. The Sclavonic version is of course different ; it 
comes from the hand of an admirer. But there is a third, which is neither 
Magyar nor Sclavonian, without favour as without hate. Many of the 
features in the following outline come from one who stood near enough 
to see, but was clear enough from race-partialities, to see rightly. 

The Ban is an European prince, in the,decent European sense of the 
word; equal to any in refinement, above most in energy and genius. 
And it is a smgular phenomenon, not less attractive to the philosophic 
historian than to the poet, the contrast which these broken-down monar- 
chies present to the young democracies. The impulse of progress seems 
to have worked less wonderfully, to have thrown up less mind, if more 
minds, than the despair of dissolution. What has come forth from the 
cauldrons of France, Italy, and Prussia? Yet Austria has made a new 
4éson out of an old: in her agony she has given birth to Radesky, Win- 
disch-Griitz and Jellachlich. 

Jellachlich—to begin with the man himself—is no Francesco Sforza, 
no Condotiere, no buccaneer of fame. He is of a noble, almost of a Ban 
family. Joseph Jellachlich (Jellacic), Baron Jellachlich de Buszin, is the 
eldest son of the Baron Franz Jellachlich de Buszin, who, as retired field- 
marshal and proprietor of the 62nd regiment of infantry, now Turszky, 
died at Agram in the year 1810. Of Croatian parents on both sides, 
Joseph was born at Peterwardein, on the 16th of October of the same 
year, on the anniversary of the birth of the celebrated Czerny Georg, 
thirty years before. In the child, the characters of father and mother 
were blended ; under the latter, during the prolonged absence of his father 
in the French war, the earlier part of his education was past, and from her 
gentle teaching were drawn all those soft and kindly affections, that we 4 
_ for poetry, and devotion to intellectual pursuits, which so mar. 

im out from his fellows; his indomitable activity, his frank and firm 
spirit, his unaffected, dashing cheerfulness, he inherits from his father. In 
his earliest infancy he was remarkable for the quickness of his perception, 
and the accuracy and tenacity of his memory ; as years rolled on, he gave 
indications of great precision in all he applied to; already indications 
were visible of that eloquence for which he has since been distinguished. 
His self-control and presence of mind were far beyond his age. When eight 
years old he was presented to the Emperor ; Kaiser Franz, struck by his in- 
telligence and vivacity, took a particular liking to the boy, and had him 
forthwith placed in the Theresian Academy, which, despite of its cloistral 
and even ascetic character, has, somehow or other, turned out, in both the 
military and civil departments, some of the highest ornaments of the Aus- 
trian name. In this school, Jellachlich developed those powers for the ac- 
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uisition of la Mie olin ietioaians themselves in the 
facility with which he spoke German, Italian, French, Magyar, and the 
several idioms of the Sclavonic. His predilections, however, were military. 


Mili tactics, with their accom ing sciences, y 
salen and modern literature, wanitiediaibite studies. With these he 
combined the usual corporeal exercises, and became an expert fencer, a 


rider, — first-rate bis physical eee “ 

At the age of eighteen, hi ical and in preparation being 
Pram irs ae the pret, as sub-lieutenant in the 0 a —— 
of his maternal grand uncle, the General of Cavalry and Vice-Ban of 
Croatia, the Baron Kneserich, of St. Helena, then under the command 
of Colonel Olah von Nanas, and was sent to join whilst it was still in 
garrison at Tarnow in Gallicia. 

In this service he soon acquired the love and esteem of those around 
him. Just and humane to his inferiors, true-hearted to his equals, punc- 
tual and submissive to his superiors, he was at once regarded in eve 
respect as an excellent officer. The Austrian army abounds in pon’ 4 
societies, fraternities “auf Noth und Tod;” they go far to maintain 
that military spirit and good fellowship which still keeps the army toge- 
ther. He was their very soul. His gay and intrepid bearing, his wild 
and vigorous enjoyment of life, his invincible good temper, his — 
wit, fascinated and informed as with one spirit every circle in whic 
he moved. Of an iron constitution he was last at the table at night, first 
on horseback in the morning; in every freak, in every exploit always fore- 
most. And under all this which so marked the future free-chosen chief 
of a bold adventurous people, he concealed sources of the purest and 

tlest poetry, a soul melting with tenderness, a spirit of devotion and 
self-sacrifice, almost absolute, to his own. Though often in female society, 
he his said to have scarcely noticed the passions he awakened ; his hele 
being hung upon his companions in arms, and the charities of his own 
home. Over his mother and sister, of whom he was early deprived, the 
latter in the full flush of youthful beauty, he still mourns: to his two 
brothers, one, colonel in the Carlstadt Border regiment, the other 
Chef d’ Escadron, in the dragoon regiment of the Archduke Franz 
Joseph, he was ever most devotedly attached. But this somewhat dissi- 

ted life could not be continued long with impunity. After five years 

is vigorous constitution began to give way. He was attacked with a 
serious illness, accompanied with much suffering ; at any moment it might 
have terminated in sudden dissolution. Those who saw him at that 
period on his bed of sickness, and possibly as they then thought it, of 
death, speak with admiration of the unaltered composure, and almost 
defying serenity with which he met the visitation. And, then, too, it 
was, that he com most of his poems. They well preserve the temper 
of mind in which they were written. They breathe the daring and 
lofty aspirations of a young unsatisfied mind after a nobler future, bitter 
sighs over his abruptly broken existence, and a thirst and hunger for the 
energetic and in deed and word—-should Providence vouchsafe him 
an hereafter. And so it happened; Providence proved merciful. In 
1825 he — wees to recover ; his convalescence soon proceeded 
rapidly ; re the year was over he was enabled to rejoin his regiment, 
then quartered at Vienna. It would be difficult to describe the joy, 
the jubilee with which he was received by his fellow officers. He was 
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at once chosen by Major-General Baron Geramb, as his adjutant of 
brigade, and so serviceable did he render himself in this capacity, that on 
his regiment moving under Colonel Count St. Quentin for Poland, he was 
retained in the capital, nor allowed to follow till a year after. 

When once more among his old comrades, he resumed all his old 
habits : he was the beginning, middle, and end of all proceedings. Jel- 
lachlich was everywhere in demand : nothing could be thought of, nothing 
done without Jellachlich. Noone more precise, or even pedantic, in 
the performance of his military duties, but no sooner was the sabre 
thrown aside, than he was sure to be found at the head of his fellow- 
officers, in some desperate chase, through thick and thin, night and 
rain, after amusement. After passing a joyous day in the stations 
near, he and his detachment were often in the habit of riding back 
miles together, to be in time for the parade of the morning. Jel- 
lechlich was a reckless rider. On more than one occasion horse and 
rider escaped from pit and morass by his presence of mind, or the 
timely aid of his companions. In the tumult of these wild expedi- 
tions it was that he composed most of his war and soldier songs, and in 
particular the ‘‘ Garrison’s-Lied,” or ‘ Garrison Song,” so well known 
and so heartily sung through the whole of the Austrian army. A joyous 
chaunt it is, a biting satire on the old antiquated martinet system of 
Austrian tactics, but withal full of right good hope for the future, a 
hearty inspiriting cheer, like the call of a trumpet ; to good fellowship, 
brotherly union, and an honest soldiery maintenance of military spirit 
and discipline. 

And now the French Revolution of July broke out, and great was the 
bustle on every side. In the apprehension of immediate war, augmen- 
tations, advancements, promotions, a general stir showed itself through 
the whole empire. Jallachlich profited. with the rest. Through the 
potzonage of the then new president of the Council of War, Baron von 

dossevich, an old and grateful friend of his father’s, he was promoted to 
the rank of captain-lieutenant in one of the Hulan border regiments. 
The separation from his old fellow-officers was on both sides a severe trial. 
Nor to this day is it forgotten. Eighteen years have now passed, but 
the evidences of his attachment are as strong as ever; whilst he is now, 
as always, their favourite. His ‘ Garrison’s-Lied” they claim as their 
especial property : no joyous occasion is ever allowed to pass without 
thundering it out, as of old, in hearty chorus. Nor was this confined to 
them: he soon added new friends to old: everywhere loved as soon as 
known, he succeeded in winning, as no other officer had yet done, the sym- 
pathy of the entire army. In the beginning of 1837, Jellachlich ad- 
vanced another step. We find him major of the Gollner regiment of 
infantry, now the regiment of the Archduke Ernest, and adjutant-general 
to Count Vetter of Lilicnberg, then military governor of Dalmatia. 

From this period forth we must look on Jellachlich as a new man; 
the turbulence of his youth began to settle down: he gradually assumed 
the more earnest passions of manhood. In his new situation, and under 
the guidance of his gifted chief, he applied himself with eagerness to 
the study of the character and position of Dalmatia: a poor province, 
but to Austria of incalculable importance, as was well seen by the saga- 
city of Napoleon. On the death of Lilienberg, Jellachlich, with the 
rank of lieutenant-colonel, was appointed to the first Border regiment of 
the Banat, and in 1842 took its command as colonel. At the head of 
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this distinguished corps he repelled the incursions of the Bosnians, and 
by his courage and judgment at the affair at Posvid, gave already 
promise of his future military glory. 

But military glory and talent were only means to anend. Jellachlich 
was soon to appear in a higher position and character than that of a 
mere successful commander. 

The revolution of March, 1848, o altogether a new era to the 
Austrian empire. Rights, which been well won by many a bloody 
and prolonged war, long claimed and long promised to a devoted people, 
were at length conceded, when they could no longer be refused, to all 
his states by the Emperor Ferdinand. In the time, in the manner 
in which these concessions were made, there were many elements of 
confusion. The court was reluctant, the people distrustful. There had 
been a long inward struggle, under outward appearances of stagnation, 
not merely between sovereign and subject, but, as it is now known, 
between court and cabinet. Even Metternich, behind the country, was 
far in advance of the Camarilla. For some time past, at least wise, if 
not liberal, he saw, and warned, and would have effected as he had 
advised, many changes, as indispensable as they were just, not so much 
through love of reform as through fear of revolution. No wonder then 
that with this consciousness—nations in these moments and matters 
have a sort of instinet-—Hungary should have endeavoured to secure 

ond the contingency of a re-action, her own liberties, and, as the 
most effectual mode, should have resolved to separate from the empire 
and to set up for herself. Not so Croatia—her object was the same as 
that of Hungary, but the means sound policy pointed out for its attain- 
ment widely different. Had Hungary been an homogeneous com- 
munity, with no antagonism of language, race, and religion, the course 
for each of the three states which compose her kingdom ought in policy 
and patriotism to have been the same. But such is not the case: and 
here, as elsewhere, the results, naturally flowing from such diversity, 
have followed. Apprehension of the future, resentment for the past, 
soon produced a total opposition of thought and action. The possessors 
of | nena feared to share their power : the excluded from power, claimed 
and proceeded to enforce its participation. A Magyar ascendency was 
established: not in the sense of the common interests of Hungary, but 
of those of a faction in Hungary : like all factions, unjust and unwise, 
it claimed all for itself, and would share nothing with its fellow-subjects 
and fellow-countrymen, the Sclavonic races of Croatia and Dalmatia. 
There was no excuse for this. These races in number are superior to 
the Magyar, nor was there any other ground more tenable to justify 
such assumption. In a mere brute conqueror such course might have 
been consistent: in men who demanded rights for themselves, who 
justified their efforts for separation on the ground of these rights, who 
went so far as to attempt to enforce them against Austria in favour of 
Italy, it was an absurd and unendurable atrocity. It will best be under- 
stood by English readers by referring to similar hypocrisies in Irish 
history, to that of the Irish Protestant Parliament of 1782, for in- 
dependence from England, in the name of Ireland, at the same time that 
they were disdainfully shutting out a large portion of Irishmen, the whole 
of the great Catholic masses, from its enjoyment : clamouring for a free 
constitution, as if a constitution for a party, and not for a country, 
could by any possibility be free. 
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Whilst in connexion with Austria, as a dependent member of the 
empire, as one only of the three united kingdoms, this monopolising and 
excluding policy was hardly practicable. To leave full range for the 
injustice, the Magyar must, in the first instance, be left to himself. To 
o Selavism there must be no monitor German or Tzeckian : no em- 
pire, no head, to control orcommand. Hence, as the obvious preliminary, 
separation from Vienna became necessary, not so much from hostility to the 
Kaiser, as through detestation of the fellow-subject Sclave. Not equality 
or freedom, but right to rule, and not be ruled was theirdemand. And 
there soon could be no mistake about the means. Short only of a state 
of open revolt to her still recognised king was the condition of Hungary 
from the month of April on. She sent her ambassadors to Vienna, and 
later to Frankfort, as if altogether to a foreign Power: she claimed the 
right of raising and [disposing of her own troops, bound not by the 
general but special Hungarian oath: she used every effort to divert from 
their allegiance troops till then devoted to the emperor: she expressed 
her sympathies openly and unequivocally with the insurgents of Italy : 
she recalled her regiments from Lombardy, and refused all further aid 
for the continuance of the war: she sopuslinted all share in the imperial 
debt, all joining in the imperial contributions, all help of blood or money, 
‘were the monarchy itself thereby to fall to pieces :” in a word, in terms 
as plain as deeds could speak it, she declared her fixed determination to 
have nothing henceforward in common with the empire. In this emer- 
gency Croatia saw herself a serf still, ina free country, involved in a life 
and death struggle for right and equality, in a furious contest for home 
and altar—the worst of all civil wars. Aid had she none against the 
menaced wrong, but in her own right arm and the protection of the 
empire, which, however weak it might be against all, was all-powerful 
against each. To the empire, then, and to its head she flew. The 
emperor and the monarchy, one and undivided, was her battle-cry along 
the whole of her borders, a cry which burst the bonds which for 800 
years had bound south Sclavonia to Hungary, and let loose on that 
devoted land, against the will and in despite of the remonstrances of 
Croatia herself, the wild hordes of the Raizes and Servians. 

It was at this moment, pregnant with the destinies of their country 
and the integrity of the monarchy, that a Croatian deputation arrived 
at Vienna. They came to lay at the foot of the throne the expression 
of their fears—of their devotedness. They pledged “ Gut” und “ Blut” 
for the maintenance of the Imperial crown, the union of the empire. 
Bat they implored the emperor to ‘give them means and opportunity to 
redeem this pledge. ‘They prayed him to ee at their head a chief 
who could lead them, and whom they would follow. They solicited him 
to nominate a man equal to the emergency, to appoint as their Ban the 
Colonel Joseph Jellachlich. 

The emperor was not insensible to the dangers which were fast gather- 
ing around him, and sympathised in their apprehension and resentment 
at the proceedings in Hungary. He granted the prayer. Jellachlich 
Was appointed Ban of the three united kingdoms; and in a few days after 
covered with honours. He was successively created privy counsellor, 
field-marshal,"proprietor of two regiments, and general commandant-in- 
chief of the Banat, Waradin, and Carlstadt districts. 

The new Ban at once comprehended the weight and responsibility of 
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his position. They were not ordinary times; it was not an ideal dignity. 
A ~ icunniesaveiuath Aho ; not volunteered but provoked, 
therefore more likely to be passionate and perilous. He was called 
on to master and ide it. Thereby only could the rights of his own race, 
religion, and carbo vindicated, the rights and power of the emperor 
maintained, the freedom, with the order of the whole community 
consolidated. ‘‘ My lot,” says he, writing confidentially at this time to a 
friend, “is cast. i take the straightforward path, the frank and open 
course : if I stand, well : if I fall, I fall as a soldier, a patriot, and a faith- 
ful servant of my emperor and lord !”’ 

But this was no easy task; tomaster the movement, it was first necessary 
to master the sympathies of his countrymen, to penetrate himself with the 
fulness of Sclave nationality, to seize and wield the commen heart. - But 
this he sought not by blind fanaticism to the phantom of Pansclavism, 
as the German papers have asserted, nor by servile submission to the pre- 
tensions of the Czar, its assamed head, as was echoed from the Tribune of 
Pesth to the Aula of Vienna, still less by any miserable coquetry for a 
momentary popularity with all parties. Jellachlich was the idol of his 
nation, but his secret was simple and honest. He was so by force of cha- 
racter and virtues : he was so because quick and bold in the hour of danger, 
with iron hand he seized and worked the rudder of the state, and over surf 
and rock bore the labouring vessel gallantly and safely into port. Indefati- 
gable, universal, everywhere present, and on every emergency, haranguing 
the people, admonishing the authorities, adjuring the clergy, in the street, 
at the council, from the altar, praising and punishing, conciliating and 
organising, he was the very man for the times as the times were the very 
times for him. Nothing discouraged him : nothing daunted him. He 
met the popular tumult, and the enemy’s charge, with the same boldness, 
the same composure. A turbulent meeting had just disputed some of his 
orders: he entered it without notice or attendants: the murmurs, every 
moment growing louder, rang along the benches, till at last one who 
seemed to act as spokesman for the others, relying on their numbers, 
stept forward and exclaimed, , 

“No! though at the head of 10,000 bayonets thou shalt never intimi- 
date us.” 

Jellachlich struck his sabre calmly aside, and replied,— 

*‘ And without arms, the Ban keeps order and quiet in the land.” 

The resistance of the crowd was changed into admiration, enthusiatic 
** Zivios!” burst forth from every side. 

And thus it was that he succeeded in breathing into the South Sclavonic 
movement one feeling and one will. Every heart clung to him as to the 
only champion of his country’s rights, or preserver of her good order and 
peace. Croatia was not without its ultra-democratic party ; even 
amongst the Sclaves there were sympathisers with the Hungarians, but 
whatever may have been their opinions or views, their numbers were few. 
The great mass of the nation, beyond all question, had but one political 
creed,—union with the empire, maintenance of their nationality, full de- 
velopment of its resources and liberties, on a perfect equality with every 
other portion of the state. 

In the excitement naturally resulting from the collision of two such 
powerful elements, it could hardly be expected that the decencies and 
proprieties of literary warfare would be much regarded. The arrows 
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shot forth from the Hungarian press against the Ban, whose crime, after 
all, was not more than endeavouring to obtain for Croatia what the Ma- 

looked for for Hungary, and who in a juncture of general weakness 
and faithlessness, gave a signal example of energy and devotedness to 
his country and sovereign, were sent back, it is true, by the Croatian. 
But there was this difference between them ; the Croatian press did not 
intermeddle with the domestic affairs of Hungary, it acted on the defen- 
sive, it defended the cause of the Ban and the country, and however 
provoked, always replied with dignity and self-control. But the time was 
past in which such weapons could much avail. 

Newspaper invectives were no longer adequate to repress his growing 

ower. Recourse was had to other expedients. It was sought to render 
fim suspected in the eyes of the very sovereign whom he was labouring 
to serve. 

Sick and feeble lay the emperor in the royal palace at Innsprick. It 
was a remote and retired spot. Many of his best friends vzere absent ; he 
was surrounded by an Hungarian ministry. Throvzn all the borders the 
irruption of the Raizes and Servians had prodyiced alarm ; the cry of “ the 
country is in danger,’—that tocsin ery which creates so much of the 
danger it affects to apprehend, was heard on every side. 

The Ban, it was represented, might easily have prevented or repressed 
this inroad: he allowed the torrent to grow, to advance, to burst all 
bounds: the cause of this apathy was obvious: the movement originated 
from himself. It was not less easy to connect him with the Pansclavist 
attempts in Prague. In a word, the object at which he aimed was no 
longer to be concealed, the ascendency of the Sclave at the expense of 
the other races of the empire. ‘These representations had their effect ; 
the conspiracy succeeded. ‘The emperor declared the Ban destitué from 
all his offices and dignities, but fearful still of the consequences, required 
that public effect should not be given to the edict, unless in case of his 
refusal to abide by the decisions of the Hungarians. A more signal 
instance of court intrigue and short-sighted as well as ignoble policy— 
dangerous not less to the Magyar than to the Sclave—one more calculated 
to bring liberty as well as monarchy into contempt,— could not have been 
devised. Jellachlich was forthwith put to the test. He was enjoined 
not to attend the approaching meeting, on the 5th of June, of the Diet 
of Agram, and summoned to appear instead at Innspruck to answer the 
charges preferred against him. This injunction, inspired by Hungarian 
influence, was well calculated for its purpose. It was an important 
occasion and meeting that which was about to take place ; deputies from all 
the Croatian provinces were about to assemble at Agra; grave affairs, nay, 
the greatest which could affect the feelings and interests of a people, were 
on the point of being discussed. It had another object. The Session was 
to be preceded by the solemn installation of the Ban. An ordinary man 
might have obeyed the mandate: the Ban knew at whose suggestion it had 
issued 3 he set at nought the summons, and on the appointed day appeared 
at Agram, and not at Innspruck. Enthusiastic was his welcome: 
great the jubilee with which he was received by all classes of his or 
men. His installation was performed amidst universal acclamations by 
the Greek or non-united Bishop and Patriarch of Karlowitz, partly in 
consequence of the Bishop of Agram being absent, partly from a wish to 
give evidence in his own instance, that, even in Croatia, religion and 
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churchwere now free, And strange the contrast the proceedings of 
that day gonvetad to any one acquainted with the secret machinations 
and duplicity of the court. In the very moment in which he was 
denounced as traitor by his sovereign, stood Ban Jellachlich in the Diet 
Hall at Agram, doing all that in him lay to rouse, by his eloquence, the 
affections and energies of his hearers to loyalty and devotedness to that 
same prince; and so unconscious, or so doubtful of the real opinions of 
the emperor did he feel, that but a few days after (the 12th of June), 
at the head of a deputation composed of Colonel Denkstein, Count 
Nugent, Count Ludwig Erdédy, Baron Franz Kulmer, Count Karl 
Draskovich, and several others, he set out, without hesitation, for Inn- 
spruck. His progress through the Tyrol, in the midst of Alpine songs, 
patriotic music, festal arches, popular cheerings, was one brilliant 
tr,;mmphal march. The Tyrolese sympathised with the Croatians; they 
were distinguished by the same spirit of devotion to the Imperial House ; 
they had besiag some old reminiscences ; the name of Jellachlich was not 
unknown amongst w2e™. Many an old rifle in those mountains had 
fought in the victorious ne. of Feldkirch under his father. On his 
arrival, no communication was made <9 him,—not a word spoken of the 
edict, sanctioned by the emperor but six days before. Prince Paul 
Esterhazy, the then Minister of Hungary for Foreign Affairs, had re- 
ceived instructions from Pesth not to allow of any interview between him 
and the emperor. On this being communicated to the Deputation, it 
determined at once on instantly returning, the Ban first conveying in 
clear terms to the emperor, that he did not hold it to be consistent with 
the dignity of his majesty, nor with his own, to submit to the control of 
an Hungarian ministry. 

But whilst the empire was thus divided against itself, the court gave 
proof of being scarcely less separated into different parties. The same 
man who was refused all approach to the sovereign, was received not 
yo without difficulty but with open arms by the Archduke Franz Karl 
and the Archduchess Sophia. An audience, through their intervention, 
was, at last, obtained: but apprehensive of its results, Esterhazy and the 
Hungarian ministry, no longer able to prevent it, required to be present. 
The archduke endeavoured to meet this new difficulty: the Ban still re- 
mained firm in his resolution: he would make no sivesies to the Hun- 
garians. A middle term was as Jast found: a public was substituted for 
a private audience. On the appointed day (19th of June), the deputa- 
tion, with Jellachlich at their head, appeared before the assembled court. 
All then at Innspruck—emperor and empress, archdukes and arch- 
duchesses, the whole of the corps diplomatique, the usual cortége of state 
officers, lords, and ladies attended. ‘The Hungarian ministry likewise ap- 

. It was a remarkable seene—Jellachlich stood out before his Croa- 
tians, before the élite of the nation, and addressed, in his and their name, the 
emperor. In glowing language he placed before the sovereign the peri- 
lous state of the monarchy: the devotedness unto death of a true and 
valorous people. He spoke of the rights of both, of the interests of both, 
eloquently and courageously. It was not fitting that faithful servants 
should be trodden into dust, or passed away with the stroke of a pen to 
others at the very moment they were laying at the foot of the throne 
their urgent prayers that the bonds which held them to the empire should 
be rendered more indissoluble than ever. Croatia was its right arm—the 
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border provinces its bone and muscle; though not forming more than 
the five-and-thirtieth portion of the monarchy, they furnished not less 
than one-third of its infantry, and could, when necessary, make it double. 
Such a land and people—such hearts and arms were not, in an hour like 
this of danger, recklessly to be cast away. The effect was striking: the 
court was moved, many shed tears. It was something new to see a man 
of genius, vigour, and intrepidity, addressing a weak and sickly sovereign 
face to face, before friend and foe. It carried the mind back to times 
when individuality, still strong, broke down all barriers of rank or posi- 
tion, and ruled by the force of personal prowess and mind. The charges 
were no longer pressed: the intervention of the Archduke John was 
sought and employed, with a view to remove the imputations of the Hun- 
ans. 

The act of dismissal was not formally cancelled, but the Ban was 
allowed de facto to continue in the full exercise of his high trust. Every 
one felt assured that the emperor looked only for the favourable moment 
to withdraw an edict which it was now clear had been extorted from him 
against his will. The Archduke John addressed him an autograph 
letter of congratulation in the most affectionate terms, “ An meinen 
lieben Bannus”—“ To my dear Ban.” The audience was scarcely over 
when he was received by the Archduke Franz, and the Archduchess 
Sophia, in the most friendly manner. The Prince Esterhazy seemed to 
expect a visit; this not taking place he visited the Ban. It is said they 
remained closeted for more than an hour ; and that the prince on leay- 
ing the apartment, apparently much excited, was heard to exclaim, in 
passing through the Croatians assembled in the antechamber, “ What a 
man! I must myself go to Pesth: this matter must henceforth take 
another direction.” 

And thus he left Innspruck, in the midst of the caresses of the court, 
the defeat or reconciliation of his enemies, the exultation of his friends, 
and the jubilee of the people. His return was a festival!—And all this 
was an illusion—a fraud—a snare! 

He had now reached Lienz—a small village on his way homeward— 
when taking up the papers of the day, amongst them the “ Wiener 
Zeitung,” the first thing which struck his astonished and indignant eye 
under the date of the 19th of June, the very day of his audience with 
the emperor, was the edict for his dismissal—the edict which was not to 
have been acted on, and of the existence of which not one single tongue 
had ventured to utter to him a syllable during the whole of his stay at 
Innspruck! Nor was this all ; as if the court could be true to none, the 
document reluctantly yielded was rendered by a ruse inoperative: it 
was published without the counter-signature of an Hungarian minister. 
The Ban was insulted and derided : the Hungarian was duped and foiled. 
It is hard to say how such a government could inspire or deserve confi- 
dence. But this was only one step in that labyrinth of follies and du- 


‘plicities, which render this page of Austrian history as contemptible as it 


is mysterious. 

At this news, as may well be imagined, the whole of South Sclavonia 
wasin aflame. ‘Through all their bounds and borders there was but one 
cry of sorrowful and scornful indignation at the ignoble treachery of the 
court. The Ban was silent. None of the papers of the day contain 
one single word of reproach or resentment from him. But looking back 
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to time and place, to men and circumstances, bitterly must his true 
heart have felt and deplored this wound ee and so struck. His 
reception by the emperor, the deep concealment, on every side, of the 
hostile edict, the friendly advances of the archduke and archduchess, the 
selection of the Archduke John as the mediator, all these matters taken 
together showed how little he could in future count on such a govern- 
ment, how little it was intended that their mandates should be res- 
d or obeyed. The Ban was silent, but not so the Croatian Diet. 
ey bore not the wrong with the same meekness or humility. In 
bold but just phrase, they represented to the emperor their veneration 
and love for their chief, their grief at the injury which had been per- 
petrated against him. In his wounds they had been wounded : in his 
interests their interests had been sacrificed. Their allegiance and union 
with the empire still remained unshaken, but they asked how was it 
that while the light of freedom had arisen over every other land in the 
empire, they alone should be bowed down under the yoke of a foreign 
dominion. To Hungary and Hungarian intrigue they traced this edict, 
and in proportion to their attachment to the Ban, was their indignation 
at such interference.” These sentiments were re-echoed by the troops 
along the frontier. They were the sentiments indeed of the whole 
nation. 

Under these circumstances, the Ban considered himself justified in 
paying no regard to the Imperial edict. He knew how unreal it was in 
every respect, and trusted to future events for his justification. He 
returned at once to Agra, where he was met with unbounded enthusiasm, 
and so far from retiring into a private capacity, as was intended, he em- 
ployed to the utmost every means which his official position gave him, 
redoubled every exertion, took every measure to put the country in a 
state of defence, to win still more the confidence of his compatriots, to 
rouse and prepare for the uncompromising maintenance of their 
nationality. Neither the mandate of the sovereign nor the Austrian and 
German press (then by no means favourable), nor the fierce denunciations 
of the M: ar orators and writers, neither private intrigue nor public 
attack had any effect in diverting him from this purpose. No longer 
confined to Croatia, he journeyed through all Sclavonia, and everywhere 
found the same reception, everywhere the same determination to support 
and defend him in the coming emergency. 

Events soon — how just and wise were these precautions. So far 
from. visiting this contumacy with chastisement, the ‘court of Vienna 
found itself reduced to try other means for the accomplishment of its 
purpose. It was thought that by mutual explanations an arrangement 
might still be devised acceptable to both, and sufficient to tranquillise 
these angry elements. A conference was proposed to take place at 
Vienna. Bathyany, the Hungarian minister, was there ; Jellachlich was 
invited to meet him—he acceded ;—his reception in the Imperial capital 
was encouraging ; immense multitudes came out to meet him. He had’ 
scarcely Scaahed the Badener Bahnhof, when cries resounded on every 
side, “‘ Where is Jellachlich ?” During his stay in the city his residence 
in the K&rnthnerstrass was surrounded by crowds of admirers. The 
officers of the _— honoured him on the 29th of July with a serenade 
and a “ Fackelzug.” Nor had the slight interruption attempted by the 

Hungarian party any other effect than to furnish him with an opportu- 
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nity of addressing the Viennese from his window, in a speech terminatin 
with these words :—‘ My cause is the cause of honour ; therefore am 
ready to lay before you frankly all m feelings and intentions. I am 
no foe to the noble Hungarian nation, but to those only who, hurried on 
by their separation tendencies, for their own selfish ends would rend 

ungary from Austria, and thus render both weak. I, my brothers, I 
wish a great, a strong, a powerful, a free, an undivided Austria. Long 
live our beautiful fatherland! and long live Germany !” 

Notwithstanding these demonstrations, the conference of Vienna pro- 
duced no peaceful result. It was soon obvious that all compromise was 
impracticable. Jellachlich did not indeed require the political separation 
of the Sclavonian Border territories from the Hungarian united king- 
dom, but he did require a due recognition of the national and local in- 
terests of the Sclavonian races, and in that view the suppression of the 
Hungarian ministries of war and finance, which by establishing an alto- 
gether independent action of the Magyar element, left the Sclavonic 
more or less at its mercy ; in a word, he demanded the surrender of that 
independence which had been set up by Hungary since March, -1848, 
and a re-entrance into the relations of the other provinces of the Austrian 
monarchy. 

This, as may be easily imagined, was resisted with no less obstinacy 
by the Hungarian minister. In a country which aimed at total sepa- 
ration, and had accomplished it in part, it was a question of life and 
death. The negotiations were broken off—the Hungarians, on their 
side, in greater difficulty than ever, with their position exposed through 
the apathy of the imperial troops: Jellachlich on his more than ever 
conscious of his advantages, hastened respectively to make immediate 
preparations for war. Notwithstanding the two battalions sent from 
each of the frontier regiments to Italy, he had still left in each dis- 
trict from 4000 to 5000 volunteers. ‘‘ With God! and be heroes!” 
was the old cry of departure of the Borderers, whenever the emperor 
called them to join his standard in war — “With God, and be 
heroes!” arose from the sick and the sound, the young and old. 
“With God, and be heroes!—our women and children will guard our 
borders from the Turks ;” greeted him on every side. Croatia and 
Sclavonia imposed, and submitted to the heaviest burthens : as by the 
stroke of a magician’s wand, arms, artillery, provisions, magazine 
stores, sprung up in profusion—none of the munitions of war were 
wanting. This was attributed at the time to the secret aid of the Austrian 
minister of war: it may be doubted whether he then contributed any 
thing beyond sympathy ; later, indeed, determination and success may 
have attracted or compelled such aid. Such indeed was the whole 
policy of this vacillating cabinet ; following events instead of guiding 
them, determined by temporary expediency instead of eternal justice, to 
friend and foe equally dissimulative, attempting to keep together the 
fragments of the empire, and every day infusing new solvents calculated 
to loosen and divide. 

Jellachlich had now completed his arrangements. With the fervent 
support of his own Croatians, and the warm wishes of many Austrian 
regiments, and no very determined opposition on the part even of the 
Hungarians themselves, armed at every point, he stood ready to pass the 
frontier of Hungary. 
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Civil war was imminent ; a few still looked (they were very few) to the 
mediation or control of the emperor. In this crisis, on the 4th of September, 


1848, ap in the Agramer Zeitung, an imperial edict in open recanta- 


tion of all former measures on the subject, restoring the Ban to all his public 
honours and functions, in recognition “ of his wise and patriotic services !” 
But this, too, was without the si re of an Hungarian minister. It 
thus looked little less than a formal declaration of war against ore It 
was so interpreted. The ferment, the consternation it produced is well 
known. An Hungarian deputation hastened to Schonbrun ; it was re- 
ceived, but none but the most evasive answers returned. The court would 
enter into no explanation, no discussion, until the Kossuth ministry had 
been dismissed. This was complied with, A Bathyany ministry was 
formed —but to no purpose; the old Kossuth spirit still breathed through it. 
Neither the court nor Jellachlich gained b alteration. New compli- 
cations succeeded. The nokieeed Stephen had at first attempted, in 
quality of viceroy, to conduct affairs; this he soon found to be im- 

ible ; @ semi-provisional government, a species of Kossuth and 
aes dictatorship was appointed ; it had given way to the cena. 
ministry, and this now had failed. In the meantime the dangers whic 
threatened Hungary every day increased. Jellachlich had already passed 
the Drave on the morning of the 11th of September, with the main body 
of his army, and was now advancing towards the capital. 

The “ Landwehr” was called out, and the very same Diet which had 
refused the archduke more extensive powers, now called on him to do his 
duty as Palatine, and to place himself at the head of the insurrection. For 
a moment he hesitated, and appeared disposed to take the command of 
the troops, but, on the 17th of September, instead of appearing, as was 

, at their head, he escaped to Vienna, on the plea of making one 
more effort for conciliation. This last link with the court being broken, 
Hungary now stood in open revolt. Every exertion was made, but the 
means and chances were unequal. The national guard, the army of the 
Drave, were for the most part composed of raw recruits ; a feeble force 

inst the 30,000 or 40,000 men of Jellachlich, who now stood at Great 
isa ready to strike the decisive blow. 

But in this moment of suspense, Vienna gave a new direction to events, 
the flight of the emperor to Olmiitz, left little doubt what course it 
was now intended to pursue. The rural population had never forgotten 
their traditional attachment to the House of Hapsburg, and the emperor 
still maintains something in all his weakness of that good natured home- 
liness, which smoothened down with the peasant so much of the harsher 
form of absolutism in the time of his predecessors. On the way they 
crowded out from the vi with song and shout to meet their Kaiser. 
Woe to the “ Studiosus” who on that day dared to show himself with red 
cap or red handkerchief, albeit of the national guard, amongst them. 

At Egginburg the whole neighbourhood gathered round the Imperial 
a The emperor had way made for them, and addressed them in 
the old paternal tone of Kaiser Franz—“ Children! what I’ve promised I’ll 
keep. bott, Tithes, and all those other matters have ceased. I’ve 
sanctioned and signed it, and so it shall remain. Your emperor gives you 
his word for it, and you may believe your emperor. I mean well towards 
you, but in Vienna there are people who do not mean well towards me, 
and who wish to seduce you. As I can no longer help myself, I must, un-- 
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fortunately, send military amongst them to make them act better,” &c., 
&c.* These words were received with more applause than would have 
been the most studied oration. The old spoke of the late “blessed” 
emperor, and the women hung out “ schwiirz-gelbe” handkerchiefs, the 
imperial colours. The Austrian | sng is conservative, and looks with 
something akin to detestation on the unintelligible theories and wild up- 
roar of the towns. So long as he is allowed to reap what he sows, the 
patriotism of the Aula appears to him incomprehensible, The court saw 
enough to convince it, that it could rely on the country, in case of any 
measure against the towns; no aid could come to them from that 
quarter: no landsturm cry would be obeyed. The movements of 
Windisch-Gratz and Jellachlich were now safe. 

And day after day, closer and closer drew the lines,—move after move, 
until tower and pawn were shut in by bishop, king, and knight ; and 
the issue of the great game no longer appeared doubtful. Few sieges in 
modern times have been so fraught with the wild and wayward ; with 
huge and harsh contrasts of men and things. A sovereign with out- 
stretched arm and uplifted sword oyer his own capital; his Parliament 
sitting within its walls; his subjects within, as without, protesting 
allegiance ; without, as within, proclaiming freedom ;—resisting in despite 
of their allegiance the still constitutional head of the state ; in despite 
of their protestations in favour of liberty, ready to crush it ;—nationalities 
of all kinds (even wae « has several) under new banners, the ve 
opposite to those under which they had at first set out. ‘‘ Deutschthum” in 

liance with ‘‘ Sclaventhum;” Sclaventhum at variance with itself, witness 
the letter of the Ban to his Bohemian brethren, and their expostulations 
in answer from Prague,—surely there were never joined in more tangled 
web so many and such various views and passions. At night might be 
heard on the Rother-Thurm bastion the bivouac of the Windisch-Gratz 
grenadiers chanting, with might and main, in the Leopoldstadt near,— 
‘Was ist der Deutschen Vaterland?” whilst the university ‘ Fuchs- 
lied,” —‘“ Was kommt dort von der Hoh’,” was converted into a 
“ Soldaten-Lied” for the occasion, and every now and then the burthen, 
—‘ Vom ledernen Jellachlich,” mixed jovially with Sclavonic lay and 
music, the Aula imitated ludicrously and fantastically by the camp. 

The day long certain, though long delayed, at last arrived, and the 
short pregnant telegraphic despatch, “The Imperial troops are in pos- 


“session of the City,” told all. With them entered Jellachlich—not into a 


conquered, as many hold, but into a liberated town. It looked as if the 
capital had drawn in by some singular convulsion the blood from the ex- 
tremities to the heart. All its far off and heterogeneous elements were 
that day pressed together, visibly represented, written down in broad and 
flaring line and colour, in its streets: strange sights, uncouth sounds : 
the many-handed and party-coloured power, there for the first time self- 
conscious, actual and acting in one narrow sphere. Jellachlich entered, 
but not before he had driven back the Hungarians from the frontier, 





* The very words of the emperor, if we are to trust the report:—“ Kinder 
was ich versprochen hab’ das halt’ ich ; Robott, Zehend, und das andere hat auf- 
gehort ; ich hab’s sanctionirt, unterschrieben und dabei bleibt’s : eure Kaiser 
gibt euch sein Wort darauf, und glaubt’s dem Kaiser; ich mein’s gut mit euch ; 
aber in Wien gieb’s Leut’ die’s nicht gut mit mir meinen, und die euch auch 
verfiuhren wollen: und da kann ich mir nicht helfen ich wird leider Militir 
hinschicken miissen,” wu. s. w. 
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which he had passed in defiance of the people as he had sat at the “‘ Ban- 
tafel,” at A in defiance of the sovereign, in obedience as he held it to 
a higher seite and wiser policy than that of either. At three o'clock on 
2nd of November, he en at the head of a regiment of Cuirassiers 
ed by a division of the Sereschener so eRe wild and fierce mass, 
the famous “ Red Mantles.” Red caps, cloaks, with dagger, and 
istol, eastern-wise in belt, carbine, or rifle, or sabre in hand; “ never saw 
,” says an eye-witness, “a set of more thorough-looking bandits, in the 
whole course of my life.” And in the midst of these, amongst them, but 
not of them, rode the Ban, in his gray hussar cloak—a_noble-lodking 
personege of right gallant and knightly bearing. No sooner had he 
assed the Burgthor than salutations and vivats greeted him on every side; 
dkerchiefs waved from fair hands, men joined their shouts ; while with 
that courtly and joyous grace which has always distinguished him, he 
returned the compliments with bows to the windows above, and with 
responding cheers to the crowds below. ‘ Blushes of -burning shame,” 
says one, who stood near him, “flushed up my cheek at the sight, 
familiar as I was with the versatility of the people and taught not then 
for the first time to despise them.” 

Yet there was some excuse for all this, both in those who knew the man, 
and in those who for the first time beheld him irrespective of all 
cause and purpose for which he came. No harsh deeds of blood, no reck- 
less eqahedbealing of human life, no brutal trampling on the rights and 
fruits of civilisation have been laid to his charge. He seems taken from 
the bosom of its most favored recesses, not to rouse or urge on barbarous 
hordes to the destruction of its glories, but to guide and control them as far 
as he can. He bears even in his externals the indications of this refinement. 
Jellachlich is scarcely of the middle size, not coarsely, but muscularly 
built, a man more of moral than physical power. His high and clear fore- 
head, bald nearly of hair ; his black, keen, and easily kindled eye, 2 grave 
= Fsg Ae Se of countenance, but above all a singularly gentle me- 
ancholy about the mouth, mark aman in whom very opposite elementsare 
favourably blended. Those best acquainted with his habitual existence, 
bear testimony to the accuracy with which these physical characteristics 
express the moral man. Kindliness and sociability are interwoven in his 
whole nature, always ready with word and deed, always equal, always 
accessible, he throws unreservedly his heart and door open to every 
sorrow, oa wrong. Eager for all action, intellectual as well as bodily, 
distinguished as a statesman, not unknown as a writer, he is a stranger 
to no department, but his paramount, his true vocation is war. In cha- 
racter and conduct noble, of the most chivalrous valour and honour, 
generous, liberal, a true son, an ardent lover of his country, a soldier, 
poet, patriot combined, master not of the arms only but of the inmost 

earts of his countrymen, he seems to stand out from the general mass 
of historic personages of our day, as destined to perform not merely a 
romantic, but a great part, in the history of a mighty futurity. And to 
this, not his own will alone may lead him, but the very necessities by 
which as by Greek fate, or Mahomedan fatalism, he seems to be borne 
on. “ Vienna is in the hands of the Imperial troops,” is not the whole 
of this history : the epoch closes not here. Who will say that the rude 
on of the Frankfort orator—“ The Austrian empire is a black- 

ow lie” (eine schwarzgelbe liige)—be false or true! Who will say, 
that it is a heap of fragments, or an incorporation of states ? Who will 
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say that the object which kept together the assailants during the mo- 
ment of attack being now gained, it will no longer prevent them from 
breaking out into discordagain? The Vienna, and the Diet, and the 
Aula questions, may be settled, but is it not wa Bo make way for the 
Magyar, the Sclavonian, the Servian, the Tzechian, and the Italian, 
lowering gloomily behind ? Should Hungary succeed, straight snaps 
asunder the last link which binds her to the empire. Should the empire 
succeed, should Jellachlich at last be enabled to humble or restrain her, who 
can answer even in his despite, for the justice or the wisdom of the Im- 
rial Camarilla, after such proofs of the puny intrigue, and Stuart-like faith 
ee with which it played with events and nations, even against him ? 
Is Austria prepared to listen to the call of iy and to set herself up 
as the Sclavonic Empire of Europe, expurging herself of Germanism and 
Magyarism at the same time? Who in the midst of such repellants 
working inwardly, can look with hope abroad for the iron hand of some 
Otho or Frederick to compress and consolidate her anew? Cohesion want- 
ing, what other energy can supply its place ? Where the centripetal is 
not, and the centrifugal is in such furious action, who can doubt, sooner 
or later, of the inevitable result ? And in the breaking loose of this 
lanet from its orbit, in the breaking up of this Austrian world 
into fragments and smaller worlds of its own, in the resolving into 
kingdoms, what now is empire, who may say how much, or what may 
fall to the lot of any nation or of any men? Here, as elsewhere, mind 
will command matter, and people for their own sakes, re-arrange them- 
selves under some symbol, some guarantee of order, of permanence, of 
certainty-—under chiefs or kings. Half of those who have become such 
in the history of mankind, have been long masters in the hearts of the 
people before they were written down in document or title—sovereigns. 
As Hapsburg began so may Jellachlich begin. The Ban-viceroy of 
Croatia is not stranger in sound or fact, than the Pasha-viceroy of 
Egypt, in a decaying monarchy, first its officer, then its rival, then one 
of its monarchs himself. In such a parcelling or promotion, an Illyrian, 
a Croatian,.a South Sclavonian crown is quite as natural as a Prussian, a 
Westphalian, or a Hanoverian. Margraves and Electors are not better 
stuff for such dignities than Bans. And above all, it should be remem- 
bered, the cause has been, and is, Sclavonic and the head of Pansclavism, 
the Czar will take care that a member of the race, and virtually, if not 
nominally, his feudatory—“ aura toujours droit.” 


Le premier qui fut roi, fut un soldat heureux ! 


says the poet. Few periods are more likely to give a new illustration of 
the aphorism than the present, few soldiers more fitted to justify it, than 
the Ban Jellachlich. 
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THE GIANTS INVASIONS 
BY JOHN OXENFORD, ESQ. 
Cuapter I. 


TIIE FIRST APPEARANCE OF THE GIANTS IN BOHEMIA. 


Tue marriage of the good Eginhard, King of Bohemia, with Adelaide, 
the Emperor’s daughter, was blest with two children. We: have used 
this word “ blest” rather in accordance with a common mode of speaking, 
than with any decided reference to the real truth of the case. For 
although the daughter, hight Amelia, was all very well in her way, and 
reasonably good-looking, the son Frederic was as ill-favoured and ill- 
conditioned a cub as you would have disliked to meet in a dingy passage 
on a dark night. Moreover, although the term was not in use in his 
day, he aimed at being a sort of ultra “fast man.” Had he lived in 
modern times, he would have pulled knockers off doors, and rang bells in 
the middle of the night; would have been perpetually in the station- 
house ; would have ordered a pair of boots to be set down very dear in 
his father’s bill, and have sold them for ready money very cheap; would 
have pawned his watch for petty cash, and when he wanted more petty 
cash, would have vended the duplicate to a friend—with a thousand little 
eccentricities highly annoying to parents and guardians, but exceedingly 
delectable to readers of police reports. However, this sort of “fun 
would have been thought duality small in ancient Bohemia, and the 
‘*Jarks” of Prince Frederic were on a very grand scale. Not only did 
he carry to a great extent a disorderly inclination to the fair sex, but he 
thought it pretty sport to burn down a village and ignite a convent or 
two. The peasants, when they saw their houses blazing about their ears, 
recollected how in former times Frederic’s grandfather on the mother’s 
side had entered Bohemia and laid waste the country; and they asserted, 
disapprovingly, that the Prince was a “chip of the old block.” 

ven King Eginhard, who was a most indulgent parent, began to 
look serious when news came respecting the sixth Benedictine Monastery 
that had been burned by his son. 

“T am afraid,” said he to himself, “that Frederic is getting into bad 
habits. One cannot expect too much steadiness from a high-born youth, 
and I have set down the burned villages to the account of ‘ wild oats.’ 
But these attacks on the monks look exceedingly loose, and if I do not 
take care I shall get into some confounded squabble with the Pope.” 

“Tam Yedon Valk,” said a voice in the court-yard, where the king 
sat reflecting, imagining that he was quite alone. 

“* Bee ae pardon,” said the startled monarch, looking up, and a good 
way up he had to look, before he could see the countenance of his 
unexpected visitor. A giant stood before him of such amazing stature, 
that he could peep over the walls of Prague without rising on tiptoe, and 
go down the longest street in eight paces. 

“ T,” repeate the giant, “am Yedon Yalki, a chevalier from the 
Calmuck country,” (this was a little beyond King Eginhard’s geography), 
‘* the residence of the strongest people in the world. I have vanquished 
more than a hundred knights, crushing them to powder with the weight 





* This tale is founded on (not translated from) a German popular story.—J. O. 
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of my fist. If I stamp, the whole earth trembles. If I but look ata 
man—’"’ 

« Dwell a little less on your personal peculiarities, and come a little 
faster to the object of your visit,” interrupted the king, somewhat 
impatiently. 

“ That,” said the giant, with a business-like air; “is speedily stated. 
“We, Calmuck giants, simply request you will hand us over your 
kingdom of Bohemia without further ado. 

“ Upon my word,” muttered Eginhard. 

Or that you will give us every year a young person (feminine) of 

al race.” 

«A sort of tribute, like that of the Athenians to the Minotaur ?” 
insinuated the king. 

“ Of the parties you have just named, I know nothing,” remarked 
the giant, drily; “nor do I see that an allusion to them helps our 
negotiation. In the case of your not “ee either of the alternatives 
we offer, some fifty of us intend to march into this paltry little city of 
Prague, and any attempt on the part of your forces to resist us would be 
perfectly ridiculous.” 

Having made his statement, Yedon Yalki deliberately curled his 
moustache with his finger and thumb, and awaited a reply. 

‘‘ Vain boaster!” began his majesty of Bohemia. 

‘Stop a moment,” said the giant, quietly ; “ I would fain remove the 
erroneous impression you seem to entertain.” So saying, he took up the 
colossal statue of some old Czech, and playfully balanced it, with the 
head on his fore-finger, after which feat, he conscientiously restored the 

re to its proper place. 

“ Well,” said the king, “I admit that I was wrong, when I called 
you a vain boaster, and, by way of compensation, as you are certainly a 
well-built individual, I readily offer you a porter’s place in the royal 
household.” 

“ J, a porter ?—I, a porter ?” thundered forth Yedon Yalki, “ I, the 
Calmuck ambassador ?—Are you sober, little man of Bohemia? Doubt- 
less, in this land, the liquors are stronger than the inhabitants.” 

“Then,” said the king, “ if you will not accept the place I condescend 
to offer you, tell your king—or your duke—or whoever it is that has 
the misfortune to govern such a troop of unwieldy cubs, that we will not 
give him an ineh of this ancient and honourable territory, and that if 

is prudence be equal to his size, he will stop at home and vegetate in 
the Calmuck country.” 

This vigorous speech of the King of Bohemia really somewhat awed 
the big ambassador. Without saying another word, he stalked away 
through Prague, brushing off the tiles of the houses as he passed along, 
and took himself, as fast as his legs could carry him—which was no small 
pace—into the eountry of the Galina. 


C#apter II. 


SHOWING THE UNEXPECTED WORTH OF THE PRINCE FREDERIC. 

Tue king of the giants had a serious fit of illness, when he heard of 
the presumptuous rt mn of the King of Bohemia. Of course, he did 
not give up the thought of invading the country, and as soon as he had 
recovered, he sent off Yedon Yalki, with a body of fifty giants under him, 
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who stationed themselves before the walls of Prague, much to the con- 
sternation of the citizens. Being thus beyond the ear-shot of his sove- 
reign, Yedon Yalki began to make terms of his own, and promised the 
Bohemians that he would leave the country if the Princess Amelia were 

iven to him as a bride. If this pro were refused, he offered to 
Slecide the whole difference by single combat with any knight the Bohe- 
mians might select for their champion. 

This last offer was a mere piece of bravado, as he never dreamed that 
a knight could be found valiant enough to encounter him, and he was 

ectly astounded when a somewhat insolent messenger from the city 
told him that Prince Frederic, son of the King of Bohemia, would 
appear at one of the city gates at three o’clock on the following day, and 
en in the single combat as proposed. 

When the Romans fought the Sabines, the Sabine women were greatly 
afflicted, because they saw that, whichever way victory turned, it would be 
to their own disadvantage, and that they must lose either husbands or 
brothers. The citizens of Prague, who assembled on the walls to see the 

at fight between Frederic and the giant, were in a position precisely 

e reverse of that of the Sabine women. Whether the prince killed the 

iant, or the giant killed the prince, the land would contain one nuisance 
the less, and no spectacle could have been anticipated with satisfaction 
more unmixed. 

When the scapegrace Frederic placed himself before Yedon Yalki, he 
cut such a ridiculous little figure, in spite of his fine armour, that the 
giant made the whole country echo with derisive laughter. 

“T fight with such a whipper-snapper as that ?” exclaimed the great 
Yedon, “ why I should be the laughing-stock of all the Calmucks. No, 
indeed ; but however, there is a fifth-rate giant in our troop here, who may 
perhaps condescend to knock out the young rascal’s brains.” 

So saying he turned on his heel, and walked off with the greatest dis- 
dain, every now and then turning his head round, and looking at Frede- 
ric with a withering sneer that almost made the young scion of royalty 
dance with rage. However, his place was soon supplied by the fifth-rate 
giant, hight Rullweg, who also looked at the prince with contempt, but it 
was a contempt mingled with pity. 

“So, youngster, you can fight with giants, can you 2” 

“ don’t know, but I'll try,” modestly replied the prince, and seeing 
the giant raise his club, he very prudently took his position among a 
clump of sturdy fruit-trees. The tremendous Yedon, had he been the 
combatant, would have torn up the trees by the roots, with a good fillip, 
but the feebler Rullweg banged about the trunks to little purpose, while 
the young prince dodged about them with infinite agility. Rullweg there- 
fore changed his plan of attack, and struck the Seohes instead of the 
trunks, thus bringing such a shower of apples and pears about the prince’s 
ears, that the latter was forced to quit his wan position. 

As there is no such thing as an unmixed character, so with all his bad 
ett the young prince had one virtue. There was no knight in all 

ohemia who could throw a knife at an adversary with greater force, or 
with more certainty. Now Rullweg, having got the prince into the open 
country, was so sure of his man that he fought carelessly, and the con- 
noisseurs on the wall were heard to remark that his blows were dealt with 
more foree than science. While he went lumbering about, Frederic 


took an opportunity of drawing a knife from his girdle, and flung it into 
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the giant’s face, so that it stuck in his cheek, just below the right eye, 
and caused him such infernal pain, that he dropped his club, und hurried 
back to the camp. The Bohemians on the walls raised a shout of victory, 
and Frederic —for the first time in his life—found himself popular. 

The Carthaginians used to crucify those of their generals who lost a 
victory, and a policy, similar in principle, a less harsh, was adopted 
by the giants. Any one of their number, who had been vanquished, was 
excluded from their society, till he had retrieved his laurels, and ere 
as\a punishment for the very inglorious result of his encounter wit 
Frederic, had to sit outside the camp all night, exposed to a remarkably 
cold wind, which made his teeth chatter, while it fortified his courage for 
the morning. 

When morning came the giant returned to the place of contest, and 
the prince, dressed with increased splendour on the strength of his vic- 
tory, came out to meet him. To prevent any of the knife exploits, the 
giaut shielded his face with his mailed left hand, closely inspecting the 
movements of the youth between his fingers. He then flung his club at 
his assailant, and though he missed his aim, succeeded in upsetting 
Frederic’s presence of mind, by the fall of the huge weapon. Closing 
upon him, in the moment of stupefication, he snatched him up from the 
ground, tucked him up under his left arm, and while he was fixed in 
that inglorious posture, administered to him several hearty boxes on 
the ear with his right hand, and delivered to him a strong lecture on the 
uncertainty of human affairs. 

The giants seemed to be satisfied with this victory, for they all 
marched back to their own country, taking with them the Prince Frede- 
ric, whom they employed in the most servile offices, and corporally 
chastised when he did not come up to the proper mark of industry and 
diligence. 

Cuapter III. 


SHOWING HOW LITTLE GOOD CAME FROM PORTUGAL, AND HOW MUCH 
FROM PICARDY. 


Tue people of Prague were in eestasies of delight at the unexpected 
result of the combat. The giants had walked off, and had taken the 
ill-conditioned young prince with them—what could be more thoroughly 
satisfactory ? But in King Eginhard the father was stronger than the 
politician, and far from being pleased with the disappearance of the ju- 
venile, he sent out a bevy of heralds to inform the world that the hand of 
the Princess Amelia should be the reward of him who brought the prince 
back from the land of the Calmucks. 

The first country in which this declaration seemed to make an impres- 
sion, was one situated a good way off, namely, the kingdom of Portugal. 
The inhabitants of lands near Bohemia seemed to be deaf to the solicita- 
tions of King Eginhard, but at Lisbon they produced a great effect. 
Some chroniclers attempt to explain this anomalous fact by saying, that 
the Princess Amelia was the more admired the less she was seen,—but we 
dismiss the remark as illiberal and scandalous. 

One Sir Louis of Lisbon, commonly called the Knight of the Laurel 
Wreath, was so marvellously attracted by the prize which King Eginhard 
had offered, that he presented himself at Prague as soon as the rate of 
travelling would allow, and undertook to accomplish the deliverance so 
earnestly desired. He was received in the most magnificent manner ; 
Jan.—voUu. LXXXV. NO. CCCXXXVII. E 
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fed till there was risk that he would kill himself, regaled with wine till 
he was really the worse for it ; while his squire was entertained almost as 
splendidly as himself. As for the princess, he thought that he had never 
in all his life beheld any thing half so lovely,—for, be it remembered, 
he saw her amid the effects of the general jollification, and through a sort 
of winy atmosphere. 

. On setting off for the land of the Calmucks, the Portuguese knight 
left the royal family of Bohemia in a state of great hope, but he had not 
departed many months before the joy was turned to sorrow. Half-a- 


dozen as ruffianly-looking giants as you would wish to see came to the 
city, and said that Sir Louis had been soundly thrashed by the inimitable 
Coleen Balmott—(“There is always some new name among these 
cursed giants,” murmured King Eyinhard)—having previously staked 
the Princess Amelia on the issue of the combat. 

_ Who the devil gave him leave to do that?” thundered King Egin- 
hard. 
“‘Can’t say,” replied the chief spokesman; “all we know is, that he 
made oath to give up the princess, while our great sovereign Butsko”— 
(“ Hang those crack-jaw names,” muttered Eginhard)—* made a similar 
oath with respect to young Fred”—(“ Prince Frederic,” suggested the 
King). “ Therefore, as the combat has gone against your party, we have 
come to fetch our due—namely, the princess.” 

“Will no one resent this foul wrong?” exclaimed King Eginhard, 
looking round at his knights. 

The knights first looked at the king, then they measured with their 
eyes the stature of their giants, and then they gave sundry dry coughs, 
but not a man of them rose in answer to his sovereign’s call. 

King Eginhard cursed his court, and swore that the princess should 
only be carried away over his own dead body; but somehow or other, 
on the following day, the monarch was still alive, and yet a litter, carried 
by six giants, and containing a young lady exactly like the princess 
Amelia, was seen by a brave knight of Picardy, called Sir Julius of the 
we slowly proceeding along the high road from Prague to the Calmuck 


By the side of a pleasant spring the giants allowed the princess to rest 
for a while, and indulged themselves in divers manly sports, such as 
wrestling and a gigantic kind of leap-frog, the very earth trembling 
whenever one of the unwieldy bodies came to the ground. Presently 
they found that seven were engaged in the game instead of six, for Sir 
Julius had thrown himself into the midst of them without giving any 
notice, and was dealing his blows right and left. Soon the seven 
sporting characters were reduced to five, for the good sword of Julius 
had turned a brace of giants into corpses. The owe four, whose senses 
were completely bewildered by the suddenness of the attack, flew from 
the spot as fast as their legs could carry them, and scarcely rested till 
they saw King Butsko in his own metropolis of Trieso. 

_ The giant-king, on hearing the narrative, gave a look of exceeding 
disgust, and then, walking up to the four giants, deliberately struck their 
heads off—one by one. 

The brave Sir Julius, having heard from the fair Amelia the story of 
the giant's invasion, and the captivity of Prince Frederic, gave her in 
charge to his trusty squire, that she might be taken back to Prague, and 
proceeded, without delay, to the land of the Calmucks. 
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Cuapter IV. 


IN WHICH THE ACTIVE DISPOSITION OF SIR JULIUS IS PLAINLY SET 
FORTH. 


Tue great delight of the King and Queen of Bohemia at the unex- 

return of the princess was somewhat qualified by the thought 

that her brave deliverer would, as a matter of course, be captured by the 

Calmuck giants, and forced to assist Frederic and Louis in doing ignoble 

work. e squire, however, consoled them, by telling them that the 

hero of Picardy carried an enchanted sword, by virtue of which it was 
mathematically impossible that he could be conquered. 

[This little fact, by the way, while it comfortably allays our fears re- 

ing Sir Julius, considerably diminishes the interest which his appa- 
rent fearlessness had awakened in his behalf. ] 

King Eginhard, being thus assured that Sir Julius would return with 
Frederic and Louis, began to think how he should entertain him, and as 
his cash in hand did not come up to his notions of magnificence, he levied 
such a stout tax on the citizens of Prague, that the latter comprised 
royal family, giants, and Julius, all m one common imprecation. 

e preparations for festivity were not made in vain, for, in a short 
time, lo and behold, Sir Julius came back to Prague, bringing with him 
Prince Frederic and Sir Louis, and a promise from big King Butsko 
that he would never invade Bohemia again. He had fought with four 
giants, whom the Calmuck king had selected as champions, and had 
happily slain them all—thanks to the peculiar virtue of his weapon. 

othing remained to do but to marry the Princess Amelia to Sir 
Julius, and it was settled that the wedding should take place in three 
days. During this happy interval Sir Julius chanced to hear how there 
was a certain Castle Schildheiss in Bohemia, and how an unlucky knight, 
called Sir Strado, of the Fir-tree, lay enchanted there. 

[ Those of our readers who have had the felicity to read the delectable 
story of ‘“ Castle Schildheiss,”* will know all about Sir Strado and his 
scrape. ‘Those who have not been so fortunate, will have the kindness 
to assume that there was an enchanted knight named Strado, without 
further explanation. ] 

Now Sir Julius hearing of this little affair, thought it would be a 
graceful action if he were to deliver the lamented knight, and bring him 
to Prague as a wedding guest. So, under the pretence of hunting—a 
eee which often served, like charity, to cover a multitude of sins— 

e took himself off one morning with his trusty squire in the direction of 


Castle Schildheiss. 
CHAPTER V. 


AN UNEXPECTED VISITOR. 


THE treaty having been comfortably concluded with King Butsko, the 
citizens of Prague naturally thought that all connexion with the giants 
was at anend. They determined to make the brave Sir Julius a stand- 
ing toast, and resolved, if their grandchildren asked them the origin of 
this toast, to tell them how some colossal rapscallions had once invaded 
their country, shrewdly suspecting that the same grandchildren would 
not be over-ready with their credence. It was fairly settled that the 





* New Monthly —* Ixxxiy, p. 283. 
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history of the giants’ invasion would make a capital tale for a chimney- 
corner. 

But one morning the warden of a tower on the city wall being startled 
from his sleep by a gentle tap, which had well nigh pulverised him, 
looked up, and saw the largest face he had ever seen in his life. In fact, 
it was so large that, at first, he did not know it was a face, but thought 
that some broad landscape was by some miracle or other spread out 
before him, and it took him some time to reduce the lakes, mountains, &c., 
into a pair of great eyes, a huge nose, and so forth. As soon as he had 
ascertained that the face was a face, he quivered with horror, but the 
huge mouth smiled encouragement, and spoke thus :— 

“My good fellow, no harm is intended to you. You will simply 
inform your monarch that the giant Scharmak, of Inner Tartary, Grand 
Khan of the giants in general, solicits the honour of an interview.” 

Of course the warder flew to the king with the message, and, of 
course, the interview took place. The giant Scharmak made the old- 
fashioned request: that King Eginhard would give up Bohemia without 
grumbling, or find a champion able to measure strength with an adver- 

so formidable. 

‘“‘ We are, of course, delighted with the honour of this visit,” observed 
Eginhard, after a short cough ; “but there seems to be a trifling mistake 
here. We have made a treaty with your king, Butsko——” 

“« My King Butsko—what the devil do you mean ?” asked Scharmak. 
“‘ There is, if I remember right, some little puny chief of that name 
among the Calmucks, who would be only too much honoured if I allowed 
him to fasten my spurs, but as for his being my king. or having power 
to bind the great race of giants by a treaty—that is tooridiculous. My 
good Eginhard, you have been sally imposed upon.” 

The King of Bohemia was in a pretty predicament. Here, before 
him, was a horrid giant, inexorable in his demands, and there was not a 
knight in the whole country whom it would not be absurd to summon 
asachampion. Sir Julius, in whom alone there was a chance of deli- 
verance, had gone off to Castle Schildheiss, to rescue a trumpery knight, 
about whom no one cared a farthing, and was, therefore, out of the way 
just when he was most wanted. After a deal of hammering and 
Leniing: Eginhard at last persuaded the giant to give him a respite for 
a fortnight, and keep outside the walls till the expiration of that term, 
on condition that he, the giant, should be liberally fed in the meanwhile. 
This condition was not a mere empty form, since the giant, at every 
meal, consumed a whole calf, a dozen capons, and a couple of smoked 
hams, moistening the same with a hogshead of wine. Many an honest 
man, who supported his family with the sweat of his brow, felt his heart 
ready to break, when he saw these ample provisions carried out three 
times a day to stop the cravings of an unreasonable stomach. Decidedly 
the giant Scharmak was unpopular in Prague. 

In the meanwhile Sir Julius was at Castle Schildheiss, reaping 
baskets’-full of laurels, in the most insignificant cause in the world, killing 
a large dragon, that shot little dragons out of its mouth, and slaying 
those also, and, finally, rescuing that thick-headed poltroon, the Knight 
of the Fir-tree, just in time to be back again at gue, in company 
with the said knight, at the expiration of the diintaeh tees. 

At Prague, every soul was in the deepest distress. Some unluck 
patriot had contrived to let a huge bell drop upon the giant’s held, 
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while the latter was asleep, in the vain hope of killing him. He might 
as well have attempted to kill an ox with a cherry-stone. The giant 
laughed at the absurd attempt, but was enraged at the treachery, and 
threatened to pitch the bell into the middle of the city, to the certain 
detriment of any roof, steeple, or human being, it might chance to hit. 
Then King Eginhard, for want of a better champion, swore, in his 
despair, that he would fight the giant himself; whereupon Scharmak 
shouted with derision, and even the citizens of Prague, notwithstanding 
the trouble they were in, could scarcely repress their mirth, as they 
reflected on the known prowess of their monarch. 

Just in the midst of this state of affairs, arrived Sir Julius, to the 
infinite delight of the Bohemians in general, and the Princess Amelia in 
particular. As in duty bound, he of course undertook the combat 
with Scharmak, while the Knight of the Fir-tree, whom he had brought 
— him, made a characteristic oath that he would look on and see fair 
play. 

We have already seen that Sir Julius, with his all-penetrating sword, 
did not care a snap of the fingers for the size or strength of his adver- 
saries. Whether he had to carve a small ora large carcase it was all 
the same to him. But in the giant Scharmak he found an opponent of 
a new sort; for this same giant carried in his girdle alittle box of magic 
salve, the slightest particle of which, placed on the ugliest wound, made 
it heal in a twinkling. Many a cut did Sir Julius give the giant in the 
course of the combat, and every time he drew blood, but Scharmak was 
always ready with his left fore-finger to smear on a little ointment, 
and was cured almost as soon as he was wounded. ‘This circumstance 
caused the combat to be protracted to a most immeasurable length, and 
the Bohemians, who had at first observed it from the walls with intense 
interest, began to yawn from very weariness. At last, both parties agreed 
on a respite till the next day, the giant making it an express condition, 
that he should be allowed to pass the night within the city walls, for he 
had seen the Princess Amelia on the walls, and his heart was deeply 
smitten. 

Great was the excitement which prevailed in Prague, as the contend. 
ing parties entered the city gates. First came the giant’s mailed glove, 
which he had thrown down in defiance of Sir Julius, and which was so 
heavy that it took the whole strength of a man to carry it. This glove 
had a little crowd of admirers to itself. But the giant and Sir Julius 
had the greatest share of attention. The former was so tall that no 
room in the palace could be found high enough even to afford him a seat; 
and therefore a banquet was held in the open air. The princess sat at 
the table, and what with looking at this Bohemian beauty, and swallow- 
ing huge cups of wine, the giant Scharmak lost his head completely, 
telling the same stories a dozen times, beginning one song and getting 
into another, and swearing to King Eginhard, with tears in his eyes, 
that he had loved him from his infancy. In a word, the wine was in and 
the wit was out. 


CuaptTer VI. 
ANOTHER UNEXPECTED VISITOR. 


Wuite these festivities were going on, a voice like thunder came roll- 
ing over the city wall. k 
“Is that how you spend your time, you inglorious rascal?” said the voice. 
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King Eginhard turned as as death, but he directed a herald to ask 
Pica a speaking cee eich of the present company was ad- 
dressed. | 

“I am speaking to that idle scoundrel, Scharmak,” replied the voice, 
‘‘who promised to take the kingdom of Bohemia, and now thinks of 
nothing but enjoying himself. I am now come here,—I, his lawful 
sovereign, the giant Milmoth, of Ulterior Tartary.” 

“ Milmoth be —— !” shouted the giant Scharmak, with all the valour 
of intoxication. 

“ What a wonderful country Tartary is!” replied the King of Bohe- 
mia. “As soon as one comes to a settlement with one Tartary another 
springs up behind it.” 

“ Give me pen, ink, and paper,” said Scharmak to the king. “I'll teach 
that lumbering rascal Milmoth to dictate to me what I shall do, and what 
I shan’t.” 

The writing materials being brought, he scribbled very furiously and. 
very badly a permanent peace with Bohemia, shouting out with an ex- 
ulting voice what he was doing, for the special edification of the other 
giant, who was sitting on a lofty mountain some miles from the city. 

These preliminaries being settled, out sallied the giant Scharmak, with 
the pious resolution of astonishing the giant Milmoth; and again were 
the walls crowded with citizens, who, by this time, had become perfect 
connoisseurs of single combat. The giants were wondrously well 
matched. Milmoth was three times as strong as Scharmak; but then 
Scharmak was valorously drunk ; and had, moreover, the advantage of 
his box of ointment. Never was seen such a combat from the beginning 
of time. Whole woods were mown down by the blows that missed their 
destination, hills were flattened iike iene by the stamping feet of 
the combatants, ricketty old towers tumbled down with the force of the 
shouts uttered on both sides. At last Milmoth contrived somehow to 

t his leg into a hole, and Scharmak, taking advantage of his position, 

ocked him on the head. 

Thus ended the giant Milmoth, and thus ended the Giants’ Invasion, 
for no one else came from any other Tartary, though King Eginhard 
long had misgivings on the subject. As for the giant Scharmak, he 
allowed himself to be baptized, and did himself great credit in a sinecure 
_ at Prague, which King Eginhard graciously bestowed upon him. 

e need scarcely tell our readers that Sir Julius married the Princess 
Amelia, and that a leash of ladies were found for Prince Frederic, Sir 
Louis of Lisbon, and the Knight of the Fir-tree. But we wish to say what 
was done with the relics of the giant Milmoth. The hair of his eye- 
brows was used to stuff the cushions of the royal throne, his thigh- 
bone was laid across the river, and served as a tunnel, through which a 
waggon and horses could easily pass, and his helmet became a splendid 
alarm-bell, to which his gold-ring was the clapper. Moreover, an 
eminent professor at the University of Prague wrote a life of Milmoth 
in so many volumes, that it was almost as big as the giant himself, and 
the author was sent into perpetual banishment for attempting to read it 
before the court. But alas! the royal chairs are worn out, the bone 
slipped one day to the bottom of the river, the bell was melted down at 
a great fire, and the book is out of print; so that, excepting this little 
story, there is no existing record of that great European event— 


THE GIANTS’ INVASION. 
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MEMOIRS OF WILLIAM COLLINS, R.A.* 


Tue life of one of the few essentially English painters of which this 
<n" can boast, presents great interest under whatever aspect it is 
viewed. ‘There is the character of the painter to be traced through its 
various processes of formation; and the studies by which that character 
was strengthened and perfected to be exhibited; there are the toils 

inst difficulties (so frequently the lot of genius, and peculiarly that of 
William Collins), the accidents and sufferings which they entail, and the 
consolations which are derived from the pursuit of art, to be pictured 
forth ; there is also the history of his friendly relations with those around 
him, which to his contemporaries, the greater part of whom are still 
living, must be a source of much retrospective and pleasurable reading ; 
but above all, Mr. Wilkie Collins, the son of the distinguished artist 
and his biographer, has undertaken to show, and most ably has he 
effected his object, that the direct influence of rightly-constituted genius 
in the art, is to exalt and sustain personal character. In this latter point 
of view, the biography of William Collins will deserve the same repute 
that belongs to his paintings—the lesson conveyed in that simple sto 
—the struggles against difficulties in the pursuit of knowledge, and the 
principles that actuated and upheld the man amidst those struggles— 
constitutes at once one of the most unpretending, and yet one of the 
most striking, episodes of the kind. 

How delightful it is to trace the boy from his first rambling sketches 
made in the fields between Highgate and Willesden, his studies in the 
yard where Morland kept his real pigs and rabbits, and his first oil- 
painting—a picture of himself—to when the seal was set upon his future 
habits and character by entering as a student at the Royal Academy! 
The connexion of young Collins with so dissipated a master as Morland 
appears to have had no effect but that of awakening feelings of painful 
consciousness of the punishment entailed by vicious practices. 

As a student at the Royal Academy his biographer tells us the future 
R.A.’s conduct was orderly, and his industry untiring. 

Among his companions he belonged to the unassuming, steadily labouring- 
class—taking no care to distinguish himself, personally, by the common in- 
signia of the more aspiring spirits among the scholars of art. He neither cul- 
tivated mustachio, displayed his neck, or trained his hair over his coat-collar 
into the true Raphael flow. He never sat in judgment on the capacity of his 
masters, or rushed into rivalry with Michael Angelo, before he was quite able to 
draw correctly from a plaster cast. But he worked on gladly and carefully, 
biding his time with patience, and digesting his instructions with care. In 
1809—two years after his entrance within the academy walls—he gained the 
silver medal for a drawing from the life.” 

Mr. Collins began to contribute to the public exhibitions in 1808 and 
1809, and whilst his first attempts presented the fundamental charac- 
teristics of careful study and anxious finish, they were also still overlaid 
by the timidity and inexperience of the “’prentice hand.” During the 





* The Memoirs of the Life of William Collins, Esq., R.A. With Selections 
from his Journals and Correspondence. By his son, W. Wilkie Collins. 2 vols. 
Longman and Co. 
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first few years of his progress upwards, it is amusing enough to find the 
artist complaining of that dark Erebus of pictorial indignity—the floor 
of an exhibition room, when a few brief years more, as an R.A. and a 
member of the hanging committee, he was in his turn subjected to 
the reproaches and angry recrimination of others upon the very same 
score. 

At this period of his life Mr. Collins enjoyed the calm uniformity of, 
the student's career, save when his occupations were varied by a sketch- 
ing excursion, or interrupted by the petty calamities which his father’s 
increasing poverty inevitably inflicted upon the young painter's fireside. 
His pictures painted at this time—for the most part small in size and 
low in price—generally found purchasers ; and though not productive of 
much positive profit, gained for him, what throughout life he ever valued 
more, the public approval and attention. The death of Mr. Collins, 
senior, in 1812, was a heavy blow to the young artist, and the extracts 
from his journal attest how his hopes of success were crushed for some 
time by this heavy affliction, Every article of furniture was sold to 
satisfy impatient creditors; even the small relics sacred to him for his 
father’s sake, had to be bought in. But the future R.A. had already 
both friends and wealthy patrons, and at this first dawn of his career, 
Mrs. Hand stands honourably forth in the one position, and Sir Thomas 
Heathcote nobly prominent in the other. 

The ‘ Sale of the Pet Lamb,” composed as it was during the season 
immediately following his father’s death, displayed in its simple yet im- 
pressive pathos, the temper of the artist’s mind at the period of its pro- 
duction, and it pleased at once and universally. The success of this pic- 
ture at once indeed eclipsed the more moderate celebrity of all his previous 
works. Collins now felt that the Academy and the lovers of art were 
watching his progress with real interest, and he determined to fulfil the 
expectations forming of him on all sides. His *‘ Birdeatcher Outwitted,” 
his “ Burial Place of a Favourite Bird,” and other pictures, were quickly 
followed by the “ Blackberry Gatherers,” and the “ Birdcatchers,” the 
latter of which proved the artist's mastery over a higher branch of art 
than he had before attempted. This work was purchased by the Mar- 
quis of Lansdowne ; but the painter derived from his success a yet 

ter benefit than exalted patronage, and mounted the first step towards 
the highest social honours of English art, by being elected an Associate 
of the Royal Academy. 

Mr. Collins's diaries of this period in his life exhibit, in a rare degree, 
his incessant anxiety to improve. 


February Ist.—* How much better informed should I be at this moment if 
I had written down all the observations I have heard from the painters with 
whom I have conversed—at Jeast a selection. This should be done as soon 
after the impression as possible ; otherwise, there is danger of making them 
your own.” 

A painter should choose those subjects with which most people associate 
pleasant circumstances. It is not sufficient that a scene pleases him. The 
waving line and graceful playfulness of the joints of children, closely imitated, 
would immortalise the painter who should persevere in his observations on 


poe ha ee he may ad infinitum. Sparkle may be obtained without glazing, 
c., &e. 


This will give an idea of his diligence in improving himself by obser- 
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vation, study, and reflection ; but the same diaries are far more remarka- 
ble for the proof which they afford of the close dependence of intellec- 
tual success on moral worth, and the advantages of cultivating the one 
for the sake of the other. Here are a few examples, taken almost at 
random. 

Sentiment in pictures can only be produced by a constant attention to the 
food given to the painter’s mind. A proper dignity and proper respect for 
oneself is the only shield against the loathsomeness of vulgarity. Again, on 
being elected ‘an associate at the Academy, the following entry occurs: “ To 
aim greatly at reformation in the leading features of my private character—the 
little weaknesses that almost escape detection, and which, notwithstanding their 
pettiness, seem to be the obstructing cause to all dignity of character in an 
artist or aman. This improvement is not to be made by ridiculous and hasty 
resolutions, but by private reflections. The result, and not the means, ought 
to be seen.” 


These are principles of action worthy of all commendation. They 
might, indeed, be treasured up with advantage by many a votary of the 
graphic muse. The painter's circle of friends now began to widen. Men 
of genius and reputation sought his acquaintance, and Mr, Collins’s capa- 
city for humour brought him into especial contact with Elliston and 
James Smith, the elder, one of the authors of “ Rejected Addresses.” 


Between James Smith and the painter a good-humoured reciprocation of 
jests of all sorts was the unfailing accompaniment of most of their meetings. 
The latter, however, in some instances, gained the advantage of his friend, by 
calling in the resources of his art to the aid of his fancy,—as an example of which 
may be quoted his painting on the boarded floor of his study, while Smith was 
waiting in the next room, a new pen, lying exactly in the way of any one enter- 
ing the apartment. As soon as the sketch was finished, the author was shown 
in, and stopping short at the counterfeit ré&emblance, with an exclamation at 
his friend’s careless extravagance, endeavoured to pick it up. A few daysafter- 
wards, with the recollection of this deception strong in his memory, Smith 
called again on the painter, and found him working on a picture with unusual 
languor and want of progress. Anxious to take the first opportunity to return 
the jest, of which he had been the victim, Smith inquired, in tones of great in- 
terest, how his friend was getting on? The other replied that he was suffering 
under so severe a headache as to be almost incapable of working at all. “ Ah,” 
said Smith, “I see why you have not got on; you are using a new material to- 
day—painting in dis-temper.” 

An excursion which Collins made in the autumn of 1815, to Cromer, 
in Norfolk, suddenly urged him to a remarkable progress in art, and he 
found himself standing by the after-source of no inconsiderable portion 
of his future popularity, as, sketch-book in hand, he looked for the first 
time over the smooth expanse of Cromer sands. Writing from hence, 
Collins says, in one of his letters, ‘‘ the sharpness of the air, or some other 
quality of this place, certainly tends to give a smartness to the people, 
surpassing the inhabitants of any locality I was ever in before. This, 
however, induces more equality, or attempts at it, in the common people, 
than is strictly consonant with my feelings.’”” We must, we suppose, con- 
sider the following as an illustration, but to our minds it shows only the 
busy sympathies of fine and generous natures. 

Having made a careful study of some boats and other objects on the beach, 


which occupied him the greater part of the day, towards evening, when he was 
preparing to leave, the sun burst out low in the horizon, producing a very beau- 
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tiful, although totally different effect on the same objects ; and, with his usual 
enthusiasm, he immediately set to work again, and had sufficient light to pre- 
serve the effect. The fishermen seemed deeply to sympathise with him at this 
unexpected and additional labour, as they called it; and endeavoured to console 
him by saying, “ Well, never mind, sir ; every business has its troubles.” 


This year Collins ventured on a domestic change of some importance, 
a removal from his small house in Great Portland Street to a, more 
eligible abode in New Cavendish Street. Whether it was the expenses 
of the change or association with those “joyousest of once embodied 
spirits,” whose habits and irregularities he so uncompromisingly rebuked 
in his diaries, certain it is that gradual disorder was at this period fast 
invading his worldly resources. Witness an extract from the diary of 


April 13th, 1816. 


Chatted with a visitor till twelve, when I posted this dreary ledger, on a 
dreary black-looking April day, with one sixpence in my pocket, 700/. in 
debt, shabby clothes, a fine house, a large stock of my own handiworks, a cer- 
tainty (as much, at least, a certainty as any thing shert of a “bird in hand” can 
be) of about a couple of hundreds, and a determination unshaken—and, please 
God, not to be shook by any thing—of becoming a great painter, than which I 


know no greater name. 


It was under these distressing circumstances that he applied for the first 
time to Sir Thomas Heathcote for an advance of money, with which he 
proceeded to Hastings, to make further studies on the coast, for the 
scenery and incidents of which he evidently felt that bias which un- 
doubtedly led in the first place to his highest celebrity asa painter. The 
sojourn at Hastings appears, however, not only to have done the artist 
good, in producing a change in his style, but also morally so, for on his 
return to London in October, his diary is mainly occupied in recording his 
resolutions to abstain from compliance with desires that were calculated to 
weaken his faculties. He appears also to have changed his former friends 
for the more estimable companionship of Wilkie, Leslie, and others. 

The success of his two pictures exhibited at the Academy, the results 
of his studies at Hastings, ‘ Fishermen coming Ashore before Sunrise,” 
and “ Sunrise,” was so great as to fill the painter with hopes of retrieving 
all his embarrassments, and even led him to indulge in a brief excursion 
to Paris. 

This trip to Paris was, however, followed by a recurrence of pecuniary 
difficulties, out of which he was again helped by his generous patron, Sir 
Thomas Heathcote. Business was, nevertheless, on the increase; the 
Prince-Regent had testified his admiration of the artist by the purchase 
of a sea-piece: and an introduction to Lord Liverpool not only opened 
Fife House and Combe Wood to him, as an ever welcome guest, but was 
also the means of making him known to the present possessor of some of 
his finest pictures—Sir Robert Peel. A visit made the same year (1818) 
to Sir George Beaumont’s at the Lakes, and continued as far as Edin- 
burgh, also brought the rising artist into connexion with Southey and 
other distinguished northerns. 

In 1820, Mr. Collins was elected royal academician, and in 1822, on 
the occasion of a visit to Edinburgh, made in the company of Sir David 
Wilkie, and at the time of the visit of George IV., Sone wedded by 
Dr. Alison, the author of an “Essay on Taste,” to Miss Eddes. In 
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1826 the artist removed to Hampstead Hill; and in 1830, to Bayswater. 
No sooner at the latter place, than he took it into his head to stud 
alters at Wales's ens ; the result of which was one of his 
most successful paintings illustrative of that rural English game. In 
1836, the artist repaired with his wife and family to Italy ; and it was 
when at Sorrento, after a long day’s sketching, that he was seized with 
shivering and sickness, which illness laid the seeds of that fatal complaint 
of the heart, under which he sank in 1847, not, however, until after he 
had endeavoured to rally his constitution by the bracing air and stirring 
life of Northern Scotland and the Shetland Islands. 

Collins's life had undoubtedly its vicissitudes, such as are common to 
humanity, but, taking it all in all, he had his fair share of enjoyments 
and triumphs. The pecuniary difficulties of his youth were got over 
with rare perseverance and energy ;* his domestic Siliiten was almost 
unchequered ; he travelled much, and with successful purpose; and the 
friendships of the meridian of his life, chosen with taste and discretion, 
lasted till the close. The last moments of this great and good man 
were as touching as er little incident in his career. 

As a painter, Mr. Collins was undoubtedly original in his genius— 
his style was wholly and entirely his own—the offspring of a mind 
working out its genuine conceptions from Nature, and producing works 
that occupy their own separate position among the original contributions 
of our countrymen to Art. His works display him as a painter of the 
coast and cottage life and scenery of England ; of the people and land- 
scape of Italy ; of Scripture subjects ; and of portraits. Notwithstanding 
the success that attended the efforts of his pencil when diffused over so 
wide a field of art, we still side with those who regretted that he should 
ever have relinquished his first popular and national range of subjects for 
the study of Raphael and Michael Angelo, and the ambition to produce 
scriptural paintings. His son and biographer himself acknowledges that 
it will be by those productions by which he first won his reputation, that 
he will in future years be longest recollected and best known. 


His representation of the coast, and cottage life, and scenery of his native 
land, were formed in their very nature to appeal to the liveliest sympathies of 
his countrymen, were associated in the public mind with the longest series of 
successes in the art, and, as most directly and universally connected with his 
name, must be ranked—however excelled in actual pictorial value by his 
works on other subjects—as first in asserting his claim to be remembered as 
one of the eminent painters of the eminent English school. 


We have, indeed, reason to be proud of the name, and upon reading 
this biography, we feel proud of the man who bore it. 





* The first picture sold by Collins was in 1807, “ A Study from Nature on the 
Thames ;” and it fetched four guineas. One of his pictures sold in the last year 
of his labours, ‘“‘ Early Morning,” fetched 400 guineas. The catalogue of his per- 
formances contain an account of pictures sold to the amount of some 23,000/. or 
24,0001, which is not a bad example of the encouragement of our native school 
when there are merit and genius to deserve it. 
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NOTES ON MEN AND THINGS IN THE NEW WORLD OF 
AUSTRALIA. , 


A second “ New World” is fast arising into importance—the British 
plantations in Australia ; whose early story is adorned by no romantic 
adventures like those of a Raleigh, nor dignified by the pious patriotism 
of another race of Pilgrim Fathers, but which were simply discovered 
seventy years ago by stout old Captain Cook, of the i Navy, and 
were until very recently stigmatised as “Botany Bay.” Yet they now 
occupy no mean position in the politics and commerce of the Mother 
Country. 1am, therefore, led to think that a few pages of the New 
Monthly devoted to some account of those settlements may find favour 
and acceptance. It must be understood that I propose not to impose 
upon my readers, one of those very useful narrations, by which the trade, 
the population, and the morals of British Colonies are arithmetically de- 
veloped, to the complete satisfaction of the commercial or religious statist. 
Nor do I aim at the historical or the geographical, the botanical or the 
geological ; but leaving those severer topics to other pens, be it mine to 
offer the mere impressions of the tourist on men aud manners, and only 
so much of external nature as may form the scene whereon they are to 
be exhibited. Briefly, | would endeavour to show what sort of places 
those Australian Colonies are. 

And yet I must crave indulgence for one preliminary flourish ! 
I must take the liberty to say that the rising condition of the Australian 
Colonies should be a subject of high interest to the mind of every re- 
flecting Englishman. To see the foundation of one nation more of his 
countrymen laid in the remotest quarter of the globe—the Terra In- 
cognita of our grandfathers—where, but scarcely sixty years ago, the only 
inhabitants were a few thinly scattered tribes of savages, whose condition 
almost sanctioned the philosophy of the connecting link between man and 
brute : to see, in such a quarter, the literature, the arts, the religion, the 
love of rational liberty of the English nation, taking vital root, and thus 
spreading to the uttermost parts of the earth the name and fame of that 
insular people, should be an animating contemplation to every English- 
man not insensible to patriotic emotions, or not indifferent to the future 
happiness and welfare of the human race. 

t is in the populous and handsome town of Sydney, which, from the 
convict encampment of 1788, the capital of Australia has now become, 
that the stranger is most struck with wonder at the rapidity with which 
the Australian settlements have reached their present advanced condition. 
Harbours thronged with shipping from England, India, the islands of the 
Pacific, and North and South America, indicate a large amount of ex- 
ternal traffic; while numerous coasters and steam-vessels bespeak the 
extent to which trade and personal intercourse are carried on between 
Sydney and other colonial ports. 

In the town itself, notwithstanding that the larger portion of the 
existing edifices have, as I understand, been built within the last eighteen 
years, there is little to strike the spectator with the extreme modernness 
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of the world around him. Long lines of well-built private residences ; 
numerous and elegantly fitted-up shops—resplendent at night with plate- 

lass and gas ; extensive warehouses and commodious wharves ; cathe- 
oo churches, chapels, and meeting-houses ; club-houses and theatres ; 
busy crowds in the streets. and carriages and vehicles of all descriptions, 
give to this metropolis of the south all the appearance of a town of 
centuries. 

The harbour of Port Jackson, on the southern shore of which the 
capital of New South Wales is situated, is one of the finest in the 
world. Itis not the embouchure of any thing worthy the name of a 
river, but is a large inlet of the sea. It has a bold entrance between 
lofty cliffs of freestone, of about a mile in width; and once in, and turning 
to your left, you suddenly find yourself, from the heaving swell of the 
Pacific, in one of the most perfectly land-locked harbours that can be 
conceived. It extends about twenty miles inland, and for some fourteen 
miles (not pretending to speak with the accuracy of an hydrographer) 
there is anchorage for vessels of considerable burthen. It branches off, 
right and left, through nearly its whole length, into a succession of coves 
or natural docks, affording accommodation for shipping unequalled in 
any other harbour not improved by artificial means. From the indenta- 
tions in the land formed by these coves, and the numerous handsome 
country mansions which are now seen on the more moderately elevated 
hills around, the scenery of Port Jackson is rendered highly picturesque. 
It is scenery of its own kind, however. The land all around rises into 
rocky eminences of considerable elevation, which, even so near to the 
capital, have forbidden very extensive cultivation or “clearing ;” and you 
thus see handsome modern edifices, immediately surrounded with a few 
acres of plantation or garden ground, but otherwise in the midst of the 
primeval ‘‘ bush” of the country. 

It is on four of the promontories abutting into the main harbour, and 
forming the sides of different coves—“ Sydney Cove” being one—that a 
great portion of the town and suburbs may be said to stand. The most 
thickly populated parts are west and south of Sydney Cove ; spreading 
thence into the main land. As the town extends into suburbs, it becomes 
straggling, and begins to assume more of the characteristics of a new 

ace. 

Under the head of Public Buildings, we may note that Sydney has five 
churches belonging to the Church of England, two of them very fine 
edifices ; a couple of spacious Presbyterian churches; and several large 
Wesleyan chapels, hecladian a stupendous fabric with a Greek portico, 
raised in commemoration of the recent Wesleyan Centenary. There are 
also several Protestant dissenting places of worship, one very elegant 
building, belonging to the Congregationalists, being capable of accom- 
modating 1500 people ; while the Catholics have a large and somewhat 
imposing Gothic cathedral, with campanile detached, and a large group 
of collegiate buildings contiguous—all thrown together with an evident 
design to give a Catholic and medizval air to the ensemble. The Catho- 
lics have another large church just completed, in a more florid style 
of Gothic architecture. 1 should mention that there is an incomplete 
English cathedral, which promises, some day or other, to be a very fine 
structure. There is a large court-house, and a criminal sessions-house ; 
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barracks (old and new) extensive enough for several thousands of men ; 
a large “Government House,” a handsome castellated pile of buildings, 
recently constructed ; and various other public edifices belonging either 
to the Government or societies, but which do not claim particular notice. 
Sydney is built over a great bed of free-stone, which has afforded 
excellent building material ; and both the public and private buildings 
being chiefly constructed of it constitutes one of the features of the 
town. 

These things premised, with a population of nearly 50,000, and the © 
reader has some out of which his fancy may construct the existing 
city of Sydney, New South Wales. ie “sent 

And a busy, bustling, debating, gossiping, go-a-head city itis. I 
think (when, after being a year or two away, one can better appreciate 
the general effect which, in a social point of view, the place leaves on the 
mind) I may safely depose to Sydney being the most self-satisfied town 
in her Majesty's dominions ! I am persuaded it conceives that the eyes 
of all Europe are constantly occupied with its concerns. This leaves 
plenty to admire,—much to be extolled; and perhaps this very inflation 
ma be djagnostic of its meritorious qualities ;—but so the fact is. 

fn approaching Sydney, which is seven or eight miles from “ the 
Heads,” and sailing up the broad harbour, the chances are, if the day is 
fine, that you meet fleets of pleasure boats, for the Sydney gentry are 
much given to aquatics, led thereto by the beauty of the harbour and the 

nial climate. The anniversary of the foundation of the colony is always 
Fept as a great féte, and for many years the Sydney “ Regatta” has 
formed the most prominent of the festive ceremonies of the day. Then 
there is a great turn out of small craft, some of which approach the dignity 
of yachts, and the whole place is seized with a nautical fever. Loud and 
confident are the predictions that New South Wales will hereafter be a 
maritime power, and that her sons will make a gallant race of seamen. 

Nearing the town you see the turrets of Government House on one side 
of Sydney Cove, and lofty stone buildings rising step by step over each 
other on the opposite side, all reflected with a cloudless blue sky in the still 
water of the cove. Then you will, likely, see two gallant frigates repos- 
ing after the buffeting and wear and tear of a long sea voyage ; one shall 
be English, the other French ; for the French, for some wise purpose of 
their own, have for years had a fancy for keeping a greatly dispropor- 
tionate naval force in these seas, which we all know they can ill afford. 
That large 1000 ton ship is just bound for New Zealand, chartered to 
convey there a regiment of soldiers to fight against the Maories, for we 
have our expensive hobbies as well as the French. 

Within the last few years New South Wales has had its representative 
assembly—called here the “ Legislative Council,” whereas that designa- 
tion, in other colonies furnished with representative legislatures, has been 
allotted to the Upper Chamber. But in New South Wales, our Solons of 
Downing Street determined that their first constitutional experiment 
should consist of but a single chamber—a house of peers and a house of 
commens rolled into one. The rumour, however, goes that all this is to 
be one next year, and the plan of two chambers reverted to. 

But this free legislature has given a great character to Sydney. It 
has now its regular legislative season, when members come to town, and 
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the newspapers are filled with debates, and the accidents are postponed 
until after the prorogation. Let us enter the chamber. Here we have a 
y room—say eighty feet by thirty—a miniature house of commons. 
re are the members’ seats on either side, a table along the centre, the 
speaker's chair in its due place, and on one side, becomingly elevated and 
decorated, the vice-regal throne. The exact any of this latter com- 
modity was matter of grave deliberation. It was thought not proper 
that his excellency should intrude upon Mr. Speaker’s exclusive domain, 
and yet he must be the chief personage present when addressing the con- 
script fathers of Australia. After much subtle disquisition on the subject, 
the arrangement I have mentioned was carried into effect, and no abate- 
ment of dignity considered to be experienced in any quarter. Then there 
is the Reporters’ Gallery, behind the chair, in which you see the Gentlemen 
of the Press, and the Strangers’ gallery at the opposite end, all according 
to precedent. 

The “house” took to business very kindly. Its members displayed 
uncommon diligence in their new functions; and, it must be ac very 
considerable ability too. According to temperament or interest they 
divided, some on the ministerial, some on the opposition side of the house. 
The government members spoke with customary eaution—the opposition, 
less responsible, giving a fuller swing to their patriotism. I was amused, 
happening to be present a few days after the new legislature had been 
first started, at the rather evident effort to use parliamentary phraseology 
without effort, as though it should seem they had been accustomed to it 
all their lives. 

Sydney was also made into a corporate town five or six years ago ; 
and now glories in the true old English ‘‘ Mayor, Aldermen, and Com- 
mon Council.” I believe the institution has not quite answered expec- 
tation; the day being perhaps gone for such a cumbersome machinery 
to be now for the first time called into existence. It has served the pur- 
pose, however, for good or evil, of creating a class of civic dignitaries, 
the Sydney tradesmen being in nowise indisposed to the style of alder- 
man. ‘The right worshipful the Mayor, indeed, besides a certain place 
and precedence given to him on all public occasions, has assumed a sky- 
blue gown, lined with ermine; so the Mayor is a very considerable per- 
sonage. The aldermen are merely distinguishable by “ peculiar coats” 
— not unlike those described as decorating the persons of members of the 
Pickwick Club. But why note these trifles ? They are an index of one 
great peculiarity in the colonies—the avidity with which any extra-per- 
sonal distinction is grasped at; a point I doubt not I shall have occasion 
to revert to. 

Let us take a turn into the Court House. It is the first day of Term. 
There is a full muster of gentlemen of the bar, all wigged and gowned. 
In come the three judges, in full judicial costume—the bar rise, the 

judges bow, and there is the Supreme Court in banco. And there, I 
promise you, you shall hear as clever mystification, I had almost said, as 
in Westminster Hall. 

The “domain” is the Hyde Park of Sydney. It is a very beautifully 
laid out place, occupying a promontory which runs into Port Jackson, 
and some considerable ground behind. Here play the regimental bands, 
and the fashion of Sydney exhibits itself. A goodly number of equi- 
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ges are seen; and this reminds me that flunkeyism flourishes more in 
Sydney than in any colonial town of her Majesty’s dominions. [I re- 
member a shrewd tradesman advertising that he had imported buttons 
bearing the crests of “all the first families in the colony.” That tailor 
was a man of observation, and I can fancy his speculation a profitable 
one. 

The horse-soldiers you see about, in light-dragoon uniform, are the 
“ Mounted Police,” a well-disciplined good-looking set of fellows, taken 
from the troops of the line; and who, in Sydney, bear the same relation 
to the rest of society, which, in London, is so creditably occupied by her 
majesty’s Life-Guards; that is to say, they furnish escorts to his excellency 
the Governor, and gallants to the Sydney nursery-maids. When in the 
up-country, they doff their gay uniforms, and are rough, bold bushmen, 
famed for their daring encounters with the Bushrangers. 

To a stranger, Sydney might seem to be a Catholic town. The 
Catholic places of worship are by far the most py tient | in appearance in 
the place. ‘The cathedral of Saint Mary’s has a fine chime of bells, and 
the occasions for ringing them appear to be of frequent occurrence : at 
all events, they are rung very frequently, day and night. Then you see 
Catholic ecclesiastics a good deal about town, in appropriate tenue de 
ville; and, about the cathedral, you see them in regular seminary 
costume, looking mysteriously Catholic and theological. Then you have 
processional ceremonies, in the open street.. I saw the archbishop—“ his 
Grace,” as he is jealously called by the faithful—proceeding to embark 
upon some mission to the Holy See. All the Catholic clergy of the 
colony, of all orders, seemed to have gathered for the occasion, and a 
body of laymen, who, I think, called themselves “the holy guild of St. 
Mary’s,” with crosses, and wands, and sashes, followed in the long train. 
And here I must obtrude a remark—all these priests were burly, black- 
haired, black-bearded men. Now what I desire to observe is, that I do 
not remember, in the many Catholic countries I have happened to sojourn 
in, to have seen a single priest, whose full, round, shaven chin, was 
not of the dark blue which indicates the black beard. This may be all 
accidental in - ease; but a priest with red hair, for example (though 
such may no doubt exist), would almost appear a monstrosity in my 
eyes. 

There has been declared war between the English bishop and the 
Catholic hierarch. The latter—in the state of the colonial law having 
no fears of pains and penalties before him—assumed as “of Sydney” 
for his territorial style; whereupon the English prelate made public 
protest against the Romanist usurpation. 

In the Church of England the colony has had the same Puseyite con- 
troversy as the Mother Country—the same scandals of the offertory and 
the preaching in surplices. The Church of Scotland, again, has had its 
‘Free Church” secession ; and the consequent controversy has settled 
into astanding one. Indeed, the remark may be made, that in the colo- 
nies we haye regularly reproduced all the vexed questions of Church and 
State which embitter or benefit society at home. There are your Tories, 
your Whigs, and your Radicals ; your men of the people and your con- 
temners of popularity : your advocates of sectarian and of “national” 
education ; all as in England. 
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Nor do the working people fail to import with them the habits of that 
section of modern England. They have their Mechanics’ Institutes, where 
they are lectured in what they consider “ the principles” of chemistry, 

, taste, and uaperseoa And they have their trade unions, for - 

se of protecting themselves against low wages; though there, an 
tee tn England, they have not detected the method of eae otc 
people to buy their productions at higher prices than they are deoneed 
to give for them. 

Sydney has two theatres, but one only (the larger of the two) con- 
stantly in operation. It is about the size of the Princess’s Theatre, in 
Oxford Street, and is tastefully enough decorated. Except upon par- 
ticular occasions it is not a place of fashionable resort, but it is much in 
favour with the larkish “native lads,” the younger squatters on their 
occasional trips to town, the “ gents” of Sydney, and the sailors from the 
shipping in aap The acting is really very creditable, considering that, 
having to play so constantly to the same audience, there is a necessity for 
the production of perpetual “novelties.” Every description of piece is 
attempted—grand operas, melo-drama, the legitimate, farce, and panto- 
mime. 

In an antipodean city you will be struck with the stands of cabs which 
you will see in several directions ; and the colonial cabman you will find 
true to the traditions of his caste—incomparable in the expertness of his 
abuse, yet he may be bribed into the promptest assumption of civility. 

Omnibuses have also been started, and you feel yourself mesmerised 
with the conductor’s “ passes” as you walk along, though your eyes are 
studiously turned in another direction. 

The fair sex are remarkable for their dressiness—truth constrains the 
admission, their over-dressiness ; in this respect having something of the 
New York ladies’ love of display. The fashions are, of course, English ; 
and very studiously taken from the latest Belle Assemblée. ‘The men 
more commonly affect. the ‘ varmint’’ in style. Tweed shooting coats 
and strutting jackets are the prevailing taste. The young men you meet, 
with Tam o’ Shanter hats, moustaches, and beards, will probably be 
squatters. You may note in them a sort of fashionable ruffianism—a 
graft of the Nomade Tartar on the “ young man about town.” But, be 
it observed, they are as a class, to my certain knowledge, a very excellent 
set of fellows. Their line of life has, like most others, its solacing 
vanities ; but they have enterprise and hardihood, are useful men of their 
generation, and in the combination of causes leading to the great effect 
of Australian advancement, we may perhaps point to the squatter as, 
singly, the most efficient of all, We must hereafter become better ac- 
quainted with these fellows on their own ground. 
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MAJOR HEARTLY: OR, THE FLUSH OF THE BOTTLE. 


A SKETCH FROM LIFE. 


Wine has a very different effect on different individuals, Those in 
whom it produces somnolency are sorry companions ; and as a friend of 
mine says, I would as soon sit down with a huge sponge, or a sand-bag, as 
with one of them ; since the pouring of wine into either one or the other 
would be just as amusing and profitable, as consuming time and liquor 
with these live absorbents. Some very taciturn men grow communica- 
tive over the decanter ; these it improves; whilst others seem to draw 
nothing but the acetous property out of the grape, and turn sour, peevish, 
and quarrelsome ; these every man of sense would avoid. 

But my friend Major Heartly, who is very easily excited with a very 
small quantity, is affected differently from all this; the generous fluid ex- 

ds his heart ; and whilst the fumes of modern moderate Bacchus rise 
into his head, his benevolence flows with the purple tide. 

“ What can I do to serve you?” is his first question after the first half 
dozen glasses.. ‘‘Command my purse, my person, my influence, m 
abilities, if I have any ; in fine, dispose of me in any way I can serve you.” 
These are his common table phrases over the latter end of the dessert of 
a bachelor’s dinner party. Does he hear a tale of distress ?—He nearly 
melts into tears! ‘I will relieve the object,” exclaims he, with a right 
warm and noble zeal. Is a friend embarrassed ?—he will lend him the 
money necessary to extricate him from his difficulties. Is an extravagant 
friend confined for debt? ‘Let us call upon him, and consult means 
together to liberate him,” are his constant words. Is the circle par- 
ticularly convivial? he must name a day, and that a near one, for the 
whole party to meet at his apartments and renew the festive scene ; to 
strengthen still more the bonds of unity, to add another link to the social 
chain, and to indulge in the sympathies which cordial friendship excites 
and practises. 

Dining one day at a friend’s,—a bachelor —I met Heartly, and he 
was peculiarly happy. The viands and wines were admirable ; he praised 
our generous friend's hospitality, invited the whole party to his apart- 
ments in the Albany the day after, insisted on our host's taking a horse 
of his to ride out the next morning, and promised that we should call on 
Charles Lavish in the Queen’s Bench, and make a subscription to pay his 
debts. He left the circle about half-past twelve o’clock, primed with 
about a pint of Madeira, one bottle of champagne, and a couple of claret. 
He ee us all by the hand so heartily that one might swear the tide of 


affection and pray love proceeded directly from his heart's core to 


the extremity of his fingers, and that he gave one his hand and heart 
together. When he was gone, every one praised him ; we all drank his 
health in a very distinguished manner, and every body agreed that he was 
the best fellow in the world! 


The next morning I received the following note :-— 


“My dear friend,—Our worthy host’s variety of good cheer is too 
potent for me this morning ; my stomach is very much out of order, and 
I must stick to regimen for a few days. On this account, allow me to 
adjourn our dinner-party for the present. 

“ Yours very truly, 
“ FREDERICK HEARTLY.” 
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This epistle served as a circular, for he wrote verbatim copies and de- 
spatched them to the numerous party he had invited the day before. 

Sauntering down Pall-Mall, I met the gentleman at whose house we had 
dined, driving in his cab. 

“Ha !” said I, “I thought you were going to ride Heartly’s horse.” 

“| thought so too,” replied aa “‘ but Ihave just received a put-off from 
the dinner-party, with the addition of the following P.S. ‘I had quite 
forgotten that the gray horse was to be physicked to-day ; you will there- 
fore excuse me from sending him,’ ” 

We agreed that this was odd—a great falling off from the boundless 
warmth and kindness of the day before ; but we considered it necessa 
to visit him, in order to put into execution our plan of relieving Charles 
Lavish. My friend, a good-hearted fellow, had called at the “ Claren- 
don,” and had induced some of his acquaintance to put down their names 
for three hundred pounds. We calculated much upon Heartly’s exer- 
tions, and, sending a haunch of venison as a present to the unfortunate 
debtor, we invited ourselves to dine with him. 

On calling at the major’s we found the following note left on his table:— 

“T totally forgot what passed respecting Charles Lavish until this 
moment. On inquiry I find that he is much deeper in debt than I had 
at first imagined. Any little thing I could do towards relieving him 
would be useless. Would it not, therefore, be better for him either to 
apply to his rich uncle, or to take the benefit of the act ?—Think well 
of this. _ I leave town for a few days.—F. H.” 

“‘ Shameful !” I exclaimed. 

“It is a common practice with him to act thus,” said my friend ; “I 
never knew it until I met an officer of the Guards, who told me this ve 
day, that Heartly, dining with him, met an old tutor of his, whom he 
promised over his wine to lend four or five hundred pounds to set him 
up in house-keeping, and the next morning excused himself in the shab- 
biest manner possible.” 

This assumed benevolence, then, was nothing but the effect of stimulus, 
and never survived the hour of mirth and revelry: he could not, when 
come to himself, muster courage to perform one generous act ; so that 
what seemed the most exquisite sensibility—the tenderest sympathy—the 
firmest attachment, and the most enlarged sentiment, wasin reality nothing 
—but the bottle flush! 

Such men in society are very dangerous, for they excite expectations 
never to be realised: they claim an unmerited esteem, until discovered ; 
they lead one to discover one’s secret to them, in the hour of confi- 
dence, merely to betray one; and thus one’s friend, the brother of last 
night, becomes scarcely an acquaintance on the following day ; he whose 
heart bounded to meet yours, gives one a cold ceremonious bow as he 
passes one at an after period; nay, he to whom one has unbosomed one’s 
inmost thoughts, withholds his promised service, and, not unfrequently 
exposes one to half the town. 

Verily, the only cure is a horsewhip or the compliment of a meeting. 
But, however, let his character be posted, and “ Let no such man be 
trusted!” Plus aloés quam mellis habet. 
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THEODORE HOOK. # 


Turopore Hook may be said to have been nurtured in a hot-bed of 
talent, wit, and dissipation. His father was a musical composer and an 
established favourite, for upwards of half-a-century ; first at the Mary-le- 
bone Gardens, and, lastly, at Vauxhall. His mother was the author of 
at least one theatrical piece, “The Double Disguise,” played with suc- 
cess at Drury Lane, in 1784. There were two brothers, James and 
Theodore, and the elder, although sent to Westminster School, and after- 
wards to Oxford, where he graduated and took holy orders, and became 
ultimately Dean of Worcester, still exhibited throughout life the wit and 
vivacity of the stock, and the same indications of the family taste for the 
drama and authorship. But James was blessed with advantages which 
never fell to the lot of Theodore; in his case the inebriety of wit was 
sobered by a regular education; and the exuberance of animal spirits 
was restrained by the ties of his sacred calling, which were further 
strengthened by an early and a happy marriage. ‘ Who,” asks his 
biographer, the Rev. R. H. Dalton Barham, “does not lament that such 
a, boon was denied to Theodore ?” 

‘The first school that Theodore, born on the 22nd of September, 1788, 
in Charlotte Street, Bedford Square, was sent to, was a sort of “ semi- 
nary for young gentlemen,” a green-doored brass-plated “ establishment,” 
in Soho Square. Subsequently, he went to Dr. Curtis's, and thence to 
Harrow, but with little or no real advantage, and, as his biographer justly 
remarks, a sufficient reason for his want of success is to be found in the 


confessions of “ Gilbert Gurney,” where he says, with evident reference 

to himself: “ My school-life was not a happy one. I was idle and care- 

less of my tasks. I had no aptitude for learning languages. I hated 

Greek, and absolutely shuddered at Hebrew. I fancied myself a genius, 

and any thing that could be done in a hurry, and with little trouble, I did 
y 


tolerably well, but application I had not.” 

And who can fail to discover throughout life, and even in employments 
less distasteful to him, traces of the same haste and impatience of labour ? 
Theodore soon left Harrow, and the death of his mother, the only one who 
could restrain the youth’s exuberance of spirits, left him in the charge of 
a worldly, pleasure-loving father, who at once employed his son's talents 
in writing songs and plays. The success of his first farces, and his love 
of fun, soon established Master Theodore’s reputation, both before and 
behind the curtain, and he became, at this early period of his life, the pet 
of the Green Room, and at the same time, by his incessant indulgence in 
practical jokes, the plague of the property-man and of all the minor 
officers of the establishment. Even Liston himself was made one of the 
victims of this besetting propensity. 

Having procured a bladder with a penny whistle attached to it, after the 
fashion of a bag-pipe, Hook made his way under the stage during the per- 
formance of the “ Finger Post,” and introducing the orifice of the tube into 
the opening of the ‘* float,” close to Liston’s foot, as the latter was about to 
commence his song, “ When I fell into the pit of love,” proceeded to elicit 





* The Life and Remains of Theodore Edward Hook. By the Rev. R. H. Dal- 
ton Barham, B.A. 2 vols. Richard Bentley. 
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from his apparatus the most discordant squeaks imaginable, by way of accom- 

niment, not more to the amusement of the audience than the bewilderment 

of the actor, who could not conceive whence on earth, or under the earth, the 

sounds proceeded. The song was tumultuously encored, and, mystified as he 

; was, Liston of course had no alternative but to repeat it, his unseen assistant 
7 squeezing and squeaking the while more vigorously than ever. 


: At this early time, also, when he was scarcely in his twentieth year, 
Theodore Hook gave evidence of the possession of that talent which he 
7 afterwards cultivated to so much perfection, and compared with which, 
. mimicry in its perfection sinks into insignificance —that of the improvisa- 
tore. In the art of pouring forth extemporaneous poetry, music and words, 
rhyme and reason, all impromptu, Hook stood alone—rival he had none. 


Of course (says his biographer) he had his imitators : 
The charming extempore verses of T——s’s, 


for example, will not readily be forgotten ; another gentleman, also, found 

reason to remember his attempt at rivalry. Ambitious of distinction, 

he took an opportunity of striking off into verse immediately after one of 

Hook’s happiest efforts. Theodore’s bright eye flashed, and fixed on the in- 

truder, who soon began to flounder in the meshes of his stanza, when he was 
ut out of his misery at once, by the following couplet from the master, given, 
owever, with a good-humoured smile that robbed it of all offence :— 


I see, sir, I see, sir, what ’tis that you're hatching, 
But mocking, you see, sir, is not always catching. 


This is a kind of success which is, however, pre-eminently evanescent. 
Men endowed with such gifts must be content, like actors, whom they in 
a measure resemble, with the applause of their contemporaries ; they have 
little to hope for from posterity ; and in Hook’s case scarcely a record has 
been kept of any one of those performances which used at once to delight 
and astonish the circles in which he moved. “ Mrs, Muggins’s Visit to 
the Queen,” stanzas written in the John Bull as a satire upon the 
Brandenburgh House Drawing-room, is described in the ‘“ Quarterly Re- 
view,” as also by Mr. Dalton Barham, as most approaching what Hook 
used to improvise on a festive evening, and as conveying to a person who 
had never witnessed that marvellous performance, a tolerably accurate 
notion of what it was. 


Have you been to Brandenburgh—heigh, ma’am ; ho, ma’am ? 
Have you been to Brandenburgh, ho? 
—QOh, yes; I have been, ma’am, 
To visit the Queen, ma’am, 
With the rest of the gallanty show—show, 
With the rest of the gallanty show. 


And who were your company—heigh, ma’am ; ho, ma‘am? 
And who were your company, ho? 
—We happened to drop in 
With gemmen from Wapping, 
And /adies from Blowbladder-row— Row, 
And Jadies from Blowbladder-row. 


Mr. Barham records very little of Hook’s doings on the stage, whither 
his constitutional predilections and, his early associations led him for 
awhile ; but a more faithful, yet at the same time a more ludicrous picture 
of the miseries and mortifications incident to a play-actor, was never penned 
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than a letter of advice given in the John Bull many years after his own 
connexion with the drama had ceased. 

The name of Theodore Hook became, however, most notorious, even at 
this early period of his career, for his performances off the stage, for that 
series of practical jokes or hoaxes of which his biographer remarks, that 
inexcusable as they must be considered, they were so inexpressibly ludi- 
crous in effect, as well as original in conception, and were carried out with 
so unparalleled a degree of impudence, as to provoke the dullest of mortals 
to mirth. This is saying very little for them. Many of these hoaxes were 
far from original in conception, although often much so in the manner 
they were carried out ; and the sense of humour which they excite is as 
frequently mingled with a feeling of commiseration for the man who would 
so expose himself. Most of the more amusing instances of Hook’s prac- 
tical joking have been detailed, and with but slight embellishment, in 
“‘ Gilbert Gurney,” which is indeed little more than a record of his own 
mad doings, loose thoughts and feelings. Others have appeared in the 
very entertaining “ Reminiscences of the late Mr. Mathews,” by his Widow, 
and a few have been recently printed in the “ Life of Thomas Ingoldsby.” 

That an occurrence similar in the principal feature, and involving equal 
impudence, though less of humour, than the well-known projection of the 
line of the Paddington Canal across a gentleman’s lawn, and the subsequent 
dinner did take place, the biographer tells us, is undoubtedly true, only 
that the venue is to be laid in the neighbourhood of Soho Square, Frith 
Street or Dean Street being the spot, both at that period places of com- 
paratively fashionable residence. 


Lounging up one of these streets in the afterhoon, with Terry, the actor, 
the nostrils of the promenaders were suddenly saluted with a concord of sweet 
odours arising from a spacious area. They stopped, snuffed the grateful in- 
cense, and peeping down perceived through the kitchen window preparations 
for a handsome dinner, evidently on the point of being served. 

i What a feast!” said Terry. “Jolly dogs! I should like to make one of 
em. 

“T'll take any bet,” returned Hook, that I do—call for me here at ten 
o'clock, and you will find that I shall be able to give a tolerable account of the 
worthy gentleman’s champagne and venison.” So saying, he marched up the 
steps, gave an authoritative rap with the burnished knocker, and was quickly 
lost to the sight of his astonished companion. Asa matter of course he was 
immediately ushered by the servant, as an expected guest. into the drawing- 
room, where a large party had already assembled. The apartment being well- 
nigh full, no notice was at first taken of his intrusion, and half-a-dozen people 
were laughing at his bon-mots before the host discovered the mistake. Affecting 
not to observe the visible embarrassment of the latter, and ingeniously avoiding 
any opportunity for explanation, Hook rattled on till he had attracted the 
greater part of the company in a circle round him, and some considerable time 
elapsed ere the old gentleman was able to catch the attention of the agreeable 
stranger. 

“I beg your pardon, sir,” he said, contriving at last to get in a word ; “but 
your name, sir,—I did not quite catch it—servants are so abominably incorrect 
—and I am really a little at a loss—” 

“ Don’t apologise, I beg,” graciously replied Theodore, ‘‘ Smith,—my name 
is Smith—and as you justly observe, servants are always making some stupid 
blunder or another ; I remember a remarkable instance, &c.”’ 

“ But mgt p my dear sir,” continued the host, at the termination of the story 
illustrative of stupidity in servants, ‘I think the mistake on the present occa- 
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sion does not originate in the source you allude to; I certainly did not anti- 
cipate the pleasure of Mr. Smith’s company at dinner to-day.” 

“ No, I dare say not—-you said four in your note, I know, and it is now, I 
see, a quarter-past five—you are a little fast by the way—but the fact is, [ have 
been detained in the city—as I was about to explain when——”’ 

“ Pray,” exclaimed the other, as soon as he could stay the volubility of his 

est, “ whom, ot ask, do you suppose you are addressing ?”’ 


“ Whom? why Mr. Thompson, of course—old friend of my father. I have 
not the pleasure indeed of being personally known to you, but having received 
your kind invitation yesterday, on my arrival from Liverpool, Frith-street—four 
o’clock—family party—come in boots—you see I have taken you at your word. 
I am only afraid I have kept you waiting.” 

“No,no! notatall. But permit me to observe, my dear sir, my name is 
not exactly Thompson, it is Jones, and——” 

“ Jones!” repeated the soi-disant Smith, in admirably assumed consternation, 
“ Jones—why surely I cannot have—yes, I must—good heaven! I see it all! 
My dear sir, what an unfortunate blunder—wrong house—what must you 
think of such an intrusion !—I am really ata loss for words in which to apolo- 
gise—you will permit me to retire at present, and to-morrow——”’ 

“Pray don’t think of retiring,’ exclaimed the hospitable old gentleman, 
“ your friend’s table must have been cleared long ago, if. as you say, four was 
the hour named, and I am only too happy to be able to offer you a seat at 
mine. 

Hook, of course, could not hear of such a thing—could not think of tres- 
passing upon the kindness of a perfect stranger—if too late for Thompson there 
were plenty of chop-houses at hand—the unfortunate part of the business was, 
he had made an appointment with a gentleman to call for him at ten o’clock. 
The good-natured Jones, however, positively refused to allow so entertaining a 
visitor to withdraw dinnerless. Mrs. Jones joined in solicitation, the Misses 
Jones smiled bewitchingly, and at last Mr. Smith, who soon recovered from his 

confusion, was prevailed upon to offer his arm to one of the ladies, and take 
his place at the “ well-furnished board.” 

In all probability the family of Jones never passed such an evening before ; 
Hook naturally exerted himself to the utmost to keep the party in ao un- 
ceasing roar of laughter, and make good the first impression. The mirth 
grew fast and furious, when by way of a coup de grace, he seated himself at 
the pianoforte, and struck off into one of those extemporaneous effusions 
which had filled more critical judges than the Joneses with delight and asto- 
nishment. Ten o'clock struck, and on Mr. Terry being announced, his 
triumphant friend wound up the performance with the explanatory stanza :— 


“T am very much pleased with your fare, 
Your cellar’s as prime as your cook, 
My friend’s Mr. Terry, the player, 
And I’m Mr. Theodore Hook !” 


That there was love of notoriety, as well as of fun and a little com- 
mendable ambition in these displays, may be shown from another case of 
a slightly different character. Accompanied by a friend in the Treasury, 
who had provided a gig, drawn by a white horse, Hook made, what he 
used to call a “mononag” excursion into Wales of some weeks’ 
duration. 

Every thing passed off pleasantly enough ; fine weather—magnificent scenery 
—a stream to be whipped one day, a mountain to be climbed the next—a 
mine to be explored at one spot, a Druid temple to be traced at another. 
Castles, cataracts, and coal mines, all inviting inspection ! 

“ Ah!” said Hook, as they lounged along one bright morning, “ this is all 
very well in its way-—very delightful, of course—plenty to look at—but then, 
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somehow, nobody looks at us!—the thing is getting a little dull, don’t you 
think so?” 

His companion assented. “ Well, we can’t go on in this manner,” continued 
the ei “I must hit upon something, and get up a digito monstruri somehow 
or other.” 

And at the next town from which they started, his friend had a taste of his 
quality in that line, for having procured a box of large black wafers, he had 
completely spotted the wat coat of the animal they were driving after the 

ttern of those wooden quadrupegs which, before the diffusion of useful know- 
lade, used to form the studs of childhood. The device fully answered its pur- 
pose, and the happy pair drove off, attracting, throughout the remainder of the 
day, the gaze, wonder, and unqualified admiration of Cadwallader and all his 
goats. 

Neither the gigantic Berners’ Street hoax, perpetrated in 1809, nor 
the trick of calling in a friend to throw a coach or a cab fare on his 
shoulders, are original conceptions. The first was, perhaps, redeemed 
from the common-place by the development given to the plot, which 
included among the dupes the Lord Mayor and the Duke of Gloucester ; 
and in the second, great resources were exhibited when the friend picked 
up to pay, being as unprepared for any pecuniary transaction as Hook 
himself, the carriage was made to convey the unhappy pair to the house 
of a medical man, to whose charge the coach was iintahale committed 
upon an imaginary professional case. 

Successful beyond his most sanguine expectations as a dramatist, and 
with actors at hand, and those his personal friends, both qualified and 
ready to embody his ideas, Hook, when barely twenty-one, took it into 
his head to give up writing for the stage, and commenced novelist ; his 
first essay, ‘‘ The Man of Sorrow,” meeting, however, with but trifling 
success,—a failure which was more than compensated for by the popu- 
larity of his subsequent works. Hook’s life was, as modern society 
is constituted, remarkably chequered; at the same time that he ex- 
changed dramatic composition for writing novels, he appears also to 
have quitted the green room for the discreet halls of St. Mary’s, Oxford ; 
with what success may be easily imagined. The very ceremony of his 
matriculation was, as recorded in the “ Ingoldsby Memoirs,” well nigh 
stopped in limine. When the vice-chancellor asked the candidate if he 
was prepared to subscribe to the Thirty-nine Articles? ‘Oh, certainly, 
sir,” replied Theodore, “ forty, if you x Shang 

It appears, also, from his biographer’s account, that the very evening 
of his arrival at the university, he began a course of carousing. 


On the evening of his arrival at the University, says our friend, he contrived 
to give his brother the slip, and joined a party of old school-fellows in a carouse 
at one of the taverns. Sundry bowls of “ Bishop,” and of a popular compound 
yclept “ Egg-flip’—the Cambridge men call it “ Silky,” tothe nondem graduati 
of Oxford it is known by a nomen accidentale, which we have forgotten,—having 
been discussed, songs, amatory and Bacchanalian, having been sung with full 
choruses ; and altogether the jocularity having begun to pass “the limit of 
becoming mirth,” the proctor made his appearance, and advancing to the table 
at which the #* Freshman”—so in every sense of the word—was presiding, put 
the usual question,— 

“ Pray. sir, are you a member of this university ?” 

“ No, sir,” replied Hook, rising, and bowing respectfully. “ Pray, sir, who 
are you ?” 
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A little disconcerted at the extreme gravity of the other, the proctor held 
out his ample sleeve—* You see this, sir ?”” 

“ Ah,” returned Hook, having examined the fabric with great earnestness for 
a few seconds, “ yes, I perceive—- Manchester velvet—and may I take the liberty, 
sir, of inquiring how much you might have paid per yard for the article ?” 

The quiet imperturbability of manner with which this was uttered was more 
than the reverend gentleman could stand; and, muttering something about 
“supposing it was a mistake,” he effected a retreat, amid shouts of laughter 
from Hook’s companions, in which the other occupants of the coffee-room, the 
waiters, and even his own “ bull-dogs,” were constrained to join. 


A youth of Theodore Hook's free and easy disposition, utterly unac- 
customed to any kind or measure of restraint, and the companion of wits 
and “ men about town,” was not likely to become a very tractable son of 
Alma Mater; and after a residence of one, or at most a couple of terms, 
“an unlooked-for turn in his affairs” enabled him to quit Oxford, if with 
no great accession of honour or wisdom, at least without censure. These 
are the words of his biographer ; there is the same indefiniteness here as 
we observe in the Ingoldsby memoirs, “one, or at most a couple of 
terms;"’ and as to “the unlooked-for turn in affairs,” we are not told 
what that turn was, unless we are to consider as such his introduction, 
“after a very slight probation, into the order of fashion,” and his elec- 
tion as a member of the “ Eccentrics,” on the same memorable night 
with Sheridan, Lord Petersham, and others. An intimacy with lords 
and dukes, and noble princes, mainly brought about by Hook's exquisite 
musical taste, and extending itself to the person of the Prince-Regent, 
also embraced a person much spoken of in the Ingoldsby memoirs—the 
Rev. Edward Cannon, no less celebrated for his wit and eccentricity than 
for his frailty and sad history. Between two such similar spirits a close 
intimacy established itself, but the favour of royalty was soon sacrificed 
by the latter’s freedom of speech, which little cared for suavity to princes 
or their favourites. On being requested to give his opinion of an upright 
piano-forte, an instrument then but recently invented, he ran his hand, 
light as a lady’s, over the keys, and threw himself back with a dis- 
satisfied air. 

“ What do you think of it, Mr. Cannon ?” asked Mrs. Fitzherbert. 

“Why, madam, it may do to lock up your bread and cheese in, and 
that’s all it’s fit for,” was the reply. 

We are tempted to give one more anecdote of this extraordinary being, espe- 
cially as the subject of our memoir was himself one of the parties therein con- 
cerned. They both had been dining with the late Mr. Stephen Price, the 
manager of Drury Lane Theatre, and as the host showed unequivocal symp- 
toms of indisposition—he was suffering severely from gout in the hand—the 
party broke up early ; and all but Cannon and Hook took their leave by about 
eleven o'clock. Upon them every possible hint short of absolute rudeness was 
expended in vain; a small table had been wheeled up close to the fire, amply 
furnished with potations, such as they loved, and they were not to be wiled 
away. At length, unable to endure the increasing pain, Price quietly sum- 
moned up an inexhaustible supply of “black spirits and white,” and, leaving 
his guests to mingle as they might, stole off unobserved to bed. Next morning, 
about nine, his servant entered his room. 

“Well, sir,”’ said Price, on awaking, “ pray, at what time did those two gen- 
tlemen go, last night ?” 


“ Go, sir ?” repeated the man. 
“T asked ye, sir, at what time did Mr. Hook and Mr. Cannon go ?” 
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“Oh, they are not gone yet, sir,” replied John, “they’ve just rung for 
coffee !” 

There were redeeming traits in Cannon’s character, lively generosity 
and pre-eminent disinterestedness, which it is to be hoped will survive 
his errors. 

Spite of his talents and conversational reer Hook was unfortunate 
in his affaires de cceur, the first of which his biographer places on record 
as having occurred during a brief sojourn at Sunbury. While at this 
place, the name of the inn, “ The Flower Pot,” suggested to Hook one 
of his practical jokes; the termination of which not being upon record, 
leaves it questionable if it was of a character to redound to the credit of 
the chief actor therein. 

In 1812 Hook was, his biographer hints, through the influence of “ the 
fair of May Fair,” presented with the appointment of accountant-generai 
and treasurer at the Mauritius, worth about 2000/. a year. Neither, 
however, the heat of the climate nor the duties and responsibilities of 
his situation could calm the characteristic exuberance of his spirits. On 
the occasion of a public dinner, the new accountant-general amused 
himself, and frightened the island out of its propriety, by firing salutes 
to the honour of every person present, soldier or civilian, including even 
cook and scullion. Such perseverance in one particular line did not 
ensure success in another, and the treasury accounts soon partook of 
that confusion which generally reigned where Hook was concerned. 
Upon this unfortunate subject his biographer has added little to what has 
already ap in the pages of the Quarterly (vol. lxxiii.), and from 
which it been now long and generally understood, that whatever 
errors there were upon the part of Theodore, they were not of a 
venial character, being simply errors of omission, of oversight, and 
neglect. 

ook, it may be observed, without being of a remarkably superstitious 
turn of mind, was yet not prepared to discredit spiritual, or, as some 
foolishly call them, anaes | existences. 

* Philosophers,” he says, in a preface to “‘ Martha the Gypsey,” “ may 
prove, and in the might of their ignorance, develop and disclose, argue 
and discuss, but when the sage who sneers at the possibility of ghosts, 
will explain to me the doctrine of attraction and gravitation, or tell me 
why the wind blows, why the tides ebb and flow, or why the light shines 
—effects perceptible by all men—then will I admit the justice of his in- 
eredulity—then will I join the ranks of the incredulous.” 

A case is related as having fallen more immediately under Hook’s ob- 
servation, which appears to be the counter-part of that related in Leigh 
Hunt's “ Town,” as connected with Lord Craven’s house. Hook was, 
however, decidedly superstitious upon some points. He always gravely 
maintained, that his miseries consequent upon the Mauritius deficit, were 
fore-shadowed to him in the course of his voyage homeward, by a visita- 
tion from the original “Flying Dutchman.” He had also a marked 
dislike to being the thirteenth in company. One of his friends, who was 
himself suspected of a leaning the same way, notes in the following words 
an instance of this weakness :— 


“ Dined at —— ; we were seated twelve in number, when Hook arrived. 
He looked at first very black on finding himself the thirteenth, but being told 
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that Y——, the actor, was expected, immediately took his seat, and the even- 
ing passed off merrily enough. An anecdote was given in the course of conver- 
sation singularly corroborative of the superstition by which Hook was, clearly, 
at first affected. A party of twelve had just sat down, and one of the guests 
having observed a vacant chair, was remarking that he should hardly like to be 
the person destined to occupy that seat, when a tremendous double rap was 
heard,—the door was thrown open, and Mr, Fauntleroy* announced,—he was 


* hanged within the year ! 


Hook returned to England, harassed by difficulties and pecuniary 
embarrassments. After a short residence at Somers’ Town, where he 
formed that connexion, which, with his warm heart and honourable feel- 
ings, he could never dissolve, although he had never sufficient courage to 
render it sacred and indissoluble, and many months of durance vile, he 
took up his abode at Putney, and started, with the assistance of his old 
friend Daniel Terry, a small periodical called “‘ The Arcadian,” but which 
had little either pastoral in its name or durable in its composition. A 
more important event in Hook’s life was the establishment of the John 
Bull newspaper at the close of 1820. It is to the permanent preserva- 
tion of the best things contributed to this paper that the second volume 
of the “ Life and Remains” is devoted. Four years after his connexion 
with the John Bull, Hook published the first series of that collection of 
tales which, under the title of “ Sayings and Doings,” placed him at 
once in the highest rank of novelists. This was followed, in 1830, by 
“ Maxwell,” generally considered as the most perfect of his productions ; 
but of all his works, the most mirth-provoking was “ Gilbert Gurney,” 
of which his own personal adventures form the ground-work, and which 
was published by monthly instalments in the New Monthly Magazine, 
upon his undertaking the editorship of that long-established favourite, 
in 1836. Hook deprecated the practice, now all but universal among 
popular novelists, of delivering his tale by monthly instalments. One 
of his last letters, addressed to Mr. Poole, a fellow-contributor to the 
pages of the New Monthly, was in deprecation of the plan, as not onl 
wearisome to the reader, but positively fatal to any thing like fair de- 
velopment of plot. “Jack Brag” followed, a sequel to “ Gilbert Gurney,” 
and the portrait of a vulgar, vain, and impudent cross between a tallow- 
chandler and a sporting-gentleman, met with great success. Lastly, 
“ Births, Marriages, and Deaths,” published in 1839, was followed, in 
1840, by “ Precepts and Practice,’’ a collection of short papers and tales, 
which he had contributed to the New Monthly during his editorship. 
Two other works, “Fathers and Sons” and “ Peregrine Bunce,” were 
never finished by their original author. 


——_ oe ee 








* Another story was at the same time told in connection with this unfortunate 
gentleman. A Mr. R——, a wine-merchant, was very intimate with Fauntleroy, 
and with a few friends was in the habit of dining with him frequently. On these 
Occasions, when the party was not too large, the host would produce some very 
choice old Lunelle wine, of which ,R—— was exceedingly fond, but Fauntlero 
could never be prevailed upon to say where he got it, or how it could be obtaine 
When the latter was under sentence of death, his old associates visited him re- 
peatedly, and at their last interview, the night before his execution, R-——, after 
having bid him farewell with the rest, on a sudden paused in the prison passage, 
returned to the cell, and said in a low voice to the criminal,—“ You'll pardon my 
pressing the subject, but now, at all events, my dear friend, you can have no ob- 
Jection to tell me where I can get some of that Lunelle.” 
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The success of his novels enabled Theodore Hook to start once more in 
the world. He rented an expensive house, furnished it extravagantly, 
sought the most fashionable and dissipated society, kept open table and 
late hours, and had very soon to beat a retreat once more to the friendly 
banks of the Thames, where, in a pretty villa near Fulham Bridge, he 
ultimately breathed his last; his end hastened by a career which had 
never spared or husbanded either physical or mental resources, but, on the 
contrary, treated them as gifts, only to be valued for their brilliancy, and 
the strain they may be capable of enduring, entailing thereby the conse- 
quent and inevitable result of a premature extinction. 

The production of thirty-eight volumes within sixteen years—the 
author being all the while editor, and almost sole writer, of a newspaper, 
and for several years the efficient conductor of a magazine—certainl 
affords, as the Quarterly Review remarks, sufficient proof that’ he 
never sank into idleness. In all his works, Hook paid little regard to con- 
secutiveness, or regularity, or even to style. He aimed at delineation of 
character—at striking and ludicrous scenes and situations—at reflecting 
the language and habits of actual life—and all this he accomplished, in 
some of his works, with a success that produced many rivals, but few supe- 
riors. Yet with all these successes, and although in receipt of a large in- 
come—probably not less than 3000/. a year by his writings—passages in 
those parts of his diary which have been published, disclose frequent 
struggles, ever-deepening distresses aud difficulties which, while they are 
often inexpressibly touching, ought not to be without their lesson. 








THE “ REBEL” BOERS. 


“ How many a spirit, born to bless, 
“ Hath sunk beneath that with’ring name, 
“Whom but a day’s, an hour's success, 
“‘ Had wafted to eternal fame!” 
LALLAH Rookna. 


Tue Times of the 26th of October says :—‘ We have received advices 
from the Cape of Good Hope to the 9th of September, and accounts from 
Sir Harry Smith’s quarters, six miles north-east of Bethany, dated 
August 31, stating that on the 29th Sir Harry Smith encountered the 
rebel Boers, who were strongly posted at a place called Bloem Plaats, and, 
after a cai contest of three hours, defeated and drove them before him 


with great loss. Sir Harry Smith was wounded in the knee, and his 
horse killed under him.” 

The “leading journal” of the day, in an able article which shortly 
afterwards appeared (together with the return of very considerable losses 
on our part), warmly advocates the cause of the iviidied ** Rebel” Boers ; 
however, as since then this matter has apparently been allowed to drop, - 
the following short notice has been written on the subject, in order to 
bring before the public, in its true light, the real nature of our proceed- 
ings against—if not molested—a useful, peaceable, and unoffending 
community. 

A foreign despatch, conveying from afar tidings of success attending 
the efforts of our gallant and hard-working troops, must naturally, to every 
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true born Englishman, impart certain feelings of pride and exultation ; 
feelings that are not to be repressed, but which may nevertheless be 
greatly increased or modified, according to the justice or injustice of the 
cause in which these successes may have been obtained ; and it is to be 
feared that the last accounts from the Cape of Good Hope, though 
bringing intimations of victory, will not with the most patriotic amongst 
us be unalloyed with regret that blood-stained laurels should have been 
culled on ground, where not having planted, we had undoubtedly little 
claim to reap; and that human life to a large amount has been ex- 

nded in a cause, which—more especially during these ultra-philan- 
thropic times of peace—on reviewing the real state of the matter, will 
scarcely be admitted as justifiable in any single point of view. 

The case of the Dutch settlers at the colony of the Cape of Good Hope— 
in many respects exclusively peculiar—may briefly be stated as follows. 

Some two hundred years ago, a commercial establishment was formed 
by the Batavian East India omnes at the furthest point of Southern 
Africa, whose proceedings from the first foundation—as regarded its in- 
tercourse with the few scattered and wandering tribes of savages then 
found in that part of the world—were ever marked by the dictates of 
justice and humanity. 

This factory shortly afterwards became a rapidly increasing colony ; 
the Dutch having purchased land from the natives, whom they denomi- 
nated ‘* Hottentots,” gradually spread themselves over the country, and 
engaged the latter into their service, not as slaves, but in the capacity of 
paid and domestic servants ; and finally, after a lapse of 150 years, had 
extended their occupation of territory to the borders of the Great Fish 
River, where they came in contact with, and thus formed the only check 
to, Kaffir encroachment from that quarter. 

Such was the condition in which we found the colony of the Cape of 
Good Hope, when, towards the latter end of last century, conquest— 
subsequently ratified by treaty—converted it into a British dependence, 
by which event a very mixed population became suddenly metamorphosed 
inte British subjects. ‘This population consisted of some forty or fifty 
thousand Hottentots—generally speaking employed as herdsmen, la- 
bourers, or domestic servants—of about as many slaves from Mozam- 
bique, Madagascar, or the Coast of Guinea; whilst the remainder (in- 
cluding a half-caste population) was composed of “ Boers,” descendants 
from the original, or subsequent Dutch settlers at the Cape. 

This involuntary transfer of allegiance, effected without their wishes on 
the subject being in the least consulted, was no doubt repugnant in the 
extreme to the feelings of the white population; and we should by 
every available means in our power, and by conciliatory and soothing 
measures, have endeavoured to soften down, and eventually eradicate, the 
natural feelings of repugnance arid irritation thus created towards us; 
nor would such a judicious course have probably been fcund either difficult 
or unsuccessful with our newly-acquired subjects. 

Inheriting from his Fatherland a phlegmatic and supine disposition, 
the South Africa Boer is, by nature, neither restless, irritable, or cruel. 
Give him his quantum of meat, drink, smoke, and sleep, and he will 
neither trouble himself, his servants, or neighbours. Such a people, 
with proper management, it would have been particularly easy to con- 
ciliate, and it was evidently our interest so to do; for they were (with 
our generally small military force on the frontier) the best, the cheapest 
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—and, in short, the only available defence against Kaffir plunder and 


depredation. as. 

Although, as above described, the Boers—by nature and disposition too 
indolent and apathetic to be either cruel or vindictive—generally speak- 
ing treated the servile population (including slaves and Hottentots) with 
kindness and consideration, a few soli exceptions may possibly have 
occurred to the above as a general rule,—and these exceptions were 
eagerly laid hold of by certain interested parties, and exaggerated to such 
a degree, as to give rise in 1828 to a'notorious enactment, which, by 
removing every necessary restraint from the colonial population, suddenly 
infested the colony with hordes of robbers and vagrants ; and whilst de- 
priving the white oo of many hitherto useful hands for labour, 
moreover frequently exposed their property to the most vexatious spolia- 
tion. 

This ill-advised decree was followed by a still more suicidal blow to 
the interests and welfare of the colony; we allude to the “ Emancipa- 
tion Act,” or rather to the hasty and premature manner in which a mea- 
sure—no doubt just and humane in itself—was without due preparation 
carried into effect,—a measure which, whilst in reality injurious to the 
cause of humanity, by turning adrift and thereby converting into thieves, 
plunderers, and vagabonds, a large population utterly unable to provide 
for themselves, completely ruined the white agricultural inhabitants of 
the colony, and thus effectually crippled the few remaining resources of 
the farmers in particular, and generally speaking of all the Boers. 

“ They complained that the sudden emancipation of the slaves and 
Hottentots had deprived them of the means of living either profitably or 
comfortably in the colony, and most bitterly reprobated the exaggera- 
tion and falsehoods which had, in many instances, been spread abroad, on 
their general treatment of the coloured races, by interested missionaries 
and other purveyors of horrors ; and added, that not only was the com- 
nee given for their slaves miserably small, but that the difficulties, 

elays, and formalities to be undergone, before they could touch the 
money so given, were so great and costly, as to render its acquisition 
scarcely worth the trouble. 

“ There must be some truth in all this, when we consider, that for these 
causes, they, and the majority of the richest and most respectable of their 
countrymen, have quitted the lands on which they were born, and to which 
they were attached ; in many instances, without even attempting a sale of 
their properties. In other cases they disposed of valuable farms for the 
new gun or waggon, or some such consideration offered to them in their 
misery, by the rapacious speculators on the temper of mind, into which 
this state of things had driven their victims. 

“The hasty, fanatical, and oppressive manner in which the emancipa- 
tion of the slaves was conducted in this colony, has been the means of 
driving into the lawless regions, beyond our controul, five-sixths of the 
wealthy and most respectable of the Dutch Boers, and of converting these 
abt loyal subjects into bitter enemies, as well of ourselves as of the 
native inhabitants among whom they are located. Such was the haste 


with which it was thought necessary to endow the astonished bondsmen 
in this and other colonies with liberty, that the ruin and misery of their 
white brethren were not taken into account ; lest, in considering any means 
by which they might be mitigated, time should be lost, and the wretched 
saturnalia delayed for a brief space. 
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“Let no one, however, imagine that I am an enemy to the complete 
freedom of any colour or race of the human family. I only regret that 
while one hand was employed in the beneficent operation of severing the 
bonds of the slaves, it should have been thought necessary to employ the 
other, allied with the tongue, in the ruin of their former masters. It seems 
to be ee essential, that oppression should exist in all nations 
and societies, it has been lately the rage to suppose that white 
shoulders are more capable of bearing with impunity the heavy burden 
than black ones.”* 

Despairing therefore of obtaining redress from that foreign government, 
under whose sway they had been, against their inclinations, thus forcibly 
placed; unprotected from foreign and barbarous invasion ; plundered by 
their former servants and slaves—for the loss of whose labour they had 
received little or no compensation—in short, roused from their usual 
phlegmatic apathy by a long course of real injuries and petty vexations, 
the Boers were at last driven to the desperate and unprecedented step of 
abandoning their homesteads —of emigrating en masse across the colonial 
border, and of plunging with their families into the boundless wilderness ; 
in the vain hope of being there allowed to enjoy unmolested that state 
of independent competence, which had been denied to them within the 
limits of the British territories. 

Under ordinary circumstances, there can be no doubt that, legally 
speaking, no colony, however distant, can, unauthorised and of its own 
free will, throw off its allegiance to an established government; but 
when that government becomes either incapable or unwilling to protect 
its remote subjects from internal abuse or external violence, the wisest 
course it can then pursue is to absolve them with the best possible g: 
from such allegiance ; or most assuredly—as history can amply testify—its 
unprotected or abused colonial subjects will save the trouble of taking 
such a step. As to the instance in point, it must moreover be borne in 
mind, that the Dutch emigrants—deserters, rebels, or whatever other 
designation may be deemed applicable to the hostile Boers—were com- 
paratively speaking very recently, and without having a voice in the 
matter, suddenly converted, by “treaty,” from Batavian into British 
subjects ; that they long patiently endured their manifold wrongs, till 
finding the burthen insupportable, they resolved by flight, by the aban- 
donment of their domestic hearths, by quitting for ever the country of 
their birth and adoption, to escape poverty, neglect, groundless asper-~ 


‘sion, marked injustice, an unprotected condition against savage aggression; 


and lastly, a state of existence which had become intolerably irksome 
and oppressive. ‘ 

But no—we could not allow these poor people to depart in peace—for 
even as Pharaoh pursued the Israelites when attempting to escape from 
the land of bondage—so must we néeds follow the unhappy Boers into the 
wild and desert “ Karroo,” there to impose a galling and hateful yoke ; 
and thus having fairly persecuted them into open hostilities, we are now 
reaping the consequences of such ill-judged and reckless measures ! + 

* From “The Cape and its Colonists,” by George Nicholson, Esq. (1848.) 

+ Return of killed and wounded, in the affair at Bloem Plaats, August 29, 
1848 :— Officers, 1 killed, 6 wounded ; men, 8 ditto, 39 ditto ; horses, 11 ditto, 13 
ditto. Names of Officers wounded :—Lieutenant-Colonel Buller, Rifle Brigade, 
severely ; Captain Murray, ditto, mortally (since dead); Captain Armstrong, 
Cape Mounted Rifles, severely ; Lieutenant Salis, ditto, dangerously ; Lieu- 
tenant Mill, ditto, severely; Ensign Steele, ditto, dangerously; Ensign Crampton, 
91st Regiment, dangerously. 
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AAthougt, as above described, the Boers—by nature and disposition too 
indolent and apathetic to be either cruel or vindicti erally speak- 


ing treated the servile population (including slaves and Hottentots) with 
kindness and consideration, a few yer | exceptions may possibly have 
occurred to the above as a general rule,—and these exceptions were 

rly laid hold of by certain interested parties, and exaggerated to such 
i wg as to give rise in 1828 to a’notorious enactment, which, by 
removing every necessary restraint from the colonial population, suddenly 
infested the colony with hordes of robbers and vagrants ; and whilst de- 
priving the white tion of many hitherto useful hands for labour, 
moreover frequently exposed their property to the most vexatious spolia- 
tion. 

This ill-advised decree was followed by a still more suicidal blow to 
the interests and welfare of the colony; we allude to the ‘ Emancipa- 
tion Act,” or rather to the hasty and premature manner in which a mea- 
sure—no doubt just and humane in itself—was without due preparation 
carried into effect,—a measure which, whilst in reality injurious to the 
cause of humanity, by turning adrift and thereby converting into thieves, 
eos and vagabonds, a large population utterly unable to provide 

or themselves, completely ruined the white agricultural inhabitants of 
the colony, and thus effectually crippled the few remaining resources of 
the farmers in particular, and generally speaking of all the Boers. 

“ They complained that the sudden emancipation of the slaves and 
Hottentots had deprived them of the means of living either profitably or 
comfortably in the colony, and most bitterly reprobated the exaggera- 
tion and falsehoods which had, in many instances, been spread abroad, on 
their general treatment of the coloured races, by interested missionaries 
and other purveyors of horrors ; and added, that not only was the com- 
— given for their slaves miserably small, but that the difficulties, 

elays, and formalities to be undergone, before they could touch the 
money so given, were so great and costly, as to render its acquisition 
scarcely worth the trouble. 

“ There must be some truth in all this, when we consider, that for these 
causes, they, and the majority of the richest and. most respectable of their 
countrymen, have quitted the lands on which they were born, and to which 
they were attached ; in many instances, without even attempting a sale of 
their properties. In other cases they disposed of valuable farms for the 
new gun or waggon, or some such consideration offered to them in their 
misery, by the rapacious speculators on the temper of mind, into which 
this state of things had driven their victims. 

“ The hasty, fanatical, and oppressive manner in which the emancipa- 
tion of the + (a was conducted in this colony, has been the means of 
driving into the lawless regions, beyond our controul, five-sixths of the 
wealthy and most respectable of the Dutch Boers, and of converting these 
mtaies loyal subjects into bitter enemies, as well of ourselves as of the 
native inhabitants among whom they are located. Such was the haste 
with which it was thought necessary to endow the astonished bondsmen 
in this and other colonies with liberty, that the ruin and misery of their 
white brethren were not taken into account ; lest, in considering any means 
by which they might be mitigated, time should be lost, and the wretched 
saturnalia delayed for a brief space. 
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“Let no one, however, imagine that I am an enemy to the com 
freedom of any colour or race of the human family. I only regret that 
while one hand was employed in the beneficent operation of severing the 
bonds of the slaves, it should have been thought necessary to employ the 
other, allied with the tongue, in the ruin of their former masters. It seems 
to be unfortunately essential, that oppression should exist in all nations 
and societies, poe { it has been lately the rage to suppose that white 
shoulders are more capable of bearing with impunity the heavy burden 
than black ones.’”* 

Despairing therefore of obtaining redress from that forei vernment, 
under whose sway they had been, against their sclinasbeis;: us forcibly 
placed ; unprotected from foreign and barbarous invasion ; plundered by 
their former servants and slaves—for the loss of whose labour they had 
received little or no compensation—in short, roused from their usual 
phlegmatie apathy by a long course of real injuries and petty vexations, 
’- the Boers were at last driven to the desperate and unprecedented step of 
abandoning their homesteads —of emigrating en masse across the colonial 
border, and of plunging with their families into the boundless wilderness ; 
in the vain hope of being there allowed to enjoy unmolested that state 
of independent competence, which had been denied to them within the 
limits of the British territories. 

Under ordinary circumstances, there can be no doubt that, legally 
speaking, no colony, however distant, can, unauthorised and of its own 
free will, throw off its allegiance to an established government; but 
when that government becomes either incapable or unwilling to protect 
its remote subjects from internal abuse or external violence, the wisest 
eourse it can then pursue is to absolve them with the best possible grace 
from such allegiance ; or most assuredly—as history can amply testify—its 
unprotected or abused colonial subjects will save the trouble of taking 
such a step. As to the instance in point, it must moreover be borne in 
mind, that the Dutch emigrants—deserters, rebels, or whatever other 
designation may be deemed applicable to the hostile Boers—were com- 

tively speaking very recently, and without having a voice in the 
matter, suddenly converted, by “treaty,” from Batavian into British 
subjects ; that they long patiently endured their manifold wrongs, till 
finding the burthen insupportable, they resolved by flight, by the aban- 
donment of their domestic hearths, by quitting for ever the country of 
their birth and adoption, to escape poverty, neglect, groundless asper- 
sion, marked injustice, an unprotected condition against savage aggression; 
and lastly, a state of existence which had become intolerably irksome 
and oppressive. 

But no—we could not allow these poor people to depart in peace—for 
even as Pharaoh pursued the Israelites when attempting to escape from 
the land of bondage—so must we needs follow the mm ea Boers into the 
wild and desert “ Karroo,” there to impose a galling and hateful yoke ; 
and thus having fairly persecuted them into open hostilities, we are now 
reaping the consequences of such ill judged and reckless measures !+ 

* From “The Cape and its Colonists,” by George Nicholson, Esq. (1848.) 

+ Return of killed and wounded, in the affair at Bloem Plaats, August 29, 
1848 :— Officers, 1 killed, 6 wounded ; men, 8 ditto, 39 ditto ; horses, 11 ditto, 13 
ditto. Names of Officers wounded :—Lieutenant-Colonel Buller, Rifle Brigade, 
severely ; Captain Murray, ditto, mortally (since dead); Captain Armstrong, 
Cape Mounted Rifles, severely ; Lieutenant De Salis, ditto, dangerously; Lieu- 
tenant Mill, ditto, severely; Ensign Steele, ditto, dangerously; Ensign Crampton, 
91st Regiment, dangerously. 
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Measures, whose fatal consequences may prove incalculably disastrous, if 
h this means, the native tribes be once more raised against us, and 
should unite their efforts with those of our present enemies. 

“Two facts,” says that periodical peculiarly devoted to the colonial 
interests of Great Britain,* “two facts connected with the action (at 
Bloem Plaats) deserves to be recorded. 

“ Salis, the officer in command of the Cape Mounted Rifles, while 
leading on to the assault of the Boers, had his horse killed, his arm 
broken, and received a shot in the body. His men seampered off and 
left him. Two Boers,” says the letter writer, who describes the affair, 
“approached him. One cried out, ‘ Shoot him dead.’—* No,’ said Salis, 
‘I have a wife and too many children, to die yet.’ They then asked him 
if he was wounded, and on he said ‘ Yes,’ they left him. He ma- 
naged to crawl towards us, and, when perceived, was carried to the 
hospital waggon. This took place in the heat of the fight when men’s ) 
bloods were up. After the fight, two prisoners fell into Sir Harry's hands; 
one was a deserter from the 45th regiment, the other a Dutchman of 
the name of Dneyer. They were both tried by court-martial, and both 
shot. The deserter’s fate was inevitable, but the wisdom and humanity 
of shooting the former may be questioned.” 

Loth would we be to call in question either the justice or humanity 
of Sir Harry Smith, for they are ever the qualifications of the brave, and 
Sir Harry is, in every sense of the word, a yallant soldier ; but (unless 
acting under special instructions) he appears certainly in this instance to 
Seaiieen carried rather beyond the limits of both. Nor does the act of 
visiting the sins of the fathers upon the children,—as set forth in the re- 
ported confiscation (mentioned in the above quoted paper), with the de- 
claration that all marriages heretofore contracted in the district of Wyn- 
burg, and not recorded, as set forth in his proclamation, are illegal, and 
the offspring thereof incapable of inheriting property within the colony— 
tally with preconceived notions of that forbearance and humanity, or 
even policy, so necessary to be observed (even under the actual deplorable 
circumstances) towards an unfortunate race, which, although trampled 
under foot, and, as'Sir Harry asserts, now completely subdued, may yet, 
nevertheless, if driven to extremity, turn on and severely wound the 
heel that so recklessly treads them into the earth. 
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Let us therefore pause and consider well before we act ;—let go- 
vernment, let the British public, let the “ philanthropists” (if they 
deem white skins worthy of their attention), turn over all the above ex- 
tenuating circumstances in favour of the hostile Boers; let it be mat- 
ter of serious consideration, if it do not better become a great nation, 
magnanimously to acknowledge an error, than wrongfully to continue ' 
in the same mistaken course ;—to consult at once justice, generosity, and 
self-interest, by declaring the independence of the Dutch Africanders, 
and then allowing them to establish whatever government they deem fit 
beyond the colonial limits. By following such a course, we should 
interpose a secure defensive belt, between our possessions and native 
depredation ; establish pioneers to discovery, commerce and civilisation, 
into the hitherto unknown regions of Central Afriea;—and from bitter 
foes, would, no doubt, instantaneously convert the “ Rebel” Boers to 
our staunchest and most useful allies in Southern Africa. 

* See the Colonial Gazette for the 2nd of December, 1848. 
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A NIGHTS ADVENTURE AT THE “BLACK EAGLE” AT 
AUGSBURG. 


CuapTer I, 


Fate often works with humble instruments, 
Producing from small causes great events. “ 
NON, 


OrteENTAL historians inform us that when Mahomet, in order to avoid’ 
the Koreish who had conspired to assassinate him, fled from Abu Bekir’s 
house, he took refuge in a cave of Mount Thor, to the south-east of 
Mecca, where he lay concealed for three days, during which time his. 
pursuers came to the spot, but observing that a spider had covered the: 
mouth with her web, and concluding, consequently, that no person could 
have recently entered, they hurried forward in another direction, and’ 
their intended victim saved his life. If we reflect that the man thus 
preserved, subsequently founded a dominion which in eighty years ex- 
tended itself over more kingdoms and countries than the Romans could 
subdue in eight hundred, and which still maintains its ascendancy in 
several powerful and populous states, it becomes difficult to appreciate 
the world-importance of the little insect-weaver, from every one of 
whose slender filaments a future empire may be said to have nded. 
The Count de Lauzun, while a prisoner in the Bastille, solaced himself 
by forming an intimate acquaintance with a spider: Robert Bruce, when 
concealed like Mahomet, derived a lesson which had an important in- 
fluence on his future life, from observing the indefatigable perseverance 
of the same little insect : and every school-girl has read the story, rather 
an alarming one in these worsted-working days, of Arachne’s meta- 
morphosis into a spider, for presuming to compete with Minerva in tent- 
stitch and cross-stitch. 

Well am I aware that the unpopular animalcule whose name I have 
ventured to mention in the followin pages, and against whom the 
finger and thumb of man and woman kind is instinctively upraised, has 
seldom been deemed a fit subject for presenting to any society, except, 
pints the Sarre cack but if a mere maker of cobwebs can 

onourably recorded in history, both real and fabulous, why may not the 
tiny harlequin of our dormitories leap from the contemptuous obscurity 
to which he has been condemned, and become the hero of a magazine- 
article, especially when the facts stated are strictly and literally true ?’ 
As it is by no means improbable that many of my readers hurried to- 
see the industrious fleas lately exhibited throughout a ir I will not 
offer any further apology for introducing an individual of the species, 
who, in the lan of Shakspeare, might justly be termed, “a valiant’ 
flea, that dares eat his breakfast on the lip of a lion.” 

During last summer I had become so debilitated by two severe attacks 
- Of influenza, that I determined to make a little excursion to the Con- 
tinent, in the hope of deriving benefit from a temporary change of air, 
as well as amusement from visiting new scenes. As I was then 
Jan.—voL, LXXXV. NO, CCCXXXVII. G 
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in compiling a “ History of the Confession of Faith, presented by Luther 
and Melancthon, in 1530, to the Emperor Charles V., at. Augsburg,” 
I resolved to visit that city, in order to give 5h porno and accurate 
description of the building wherein the been then held. It so 
chanced that a member of the “ London Club,” to which I belong, had 
lately passed several weeks at Augsburg, residing at the Black Eagle, 
near the Hercules Fountain, which hotel, and its obliging landlord, Von 
Sandau, he very strongly recommended to me. On the confines of 
Suabia I was laid up for a month by a return of my illness, during 
which time a. succession of untoward events proved how singularly in- 
opportune had been the moment selected for my excursion. All Ger- 
many had caught the revolutionary mania of France, the people were 
ev in commotion, the notorious Struve, after his invasion of 
Baden, had been attacked and defeated, and his banditti-followers, dis- 
persing themselves in all directions, committed acts of violence and 
— whenever they got beyond the reach of their numerous pursuers. 

en I resumed my journey, various interruptions, arising from the 
disturbed state of the country, delayed me on the road, but I reached 
Augsburg in safety, just as they were about to close the gates for the 
night, and drove immediately to the Black Eagle, where I had the morti- 
fication of being told that, owing to the great influx of military and of 
terrified gentry, from the surrounding district, every bed in the house 
was occupied, nor did my informant believe that I should succeed in 
obtaining one at any other hotel. ? 

Pleasant intelligence this to an invalid who had just entered a strange 
town, at the setting-in of a wet and stormy night! As I had no fancy 
for sleeping in my travelling caléche, still less for wandering about the 
streets on a fruitless search, I requested permission to speak a few words 
with the landlord, who presently made his appearance, and had no 
sooner heard the name of the club associate by whom I had been so 
strenuously recommended to his house, than he hastily let down the steps 
of my -aiele with his own hand, heartily exclaiming, “God forbid 
that I should turn from my doors any friend of Mr, N——, who 
honoured my hotel for so many weeks, and who won all hearts by his 
kindness. and his liberality. Come in, sir, come in: you shall have my 
own bed to-night, and as the Yellow Regiment is to leave our town 
to-morrow, I can then promise you the best room in my house.” 
Willingly accepting this courteous invitation, I followed him into an 
apartment on the ground-floor, which he told me would be much more 
comfortable than the coffee-room, crowded as it was with officers and 
smokers. Here I was supplied with some refreshment, and with several 
German and French newspapers, the contents of which I devoured much 
more eagerly than my supper. When I requested to be conducted to 
my sleeping apartment, my host insisted on performing that office, and 
after apologising for the humble accommodation it afforded, and regret- 
= could do no better for me, he wished me a good night, and 
retired. 


Though not raturally timorous or misgiving, I had heard so much, in 
the last few days, of the robberies and outrages committed by Struve’s 
lurking bri and other patriotic vagabonds, that, after locking the 
door and looking under the bed, I thought it prudent to take a close survey 
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old-fashioned apartment to which I had been con- 
tio jutting ans, bottsoe, "or asigueed vent sre 
sereen a housebreaker, except a recess ponderous 
which I explored with my candle ; akadlonk al cae 
but at such a height from the d as to preclude en- 
direction, and to reconcile me to se are pear aga 
- Having taken these precautions, and m 
Lopes wreage eer y eye, detie of ail 2 
og exhausted by a fatiguin journey af Se sdi 
Pceneae haging Gs ihato's goal aghtlt viet 
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Cuapter IL 


Bur alas! what are the hopes of mortals? Not more than two or 
three hours had elapsed when I awoke under a sense of intolerable irrita~ 
tion, and starting up and throwing back the clothes, I found that a whole 
army of little black Voltigeurs had been performing their evolutions on 
my unfortunate sina —— bad enough in itself, but rendered 
ten times more pro inability to catch one of these ray 

Sinieniiein 2 so rap poet Waid the y describe their wingless flights, and 
— ae sot aedy out of aad, but out of sight. Senw te had I witnessed so 

den:and marvellous a transference from everywhere to nowhere. Like 

the Weird Sisters, “ they made themselves air into which they vanished.” 
It has been computed, that if an elephant had the same saltatory power 
as the flea in proportion to his bulk, the aérial traveller, trunk and all, 
might easily leap over Mount Blane ; he could not, however, like the 
volatile insect, jump into invisibility —I had almost said nonentity—for 
when I looked for my late tormentors, lo! they were not! and yet they 
were so numerous, that had they been aware that union is strength, and 
combined their efforts, I verily believe they might have fairly pushed me 
out of bed. In the hope that m ~e uprising, and the light of the 
lamp, hed soared them from their compelling me to do pe- 
nance in a white sheet, t seearnttind opel to the bed, and endeavoured 
to resume my slumbers; but it seemed as if my very ‘imagination were 
flea-bitten, for it suggested nothing but anecdotes bearing reference to 
these volatile assailants. Such recollections hopped about my brain for 
some time, but they at length jumped out of my thoughts, and gentle 

p returned once more “to steep my senses in forgetfulness.” 

Like the sentimental heroine, however, of so many romances, I had “ re- 
tired to rest, but not to sleep ;” Morpheus would not recognise a ten 
minutes’ doze as any legitimate.exercise of his influence, and at the end of 
- that short respite I was again awakened by an attack which added insult 

to myery for it was a fierce assault upon my nose, universally held to be 
the frontal seat of honour. Equally provoked by the sharpness and the 
locality of the bite, I pounced:m nail upon the spat so passionately, as to 
scratch off a small eer e skin; so unskilfully as to miss the as- 
sailant whom I hoped to seize and sacrifice. Haste and anger had 
aggravated the evil I sought to remedy. I had removed the cover, as it 
were, from the dish, tempting the marauder to a fresh repast, and sharpen- 
ing his appetite, wliile I had less ar- daeanaenaiain tenes Scarcely 
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therefore, had I again begun to doze, when I felt the painful insertion of 
his blood-sucking indy 20a tus into the most sensitive part of the excoriation, 
but my last failure having warned me against precipitation, I resolved to 
arrest him in the most gentle, noiseless, and winning manner possible. 
Vain precaution! The first slow movement of my arm occasioned him 
to throw an astounding mere Rtg Ae Dyan ed upon a part of the 
white sheet, oo by the light; seizing which favourable 

m my prey, gripe him with my finger and 
¢hum aes Bl, sae aware of his seizure, had plunged him 
into the oil of the lamp. Maliciously keen was the pleasure with which I 
watched his convulsive writhings, but vain was all his muscular power, un- 
availing all his matchless agility ; the yielding fluid would not allow him 
to vault from its surface, and a a a few more desperate struggles, mine 
enemy gave up the ghost. 

Revenge is suicidal ; it dies by its own successful hand, seldom ex- 
piring, however, until it has given birth to Remorse. I had always a 
squeamish, perhaps a morbid repugnance to extinguishing, even in the 
smallest insect, that mysterious light of life which God hath kindled, 
and which all the tentates and philosophers of the world cannot relume. 
My victim, possibly, “ ht have been a long-leased tenant of the bed- 
post, a native burgher of the wood, and what warrant had J, a ee 
trespasser — his domain, to kill ‘him for a that right of 
par to which he was equally entitled by nature, rofession, an 
practice? My conscience was now flea-bitten. i hhad renderer 4 
fellow-liver, and as life, like death, is the one touch of nature that 
“‘ makes the whole world kin,” I felt as if I had slaughtered a fellow- 
creature. 

Then my self-upbraidings assumed a mournfully domestic turn. My 
victim perhap s had cael an affectionately attached spouse, the faithful 

partner of his ju umps and joys, who, rea her hidi ielane-4 in the bed- 
ae might have seen the impending calamity, and have been hurrying 
forwards in order that she might a soup throug ‘ the blanket of the dark 
to cry “hold! hold !”—when the eyes of him shen she had loved so long 
and so dearly were for ever closed in oil!-. And this affectionate creature 
I had suddenly made a widow! Fancy pictured her, “like Niobe, all 
tears,” crawling away, for the heaviness of her spirit had paralysed ‘her 
—_ ing powers, and finally dying of a broken heart just as she came 

n sight of her home. Home! what a scene was conjured up by the 
mere mention of that suggestive word. Perchance in some crack or 
crevice of the bedstead was domiciled a family of dear little ones risin 
up to male and female flea-hood, the youngest a darling black-eyed 
lobster-tailed baby, who had not yet taken its first jump, whose innocent 
lips had never sl reddened by human blood—a hae py and ror 
interesting social circle. And I had made them fs os ay * Painfully 
affecting thought ! 

Could any contrast be more striking and condemnatory than the trucu- 
lence I had evinced, and the I had occasioned, compared with the 
benevolence of the Hindoos, who keep a Flea Hotel at Surat, supplying 
these cherished insects with a gratuitous table @héte, by hiring plump 
travellers to sleep, or rather to lie in the beds, on cunditinn 0 
allowing free quarters and an undisturbed banquet to their hnngry as- 
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sailants. And these people I brand as Pagans, while I dare to call my- 
self a Christian! No wonder that the vision of these entomological 

haunted me, for I myself am a family man, and we all know 
that ‘a fellow feeling makes us wondrous kind :”—in confirmation of 
which I may state that having once severely bitten my own tongue, I 
have ever since masticated a slice of ox-tongue with a sympathising ten- 
derness. 

Strange inconsistency! At the very moment when I was regretting 
my recent vindictiveness, I was revolving in my mind how I might best 
be revenged upon my friend for having recommended me to this. flea- 
haunted hotel, and I had just resolved to state how I had been treated 
to the whole club, and warn them against listening to his zealous 
advocacy of the Black Eagle, when I fortunately recollected that he was 
a wag, and a writer of comic songs. I should be hitched into a jocose 
ditty to be sung at all the bachelor parties of London, and then the cun- 
ning rogue would say that I exemplified the punishment which Horace 
threatened to inflict upon any one who should provoke the satire of his 


muse :— 
FLE-sit, et insignis tota cantabitur urbe. 


This would be a worse martyrdom than that to which I had so recently 
been exposed, so I abandoned my intention, and once more endeavoured 
to compose myself to sleep. 


Cuaapter III. 


From the partial unconsciousness of incipient slumber I was awakened 
by the creaking of the closet-door, whence slowly emerged, to my utter 
amazement and horror, the apparition of a human head, its face covered 
with hair, its eyes glaring upon the bed, and the retracted lips revealing 
the teeth firmly clenched together, as if in the desperation of some deadly 

For a moment I endeavoured to persuade myself that the 
alarming object thus peering into the room was unreal, the coinage of 
some hideous nightmare; but this hope was quickly dispelled, for the 
intruder stealthily advanced his whole body, and I now perceived that his 
uplifted right hand brandished a gleaming bayonet. Not doubting that 
his purpose must be robbery, for I could not have any personal enemy in 
a town where I was a perfect stranger, instinct suggested that my only 
chance of escape consisted in pretending to be fast asleep. I question 
whether I could have given an alarm, even had I wished it, for at this 
moment I afforded an illustration of Virgil’s 


Obstupui, steterunt que come, et vox faucibus hesit, 


and I felt, moreover, that any such attempt might accelerate instead of 
averting my fate. An irrepressible curiosity, however, induced me to 
peer through the lashes of my unopened eyes upon the approaching figure, 
who, with his uplifted weapon, cad de increasing expression of triumphant 
ruthlessness, stole on tiptoe nearer and nearer to my bed. The fear of 

tion overpowering every other consideration, I closed my eyes com- 
pletely, breathed heavily as if in a profound sleep, and awaited my fate 
with an inward perturbation of soul completely at variance with my pre- 
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puing, dn encevaichy of uy impeading’ ite became dawetttsonsie, 
ing, the uncertai my i i tolera 
sub ded heeuw boomebes Setueen: oneey foot-fall;-ae T listaned to his 
steps, every sound of which, however subdued, seemed to pierce into the 
centre of my brain. Oh, what a relief was it to my feelings, perfectly 
agonised with suspense, when I heard him hoarsely whisper, in the Ger- 
man lan 

“ Hell and fury! this is not Von Sandau! Curses on him! he has 
in escaped me. Yet this is his bed-room. Ha! I see how it is: the 

eee es fede er has given up his bed to 
is pale-faced traveller, whom I have a mind to stab to the heart 
ppointing me of my revenge. No use—mno use; he sleeps 
, and I need not despatch him unless he should awake. If he does, 
he tell no tales; he’s a dead man, that’s all. Meantime, I may as 
well overhaul his trunk, and see what I can pick up before I make my 


God forbid that I should ever again have oceasion to exercise so life- 
involving a self-control as in these few, but harrowing, moments! I 
knew that a naked weapon, wielded by a ruthless ruffian, was brandished 
over me; that the least betrayal of consciousness would be the signal for 
my death; my mind was torn by struggling emotions; yet I was to 
maintain an appearance of perfect tranquillity, and to breathe the regular 
respirations of unbroken slumber. Through this harrowing ordeal I 
passed with a success at which I myself am astonished, and the reader 
may imagine how my heart bounded with delight when my ear told 
me that my terrible yisitant had left my bedside, and was stealing 
towards the dressing-table at the further end of the room. Venturing 
once more to peep from under my eye-lids, for I guessed that his back 
must be tow me, I saw him take from beside the glass my watch and 
purse, which he hurried into his pocket with noiseless alacrity ; a pro- 
cedure which rather pleased than vexed me, since I trusted that the 
obtaining this booty, = no means an inconsiderable one, would induce 
him to decamp from the room as quietly as he had entered it. 

So far, however, from affording me this satisfaction, he unlocked my 
dressing-case, which | had placed on the table, drew forth a razor, opened 
it, and cast a sudden glance towards the bed. My eyes were instantly 
closed, but I had seen enough in the fell expression of his face to make 
me apprehend that my doom was sealed, and that the ruffian had now 
determined to cut my throat! Still persuaded that silence and apparent 
sleep afforded my sole chance of preservation, I would not suffer myself 
to tremble, though my soul was in an agony of fear: but I no 
footstep stealing towards me; a minute elapsed (it seemed almost an 
hour), and as my eagerly listening ear assured me that he was still at 
the table, I hazarded a cautious peep in that direction. Guess my relief 
of mind, as well as my astonishment, when I saw that he had laid down 
the bayonet, and was hastily shaving himself; a which enabled 
me to scan his reflected features in the glass, and to ascertain that he 
Squinted in one eye. se quickly ry or this part of his toilet, 
he held up the hair of his scalp in his left and slashed it closely off 
with the razor; an operation which assumed an appearance at once 
fantastical and horrible, for it looked as if he were striving to cut his 
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throat, and had mistaken the locality. His head being | 1 
he put on it my travelling-cap, thrust his arms into my i 
himself in the glass, and “grinned horrible a 
smile,” as if satisfied with the disguise he had assumed. Hence 
the conjecture, which was subsequently confirmed, that he was a 
factor who had for some days been skulking from justice, and who 
to facilitate his by the metamorphosis he had just 
i i his object, and no contemptible booty besides, I 
that he would immediately relieve me} from the terror of his | 
and, in fact, he was on the point of decamping, when he. 
examine the i ainnythihahad higathadibtny-adiinasiatn 
‘the loss of my and purse I was already reconciled, but as 
corner of the case he was now overhauling contained bank notes 
bills of exchange of considerable value, I could not resist the impulse 
very slightly moving my head, and of fully opening my eyes, that I 
ight ascertain whether my hidden treasure had discovery, an 
attempt in which I thought there could be no risk, as his back was still 
towards me. Unfortunately, however, my change of position, slight as 
it-was, enabled him to see in the glass my open eye intently 
him, a discovery which he had no sooner made than he muttered a fearful 
oath, snatched up the bayonet, and rushed towards me. 

But the instinct of self-preservation is quick as lightning. In a second 
I dashed the wick into the oil, and, under cover of the sudden and total 
darkness, rolled out of bed on the opposite side; drawing the clothes 
over me, and remaining extended on the floor beneath them. Terror now 
took entire possession of me: I trembled like an aspen-leaf; my heart 
beat violently: I gave myself up for lost. Men there have been, who 
in'the very jaws of death have snatched a moment for thinking of their 
family and friends, but however I may honour their domestic and social 
yearnings, I was utterly incapable of imitating them, by faculties being 
80 completely absorbed in an intense selfishness, that I could think of 
nothing but. the possibility of escaping the horrible fate that threatened 
me. The assassin was now between me and the door, and even if I could 
safely reach it, the rattling handle and rusty lock would “ prate of my 
whereabout,” and enable him to swoop down upon me, like a starving 
vulture on its prey; the windows, from their height, only offered me the 
choice of a different death; and I recollected with deep anguish that 
there was no fire-place in the room, and consequently no chimney up. 
which I might have climbed for safety. 

Methinks I hear the male reader exclaim, ‘Was ever such a pitifal 
poltroon! I should deem myself disgraced for ever had I evinced so 
craven a spirit. I would have rushed upon the intruder, have grappled 
him firmly, have shouted for assistance, and have held him pinioned until 
“succour arrived, and he was disarmed and handcuffed.” Bravo, Bobadil ! 
Falstaff was a foolto thee! Allow me, however, to remark that nothing 
tne a . . hypothetical heroism, nothing so easy as 7 ro valour. 

illingly do I admit imagi intrepidity ; frank confess my 
own real cowardice. TPieultnne'Sathes east in octane of my 
‘pusillanimous conduct, that I was shattered in nerves as well as debilitated 
an body by:a long and severe illness, and that in a hand-to-hand struggle 
‘with an evidently powerful antagonist, I should have been as a child in 


the grasp of a giant. 
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Terrified as I was, and trembling violently all over, I must do myself 
the justice to record that I was not quite frightened out of my wits, for 
while I heard my infuriated assailant ——s curses, and stabbing at 
the empty bed, my mind, with an inconceivable rapidity, was conjuring 
up different possibilities of eluding his murderous purpose. No feasible 
sleed of concealment occurred to me except the deep recess already men- 
tioned, beside the wardrobe, where by crouching down I thought I might 
escape detection long enough to persuade him that I had silently slipped 
out of the apartment. While thoughts of this nature were darting con- 
fusedly through my brain, I distinguished his footsteps hurrying round 
for the purpose, as [ conjectured, of searching for me amid the clothes, 
-during which interval I drew myself noiselessly under the bed, emerged 
on the opposite side, regained my legs, aud was stealing on tip-toe 
towards the recess, when a creaking board betrayed my locality, and my 

ursuer, uttering a fresh volley of oaths, darted through the intense 
kness with such impetuosity that he dashed against a projecting stove, 
‘which suddenly arrested his career. He must have been severely bruised 
by the concussion, for he swore with the groaning bitterness of pain, and 
ere he had time to attend to any thing but his own sufferings, I had en- 
-sconced myself in my hiding-place, cowering down, and shrinking into the 
smallest possible dimensions at its further extremity. 


CuaptTer IV. 


Suort and harrowing was the respite thus obtained. If great and 
amminent danger sometimes confounds the faculties, it occasionally im- 
“parts to them a supernatural acuteness and concentration, of which latter 
predicament I presented a painful instance. So morbidly sensitive became 
my hearing that I could distinguish every breath drawn by the assassin, 
even at the remotest confines of the room; while my olfactory nerves 
announced his approach by an odour of tobacco, so slight that it would 
utterly have escaped me under other circumstances, though it now assumed 
a terrible pungency as the herald of a murderous advance. With the 
slowness of a man determined not to be baulked of his purpose, he groped 
his way along the walls, the grating sound of his hands assuring me that 
he searched carefully in every direction. Nearer and nearer did he 
—- my lair, my breathless consternation deepening with every fall 
of his foot, until he stood directly opposite to me, when he stretched forth 
his hand, and explored the recess “ striking first against the wardrobe 
and then against the opposite wall, in both cases, however, thanks to my 
crouching posture, his arm passed above my head. In this process the 
flap of the Mackintosh he had stolen actually swung against my cheek, 
sending a cold shudder through my whole frame ; but it led to no dis- 
covery, and my heart bounded as I heard him enter the closet, from 
which, however, he presently returned, muttering, “‘ Saw a match-box— 
re-light the lamp---soon settle the business---good, good !” 

Now for the first time did I recollect that I had left my travelling 
Jucifer-box on the table, and my terror, my despair may be imagined 
when I heard the grating of the match, immediately followed by a 
flickering glare, which partially revealed the villain’s figure, gleamed on 
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the bayonet, and threw dim shadows around the room, which my terrified 
imagination invested with a thousand horrible forms. All that i had pre- 
viously suffered was trivial in comparison with my present agony, but 
luckily it. was evanescent, for in hurrying towards the lamp the current 
of air extinguished the match, and a pitchy darkness again enveloped the 
room. 

But the miscreant was not to be thus foiled! Spurting imprecations 
through his clenched teeth, he returned to the table, took out another 
match, and once more did I hear the scraping sound that was to furnish 
-him with the means of discovering and destroying me. Once, twice, 
thrice, four times was it repeated, but without effect; the match would 
not kindle, and after 1 had heard him fumble for a few seconds in the 
box, he growled in a tone of concentrated rage and disappointment, 
“ How infernally unlucky ! there is not another in the box.” O gladsome 
tidings! O hope-inspiring words, how gratefully did ye fall upon mine 
ear! It seemed as if he were predestined to fail in his bloodthirsty de- 
sign, and I flattered myself that he would quickly abandon it in despair. 
Fond and vain expectation! In a minute he had re-commenced his search 
with an undiminished tenacity of purpose, if I might judge by the eager 
rubbing of his hands against the walls and furniture. Nearer and nearer 
did he a second time approach, until he stood once more opposite to my 
hiding-place, again missing me with his exploring hand, but instead of 

ing on as before, he thrust his foot into the recess, and struck me full 
on the body, when he exclaimed in an accent of malignant joy, “ Ha, 
skulking rascal! have I got you at last? you shall tell no tales---you are 
a dead man !” 

So saying, he aimed a furious blow at me with his bayonet, which just 
missing my throat, for I had shrunk on one side, became so firmly im- 
bedded in the wood of the wardrobe, that he could not instantly extricate 
it. Ere he could succeed in this object, the handle of the chamber-door 
was violently rattled and shaken, and a hoarse voice cried out, 

“Hallo, Arnheim! why the devil have you locked the door? Open it 
directly, or I will kick it down,”—a threat instantly followed by the loud 
battering of a heavy foot. 

Scared from his fell purpose by this startling uproar, the assassin hur- 
ried back to the closet whence he had first emerged, when I rushed to the 
door, which I unlocked and opened, and loudly shouted ‘“ Thieves and 
murder !” to the manifest bewilderment of the stranger who had so rudely 
demanded admittance. 

In a few seconds I was surrounded by six or eight men, including the 
landlord, some of them bearing candles, and all more or less armed, to 
whom I hastily related what had occurred, adding that the thief and in- 

tended murderer was still in the closet. Headed by the landlord, bear- 
ing a lighted candle in one hand and a drawn sword in the other, the party 
resolutely advanced to attack the fell caitiff in his den; but lo! after a 
diligent search he was nowhere to be found, and all were wondering how 
he had evaporated, when the landlord exclaimed, 

“Look, gentlemen, look! a ladder has been placed against the open 
~window. By this means he was doubtless enabled to steal into the house, 
and by this means he has made his escape. It must have been some 
fellow well acquainted with the premises.” 
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“Can we not instantly pursue him ?” I demanded, for now that I was 
assured of my personal safety, I began to yearn for my watch and 


“« We may save ourselves all that trouble,” replied Boniface. “Since 
the disturbances began the gates of the town are closed every night, and 
are forbidden to be opened until half-an-hour after daylight in the morning. 
Leave it all tome. I know the officers of the police. I'll catch him! 
Tl catch him !” 

Ere my visitants, whom I cordially thanked for their prompt assistance, 
had returned to their beds, one of them apprised me, with a very unneces- 
sary apology, that he had been smoking and drinking in the coffee-room, 
till a late hour, and having mistaken my door for that of an adjoining 
double-bedded apartment apportioned to himself and his comrade Arn- 
heim, had made that noisy assault and battery which had rescued me 
from the very jaws of death. Detaining the landlord after the others had 
taken their departure, I repeated to him the words uttered by the assassin 
on his first entrance, which proved that he, Von Sandau, was the victim 
intended to have been thus ruthlessly slaughtered. 

“ Describe the villain, describe him!” cried my auditor, who had lis- 
tened to me with open mouth and staring eyes, and who had no sooner 
heard me commence the required portraiture, than he struck his hand 
violently on his knee, ejaculating, “‘ Carl Richter! Carl Richter! I knew 
it—I could have sworn it—a thousand rix-dollars to a brass button it is 
the scoundrel Richter.” 

This fellow. he proceeded to inform me, had lately been a waiter in his 
hotel, had been knocked down by him for insolence, had absconded, carry- 
ing with him a portion of the slams had enlisted in the Yellow Regiment, 
deserting from which he joined Struvés banditti, committing various 
robberies and atrocities, and being hotly pursued, after the dispersion of 
those outlaws, had doubtless stolen into Augsburg, with whose hiding- 
places he was well acquainted, hoping to find better means of conceal- 
ment there than in the open country. Ere he could betake himself, 
however, to these haunts, he was encountered, close to one of the city 

tes, by his former master, who seized and gave him in charge as a 

eserter, when he was instantly hurried off to the guard-house prison. 
It was subsequently ascertained that in the confusion of changing the 
garrison, on the very evening of his arrest, he had escaped from his place 
of confinement, and betaking himself under cover of the night, to the 
stable-yard of the Black Eagle, had stolen, by means of the ladder, into 
the house, hoping to wreak his long-cherished revenge upon Von Sandau, 
and at the same time to carry off whatever valuable booty he could safely 
purlom. 

After the agitating scene of which I had been the hero (rather a 
cowardly one by-the-by), sleep was out of the question, so I dressed my- 
self, the landlord retired to his room for the same purpose, and present 
a we proceeded, to lay our plans for discovering and aw | 
ing the fugitive, in the attainment of which object my companion dis- 
played equal activity and acuteness. Long before light he had pro- 
ceeded to each of the city gates, circumstantially describing to the officers 
on duty, the dress and figure of the delinquent, and quickening their 
vigilance by adding that he was a deserter. These precautions taken, he 
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placed himself close to the gate at which he deemed it most likely that he 
should entrap his prey, and the result proved how ably his scheme had 
been concocted. Not ten minutes had elapsed, after opening the gate, 
when a freshly-shaved, squinting pedestrian, arrayed in a new Mackintosh 
and travelling-cap, attempted to take his departure from the city; in 
another ten minutes, so sharp was the look-out of the guard, he was lying 
handcuffed in the barrack dungeon ! 

Two days afterwards, the landlord entered my room with a triumphant 
air, depositing on the table my watch and purse which had been found 
on the thief, informing me at the same time that he had been ordered to 
be shot that very —— as a deserter, and adding, while he rubbed his 
hands with manifest satisfaction, that he could get me admitted into the 
barrack-yard to witness the execution. As I have already recorded my 
invincible repugnance to the violent extinction of that mysterious emana- 
tion from God which is called life, even in the meanest animal and most 
insignificant insect, I need hardly state that I declined the proffered 
favour. Nay more, I will frankly confess, that when I heard the volley 
which terminated his mortal career, and recollected that I had been the 
chief means of thus hurrying him out of the world, the sound smote 
upon my heart, and thrilled me with a compassionate, not to say a com- 

ious shudder. 

That Providence often uses the meanest and most unexpected agents 
for the accomplishment of its purposes has ever been my creed. To use 
the words of Parnell, in his instructive poem of the “Hermit :” 


Its sacred majesty thro’ all depends 
On using second means to work his ends. 


Following which train of thought, I mentally debated whether the flea, 
which, by keeping me awake, tal played so important a part in the oc- 
currences I have related, was commissioned by the good angel of Von 
Sandau to discover and bring to justice his intended assassin; whether it 
was appointed to its office by the evil genius of Carl Richter, in order to 
terminate his career of crime; or whether the ruffian’s doom might not 
more truly be assigned to that universal Nemesis which ever pursuing 
the malefactor like an invisible shadow, finally dogs him to the dungeon 
and the gibbet. In the former of these conjectures there is nothing that 
need raise a smile, for if swarms of insects were made ancillary to the 
behests of Heaven in the third plague of the Egyptian nation, why may 
not a single insect become instrumental in the preservation or the punish- 
ment of a single human being ? 
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SARDINIA* 


No country in Europe is so little known as Sardinia. Yet it is the 
largest island in the Mediterranean, not even excepting Sicily. When 
attention is called to it, vague ideas of mountains and marsh, of bandits 
and malaria, of tunny and sardines, and of Cyclopean structures, the last 
remnants of a primeval civilisation, are what present themselves to the 
mind. Yet, with the exception of what some few enterprising French 
archeologists did to unravel the history of the Noraghes and Sepolture 
de is Gigantes, the island, although in possession of the English in 
the early part of the eighteenth century, was in reality a ¢erra incog- 
nita until explored by Captain Smyth. 

But still we had no well-informed traveller, no qualified observer to 
place on record the kind of information wanted by the tourist, as well as 
the knowledge sought for by the geographer, the naturalist, or the com- 
mercial man. Mr. Tyndale stands well in the long existing gap: to 
lively pictures of the manners and customs of the people, he adds notices 
of almost all the objects of real interest in the island, and he will make 
Sardinia and its resources, its curiosities and its scenery familiar as those 
of the Channel Islands, to all who will be at the trouble of perusing his 
excellent work. 

Government steamers ply between Genoa and Cagliari on the Ist and 
16th of the month, and between Genoa and Porto Torres on the 8th and 
24th ; Mr. Tyndale sailed by the latter packet, but proceeded further on 
to Alghero, on the north-western coast. As the steamer rounded Cape 
dell’ Argentiera, the highest and most westerly point of the island, some 
thirty Neapolitan boats were seen engaged in the coral fishery. These 
boats ought to be safe and fleet if the imitation of nature could ensure 
such advantages, for Mr. Tyndale tells us that in their form and cut of 
the sails, they resembled the nautilus, numbers of which were basking 
around, and spreading their transparent canvass to the light breeze. 
Shoals of dolphins and thousands of sea-birds gave further animation to 
the scene. 

Alghero is so called from the seaweed (alga) which accumulates in 
great quantities on the shore. Its history is replete with details of 
memorable and sanguinary engagements, which, as in the case of all the 
towns and strongholds of the island, Mr. Tyndale relates at length. In 
the present day, Alghero with a population of little more than 8000 
souls, is surrounded by ramparts in a neglected state, defended by about 
forty old guns, ten of which are mounted, and in a very bad condition ; 
the rest lying about in the grass and weeds which have grown around 
them. There are, however, several strong towers in different parts of 
the fortifications. 

Some of the streets are broad and well paved. The evidences of the 
Catalonian influence are fewer than might be expected, except in the lan- 
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age and the formation of the houses, of which'the balconies especiall 
or einded the traveller of those of Barcelona; but the costume is es Me 
cially Sarde, the chaqueta, calzones, and manta of the Catalonians, being 
unknown. 

Although in comparison with other parts of Sardinia, the sanitary state 
of Alghero is considered good, it is exposed like all other towns and 
villages to the scourge of the island—that pestilence which made the 
Romans use the word Sardinia as a synonyme for death—and which is 
generally termed INTEMPERIE, an irregular combination of ague and 
fever, and a concentrated essence of Caliban’s curse on Prospero. 


All the infections that the sun sucks up, 
From bogs, fens, flats, 


This scourge is not confined to marshy and undrained lands, but exists 
also in high and volcanic districts, and its baneful influence is even not 
confined to the human race. The green figs of infected districts imbibe 
and evolve, it is currently said, the deleterious principle of intemperie, 
and it is hence customary to express the place of their growth on the 
baskets. 

The best coral and the best Sardine and anchovy fisheries are off 
the coast of Alghero, the former are better and more productive than 
those of the coast of Sicily. Among other marine productions for which the 
same coast is famous, is the Pinna flabellum, a bivalve shell of the 
muscle tribe, with a large tuft of silky thread, called lanapinna, which is 
wove into a web of a beautiful yellow brown, resembling the burnished 
gold on the back of some beetles, and of which waistcoats, gloves, &c., are 
made. A pair of gloves of this description cost 4s. 2d. a pair. Provi- 
sions are cheap, bread 14d. the pound, meat Id. to 2d., fowls 43d. each, 
and game equally cheap. The wines are also excellent and —_ 

The state of society at Alghero is formal and vapid, from an inheritance 
of Spanish with a graft of Italian manners, without the polish which 
characterises the best society of those countries, and the listless inactivity 
of the inhabitants is said to impart a general lethargic aspect to the town. 
Mr. Tyndale made several excursions during his stay at Alghero and at 
Sassari, for the purpose of seeing a famous stalactitic grotto, called the 
Antro di Nettuno, but was unsuccessful, on account of the weather, this 
grotto being open to the sea; until the lucky circumstance of a visit in 
company with Charles Albert, crowned his wishes. Our traveller must, 
under these circumstances, have seen the cave in question to unusual ad- 
vantage, a sketch, given as a frontispiece, presents to the eye a succession 
of vast chambers, with more stalactites than stalagmites, the watery floor 
being unfavourable to the deposition of the latter. At Adelsburg Mr. T. 
says the chambers are, in some parts, loftier, and the stalagmites more 
abundant, but neither Adelsberg, nor Paros, nor Antiparos, are, according 
to the same authority, so extensive, nor equal to it in elegance and rarity. 
While exploring one of the lovely camarettas of this natural wonder, the 
sublime, Mr. Tyndale informs us, was changed into the ludicrous, and the 
warmth of admiration chilled by some icy cold water in a hole at the 
bottom, into which the author slipped in good company—that of the Duke 

of Genoa—when assisting each other in the descent from the aperture 
which led into the said camaretta. 
In his various journeys to and from Alghero and Sassari, Mr. Tyndale 
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varied his routes as much as it was in his power, the country being in 
main — a plain, covered with cystus, arbutus, and dwarf palms, the 
roots of the latter being eaten by the peasantry. There is, also, two miles 
from Alghero, a large, unhealthy lagoon called Caliche, from which a 
cundideealite quantity of fish is obtained. There are many » or 
primitive buildings in these districts, and Mr. Tyndale relates that his 
excursions to these in one case, caused much alarm to some shepherds, 
who, with their wives and children, were in an adjoining capanna, a hovel 
made of boughs, and who, not seeing his approach, were taken by sur- 
prise. The females and children were senmnediontnh y hurried away, and the 
men, putting their long knives into their girdles, and assuming a ferocious 
air, pence in an impetuous voice, what he wanted. On assuring 
them that he did not come to interrupt them, but merely to see the 
noraghe, they sneered incredulously at him, but at length his cavallante 
having come up and explained that he was a stranger from terra ferme, 
and that he really had no sinister object in visiting them, their fears lest 
he should have been a government officer or a fuoruscito, both apparently 
alike dreaded, were dispelled, and they assisted him in taking the measure- 
ments of the noraghe. How alike are semi-savages in all countries, both 
in their feelings and their manners! 

The essential architectural feature of these noraghe or nurhags (and 
they are the most interesting objects in the island) are truncated cones 
or towers, averaging from thirty to sixty feet in height, and from 100 
to 300 feet in circumference. These towers are built of stone blocks, 
varying in size from three to nine cubic feet, and disposed in regular 
layers, so that the style of construction cannot be said to be either 
Cyclopean or Pelasgic. These towers are further erected on natural or 
artificial mounds, like the tells or teppels of the East, whether they occur 
in valleys, plains, or on mountains, and some are partially enclosed at a 
slight distance, by a low wall of a similar construction to the building. 
Added to this, they have low entrances, with architraves formed of 
gigantic blocks of stone, sometimes twelve feet long by five in height 
and depth, and in the interior are several domed chambers, sometimes 
with several cells or niches, than which nothing can be more like a 
sepulchral chamber. The section of the corridors which lead from one 
chamber to another, also attest the principle of the Dracontia, as shown 
at Abury and Carnak. It is amusing to the variety of opinions 
that have been emitted upon the subject of these relies of olden time. 


_ Stephanini believes them to have been trophies of victory ; Vidal, the 
souses of giants ; Madao, the tombs of the antediluvians; Peyron, the tombs 
of the ancient nomad shepherds. Fara attributes them to an Iberian colony 
under Norax ; Mimaut gives the same origin, and adds that they were tombs. 
Petit Radel, imagining them to be tombs, attributes those which have any 
irregular polygonal masonry, to the colony under Iolas and the Thespiade ; 
and those in which there are only horizontal layers, to the Pelasgi and Tyrrhe- 
nians. Inghirami makes them to be funereal monuments, with aTyrrhenian 
origin ; Micali looks to a Pheenician or Carthaginian source, but does not 
suppose them tobe tombs. Arri believes them to be Pheenician, and used in 
fire-worship ; an opinion entertained also by Miinter and Angius; Manno 
attributes them to the earliest primitive population, of Oriental origin, and 
thinks them tombs of different tribes: Arnim, the places of religious and 
mystical festivals, and in later times, burial places. La Marmora reserves his 
judgment, but implies indirectly that they were of Pheenician origin, and may 
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have served for tombs or temples. Finally, Captain Smyth—the only English 
author, I believe, who treats of them (and well qualified, we may add, by his 
antiquarian as well as scientific acquirements to give an opinion), dates their 
foundation in the obscure ages subsequent to the arrival of the Trojans, after 
the fall of their city ; and supposes that they were designed to answer the 
double purposes of mausolea for the eminent dead, and asyla for the living. 


Mr. Tyndale next proceeds to collect the opinions of the ancients upon 
these monuments. Aristotle, as the accredited author de Mirabilibus, 
it may be observed, described these monuments accurately. “It is said 
that in the island of Sardinia are edifices of the ancients, after the Greek 
manner, and many other beautiful buildings, and tholi (domes or cupolas), 
finished in excellent proportions. That these were built by Iolaus, the 
son of Iphicles, when, taking the Thespiadw, he sailed to occupy these 

” &e. 

Diodorus Siculus repeats the same thing: Pausanias attributes them 
to a colony of Iberians under Norax. Mr. Tyndale compares these 
structures with Assyrian, Egyptian, Cyclopean, Pelasgic, and other 
monuments, from all of which, he says, ion differ more or less. 

The structures designated as Sepolture de is Gigantes also generally 
accompany the norhage. They may be described as a series of large 
stones enclosing a foss from fifteen to thirty-six feet long and from three 
to six wide, with immense flat stones resting on them as a covering. At 
one end of the foss is a large upright head-stone averaging from ten to 
fifteen feet high, having in many instances an aperture about eighteen 
inches square at its base. On either side of this stele, a series of separate 
stenes are disposed in a rude segment of a circle. Mr. Tyndale, with 
great modesty, does not attempt to solve the mystery which attaches itself 
to these monuments. He makes interesting allusion to the sepulchre of 
the Phoenician giant Antzus, and to the recorded size of Og and Goliath, 
and he naturally calls attention to the peculiarity of the co-existence of the 
two kinds of monuments, by some considered to be alike sepulchral. It 
is further observed that while the analogy of the Sepolture de is Gigantes 
is not met with elsewhere, not even in Corsica, nor in the well known 
monument of Gozo; buildings of a cognate character with the norhage 
are met with in the so-called Talayots of the Balearic islands. This 
would almost seem to indicate a difference of age, which would reconcile 
the circumstance of sepulchral monuments, if they are such, of a different 
style of construction, heing met with in juxta-position. 

We have dwelt upon these primitive constructions because they have 
hitherto been little noticed in this country, besides being the objects of 
greatest interest in the country. We will now proceed with Mr. 
Tyndale to the Salines of the Nurra district, salt being one of the 
chief exports of the island. The salt-pans, he tells us, are imperfectly 
worked by galley-slaves, whose treatment, he tells us, is worse than in- 
human. The Torre delle Saline, built as a watch-tower by Philip II. 
against the incursions of the African pirates, also overlooks a Tonnara, 
or tunny fishery, another of the curiosities of the island, and a sa 
article of export trade. Mr. Tyndale’s notices of the tunny are exceed- 
ingly curious, but the Mattanza, or battue of fish is a stirring and,ori- 
= affair, led on by a Rais, or commander, showing its oriental origin. 

uch havoe and slaughter attends these battues that Eschylus used them 
as asimile in his account of the destruction of the Persian naval force at 
Salamis; and Pliny, speaking of the formidable force of a shoal of tunity, 
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mentions the circumstance of Alexander the Great wr | been obliged 


to put his fleet in battle array to oppose and withstand their attack. 
Many lives are often lost in these battues, a fact which may excite un- 
pleasant suggestions with those who indulge occasionally in Zon ma- 
riné, 

After this matanza comes the m iu, or dressing of the tunny, 
operations replete with craft mysteries. The fish is, in the main part, cut 
in pieces, and boiled in immense cauldrons of salt water, and then packed 
in Is the size of firkins. ‘The ancients, however, esteemed most that 
which was salted and packed without being boiled. Why is it not ex- 
ported, or, at all events, sold in this country in tolerable quantities instead 
of in small jars or tins, at an enormous price? It appears that a curious 
value is set on particular pieces, and the spawn salted and pressed into 
flat cakes, called bottarghe, and served up at table in slices with oil, is 
said to be delicious, and superior to any caviar. This is a hint for modern 
Deipnosophists, the olden ones, by-the-by, being familiar with the flank of 
the tunny as a “dainty to be eaten by the gods.” A French traveller, 
Mr. Tyndale tells us, described bottarghe to be des wufs mis en bouteille ! 
imagining bottarghe to have some reference to bottiglie! The tunny 
fetches in Sardinia from 2/. to 3/. 4s. the barrel, Mr. Tyndale does not 
tell us how much it holds, but 100 fish will fill 150 barrels, and any thing 
under 300 Ibs. is only mezzo tonni, 30 we must suppose it to fetch about 
1/. the ewt., whereas at the Italian warehouses in London, it fetches about 
ls. the ounce! Why is it that La manna del Mediterraneo, the sea-pig 
of the glorious Athenzus, the fish whence the golden horn derived its 
epithet, and was also called the “ mother of tunnies,” the feast sacred 
among the Carthaginians to the gods, is riot available to us! Shall it 
always be said that bottarghe is caviar to the multitude, in both senses of 
the word ? 

How we envy Mr. Tyadale! His bed on board, on his way from the 
Marfaragiu et Seoul Torres, was made of two tunnies, and he had a third 
fora pillow. Considering that he had previously supped upon a complete 
course, including the “ streak under the chin,” the flank, the netta, and 
other delicate bits, it is a wonder he did not fancy that he had also a 
tunny for a counterpane. On his way, Mr. Tyndale visited Asinara, a 
granitic island, where partridges and quails so abound, as to sell at 1d. 
a piece, and the natives are as primitive as if they were the original colony, 
whence the island derived its name of Insula Herculis. This island belongs 
to the Dukes of Vallambrosa, so called from a valley in the island, but they 
were originally called Dukes of Asinara, till the jokes suggested by the 
title made them apply to have it chan 

Porto Torres is full of monuments of Roman times, but of modern build- 
ings there appears to be only the church that is worth the tourist’s atten- 
tion. The place is also much exposed to the dreaded intemperie. Two 
caleches make the journey daily to and from Porto Torres and Sassari, 
and two others leave the latter town for Cagliari twice a week. There 
are also three vehicles for hire at Porto Torres, seven at Sassari, 
four at Macomer, and about twenty at Cagliari ; and these, with 
about ten private carriages, make the sum total in the island.. There are 
also three small inns in the island, but, as in all countries where 
civilisation has not established regular roads and inns, the system of receiv- 
ing travellers, and the exercise of hospitality is, to a certain extent, a 
necessity, custom, and almost a law ; and Mr. Tyndale gives some touch- 
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ing examples of the supremacy of that law. He, however, adds what 
most travellers have experienced under such circumstances, that the 
system has great inconveniences, and for a wearied-out traveller to have 
to wait till eleven or twelve, or even later, for his supper, and then to 
sustain a conversation (all of inquiries on the part of your entertainers) is 
very trying ; equally so is it sometimes to eat of all the delicacies that are 
forced upon a jaded and travel-worn appetite. Throughout Sardinia it 
would appear, that in most houses, admitting of an extra room, one is set 
apart for the guests—the’ “hospitale cubiculum” of the Romans—ready 
and open to all strangers; and its sanctity is as great as in former days. 
The guest is generally expected to give some little trifle in money to the 
servant of the house on parting; but it would be a high offence to offer 
the host, however humble or poor, any payment for the expense or trouble 
he may have incurred. Mr. Tyndale justly remarks, that the traveller 
may, with great advantage, carry with him a little stock of Genoese 

e, brooches, ear-rings, rings, &c., or little coloured silk kerchiefs, as 
presents; their effect is proaignonss being thankfully accepted where money 
would be spurned, and where it is difficult to know how to repay a 
kindness. 

The fuorusciti, literally “ out-goers,” of all kinds, who used to render 
the interior of the island inaccessible to travellers, are, according to Mr. 
Tyndale, much upon the decrease. The Sarde fuorusciti, he tells us, 
includes the regular bandit, the petty robber, the fugitive from the arm 
of the law, the avenger of an insult or injury, and the voluntary fugitive, 
and they are in many respects different characters to the Italian and 
Spanish outlaws. 

The bandito of Apuglia comes before one’s mind as a romantic rogue, de- 
corated with watches, ornaments, miniatures of the virgin, rings, and other 
spoils of his victims,—with all the charms of a hero, and the atrocities of a 
villain,—as living on the pleasure and profit of plunder, and actuated to it by 
the necessity as well as excitement of gaining an existence by his course. The 
ladron, the salteador, and the ratero of Spain may be similarly distinguished 
from each other ; the first being the wholesale professional robber ; the second, 
the literal “ pouncer upon” whatever he can lay his hands, and proportionally 
less generous and magnanimous than the ladron ; and the third is the common 
order of thief. 


But all these differ from the Sarde fuorusciti, for the regular bandito 
can only arrive at that high dignity by a lengthened exile from his home, 
by a series of attacks on him, and a consequent desperation in every act 
of defence or mode of obtaining a livelihood. Such ebibenstérs as these 
have dwelt, from all times, in ‘the recesses of the mountains and forests of 
Safdinia. As early as A.D. 22, mention is made of the coercendis illic 
latrociniis, by means of 4000 Jews expelled thither from Rome by 
Tiberius. The last grand battue of any importance of these unfortunate 
creatures, it is said, took place in 1735, during the reign of Carlo 
Emanuele III., by the viceroy, the Marchese di Rivarolo ; but Mr. Tyn- 
dale informs us that Carlo Alberto has in reality done more for the 
suppression of the fuorusciti, than has been done since the days of the 
Roman emperor, and the island can now boast (?) of few regular banditi. 
The fugitives, from the arm of the law or from the consequence of 
vendetta, or revenge, constitute seven-eighths of the whole fuorusciti, but 
Jan.—voL. LXXXV. No. CCCXXXVII. H 
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from no robbers of any class does it appear that the stranger or foreigner 
has reason to expect maltreatment. 

Sassari, a y town, inclosed by a high wall and towers, erected by 
Don Pedro of Aragon, in 1362, has a apes of about 25,000 souls, 
and what Mr. Tyndale says of the » may be quoted as applying 
more or Sentniellalieen Sivtslioien darian 


One cannot walk sixty yards in the street, or be sixty minutes in a house, 
without meeting an ecclesiastic, or some of the living appendages of the 
church ; and the numberless anecdotes of their influence, in the families of 
the highest as well as pae classes, were confirmed by my. own 
experience. Upwards of fifty Jesuits are now established there, and hold 
high positions in the schools and university. The society of Sassari, as com- 
posed af the nobility, government authorities, and employés, the members of 
the university, the learned professions, and the rich merchants, is subject to all 
the rivalries and jealousies of rank, power, talent, and wealth; for rarely 
finding a common outlet in external interests and affairs, they vegetate in their 
own importance, or their neighbours’ insignificance ; and as the steamer only 
arrives once a fortnight at Porto Torres, from Terra Ferma, to give any relief 
or excitement, the heavy interim is a most monotonous existence. 


Ignorance and pride are naturally the besetting sins of a sen, Sag 


whicha free pressis unknown, where books aresubjected to a blindcensorship, . 


visits to the continent are not permitted, and where the Jesuits do not allow 
the mind to be contaminated by useful knowledge. There are exceptions, 
but they are few; and courtesy and kindness to strangers seemed no less 
an obligation than a voluntary act of pleasure. Religious ceremonies in 
such a country partake far more of a theatrical character, than on the 
continent. Mr. Tyndale’s account of the Easter processions force an 
involuntary smile from the reader. Two hundred men, enveloped in 
ladies’ cw Ae send and a phalanx of little angels with pasteboard wings, 
introduce us on such occasions to Nicodemus and Joseph of Arimathea, 
in gorgeous Oriental costumes, with brocaded garments and turbans, and 
black eunuchs to attend upon them ! 

Sassari has several interesting memorials of the past history of the town, 
especially in its castle, where the Aragon arms and the tower-of the In- 

uisition, remain as records of the political and religious miseries of past 
times. The university and churches also contain many objects of in- 
terest, and the fountain of Rosello is deservedly an object of pride with 
the Sassarese. The town has also the character of bemg comparatively 
healthy, and living is excessively cheap; a large fowl costs 1$d., and 
wine ld. per bottle. The environs of the town abound in country- 
houses, pleasure-grounds, and gardens. In the latter, myrtles grow to 
the size of forest trees, and almond, cherry, orange, and pomegranate 
blossoms lighten up the dark foliage over which the Roman pine and 
palm tower majestically. A single orange tree bears as many as 4500 
oranges, so luxuriant is the climate. 

Mr. Tyndale travelled from Sassari, in a north-east direction, to the 
district of Gallura. Among the most interesting objects on his way 
were the noraghe of Nulvi, and the town of Castel Sardo, the latter 
built by some of the Doria family about 1102, on a rocky promontory, 
and commanded by the castle from whence it takes its name. This 
town and castle has been subjected, like other towns in Sardinia, to 
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vicissitudes. As to its present condition, Mr. Tyndale speaks 


The Castellanese, ridiculously proud of their town--a pride apparently 
founded on the circumstance of its having had three different names—have 
now but little to boast of. The walls and bastions are irregular, and the castle 
itself devoid of all architectural beauty ; there is not a single handsome house ; 
the streets are narrow, and, built on a rather steep rock, rise one above the 
other in great confusion. But little can be said for their cleanliness, as there 
are no drains, sewers, or any accommodations of civilised life ; and all the filth 
and ordure are thrown over one of the walls every evening at Ave-Maria. 
The population, according to the census of 1837, was 2235. Though poor, 
and simple in their mode of living, the women are said to indulge so much in 
dress and scandal, that the place has acquired the sobriquet of “ il vespaio,” 
“the hornet’s nest.” 


In the Gallura country as in Ireland and other Roman Catholic 
countries that are overrun with priests, the hovels of the peasants have 
no windows, and a large door serves at once for the common entrance and 
exit of bipeds, quadrupeds, air, light, and smoke. Yet amid all this filth, 
wing o and ignorance, superstition thrives, every village has three or 
our churches, and every church its relies of greater or less repute. A. 
country of cork, wild-olive and pear-trees, with an undergrowth of as- 
el, as in almost all the islands of the Mediterranean, led the way to 
the Perfugas and Coghinas rivers, in the former of which the trout showed 
themselves in shoals, averaging from three to four pounds weight. What 
a country to be so favoured by nature and so neglected by man! The 
Romans had two bridges over the Coghinas, the Sardes effect the passage 
in a small horse-boat, with a considerable annual loss of life in attempts 
to ford it. 

A beautiful valley, winding by the banks of a clear stream, where oak, 
plane, cork, olive, and other trees overshadowed a rich underwood of 
arbutus, cystus, myrtle, and honeysuckle ; with the rugged outline of the 
granitii Limbara overhanging the gorge and the ruins of Castel Doria in 
the distance, led the way to Tempio, the capital of the province of 
Gallura. The arrival of the king at the same time as our traveller gave 
him an opportunity of seeing the town and district under the most 
favourable circumstances. On the part ‘of the Tempiese, it was the first 
time that they ever beheld a monarch. Mr. Tyndale remarks, that it 
would be impossible to describe the various costumes of the different vil- 
lagers assembled on the occasion ; but Tempio, in this festival, united 
more brilliancy, elegance, and originality of dress, than he had ever seen 
many country. A shooting match took place, in which not only the 
long-hearded, long-haired, dark, wild mountaineers of Gallura took a 
0h but also their wives, sisters, and mothers, who in a country of ven- 

ettas can handle the gun as well as the distaff. 

Excepting, however, the amusements peculiar to the occasion, there 
was little to be seen at Tempio. The streets are wide for a Sardinian 
town, but there are few remarkable buildings. Almost all the houses are 
of. a-grayish red granite, the cathedral is a mixture of styles, but is large 
and lofty, and besides the cathedral there are thirteen churches in the 
town and twelve in the environs, for a population of 9941 souls. 

_ Tosuch an extent is the vendetta system carried by the Gallurese, that 
it was only lately that a person had Se found willing to undertake the 
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office of governor to the province. It is the custom, that whenever the 
vendétta alla morte—revenge even to death—is to be carried out, the 
party avenging himself shall give his adversary timely notice by throwing 
a bullet into his window, that he may either make immediate compensa- 
tion or prepare himself for death. The new governor had already re- 
ceived two interesting notices of this kind, and his predecessors had all 
been put out of the way by this summary mode of obtaining an ima- 
ginary justice. 

Next came Castel Doria, more relics of the by-gone glories of the house 
of Doria, almost impregnable in its high, isolated, rocky position ; the 
mineral baths, with their reception-rooms of boughs and twigs, and forests 
of cork-tree and oak, ultimately led the way to the headlands and islands, 
of which latter Magdalena and Caprera are the largest. The last is in- 
habited by Ilvese, a distinct race from the Sardes, and who contribute 
the greater part of the fifteen sailors and two officers, the quota furnished 
by Sardinia to the royal navy. La Magdalena was Nelson’s favourite 
harbour, and the existence of which led him to covet so much the pos- 
session of Sardinia, which in a military and naval point of view, he con- 
sidered to be far superior to Malta. 

From Parao to Terranova Mr. Tyndale says his route lay over moun- 
tains and valleys through a continuous wilderness of forests and flowers. 
‘‘ Theocritus,” he says, ‘‘ may proclaim his native country to have been 
Flora’s peculiar garden; and our early ideas are by his idyls and the praises 
of other poets, prejudiced in favour of Sicily ; but any traveller who has 
visited both islands, would decidedly give a preference to Sardinia.” 
Terranova, ancient Olbia, is in a state of decay, its harbour gradually 
becoming a lagoon, its walls and towers crumbling down, and its inha- 
bitants (about 2000 in number) suffering from intemperie. Crossing 
the wild ranges of Monte Nieuddu, or Nero, so-called from the dark 
mantle of ilex, cork, and oak trees with which it is clothed, our traveller 
passed through Monti and Ala, villages inhabited by peasants in a state 
of great moral and physical degradation. To the west, and more in the 
centre of the island, was the fantastic ridge of Monte Lerno, rising to 
an elevation of 3586 feet, and covered with forests, richly stocked with 
deer, muffloni (long-horned wild sheep), boars, quails, partridges, and 
woodcocks, 

A steep descent led by Budduso and Osidda to Benetutti, where are 
some renowned mineral waters, but the village is poor and sickly. This 
central tract is called the Goceano and Monte Rasu, its highest peak, 
attains an elevation of 4093 feet. In this district is also the secluded 
Castello di Goceano, the scene of many romantic incidents, related at 
length by Mr. Tyndale. The whole district is much affected by intem- 
perie, and the general character of the people is lawless, fierce, and vin- 
dictive. Our traveller crossed the mountains by the Ozieri road, which, 
after passing several solitary churches and some villas, descended into the 
town of Oziesi, which has a population of about 8000 agriculturists and 
shepherds. The Oziesi are said to be a strong and healthy race, well to 
do in the world, and free from intemperie, one of the many instances, 
that where the country is cultivated and drained, that complaint is not 
prevalent. 

Previously to visiting the southern parts of the island, Mr. Tyndale 
returned to Sassari, from whence he repaired by the Scala di Cioeee, 
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1005 feet high, and the Campeda plain, to the town of Macomer in the 
Monte Muradu, whence he proceeded by the wild and mountainous 
rovince of Barbagia (not without. meeting banditi on his way) to 
Ogliastra, and he returned again to Macomer before visiting the fertile 
districts of Oristano, from whence a low, fertile, thickly populated and 
cultivated valley crosses the whole width of the island to Cagliari. 
During this extensive journey a great number of Noraghe, Tamuli, 
Sepolture, Perda lunga, and other monuments of olden time, were ex- 
lored in a manner that cannot fail to prove of great value to future 
archeological inquiries. Into these matters, however, as well as into the 
author's interesting descriptions of towns, villages, and churches, and the 
objects of art which these contained ; as well as of mountains and woods, 
i with their innumerable flocks of water birds, and the grottos and 
eaverns which he met with in his way, it is impossible for us to enter. 
Mr. Tyndale’s work is a complete epitome of knowledge, historical and 
antiquarian, geographical and philosophical, commercial and statistical, 
as far as refers to Sardinia. On such leading questions it will be neces- 
sary to refer to the book itself; but we hope we have given such a 
notion of his wanderings, as will serve to lay open to the curious a com- 
paratively new country, peaceful and accessible, with proper precautions ; 
neither expensive, nor dangerous, and yet replete with the most extra- 
ordinary resources to the sportsman, the antiquarian, the merchant, the 
artist, or the naturalist; with something, indeed, for every denomination 
of traveller, except the irascible, who had better not venture among 
ple who have been, from time immemorial, in the habit of resenting 
insults in a most formidable manner. 








EIGHTEEN HUNDRED AND FORTY-EIGHT. 
BY CYRUS REDDING, ESQ. 


At length One-eight-four-eight is noted 

Among the dead things of the past, 
To dim oblivion’s realm devoted, . 

Its reckoning duly drawn and cast : 
*Twill no more whisper of our age, 

For it had lived the allotted date ; 
No action of earth’s pilgrimage 

Will mark again One-eight-four-eight. 


“ Pass, Greybeard, pass ! the proper term 
Takes thee to where the bygone go, 
We see in thee of hope no germ, 
Thou wert a fool to linger so! 
Thank heaven decrepid thou art gone, 
To us thou camest far too late, 
Faster we trust next year will run— 
Farewell defunct One-eight-four-eight!” 
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Thus the short-sighted feed on hope, 

Till youth, its cycle run, repeats 
Its wonder how it once gave sco 

To dreams that proved successive cheats ; 
Blissful illusions of young eyes, 

With eyes mature that cannot mate : 
Alas! as brief their destinies 

As thy short reign, One-eight-four-eight ! 


The wise may pray for brighter days 
Of thy successor’s promis’d hours, 
They fain would hope true freedom’s gaze 
Ma charm to peace earth’s anarch powers— 
Then his, like thine, will not in vain 
Pass to that bourne where reckless fate, 
All but thy shadows that remain, 
Has sent thee now, One-eight-four-eight ! 


Then let the earth go bowling on 
In annual gambo!l as of yore, 
Whether its cirque be come or gone, 
Useless the game it played before 
Of crime, ambition, error, pain— 
Our plaister gods, too, small and great, 
They'll give us nausea o’er again 
Just as with thee, One-eight-four-eight. 


Our heroes will be just as little, 
Our kinglings will be just as wise, 
Our mobs as barbarous toa tittle, 
Our witlings of as small a size— 
Such repetitions, good and bad, 
Can give the future little weight, 
To make us on thy child look glad, 
Judged by its sire, One-eight-four-eight. 


Such still the tale of parted time— 
Such still our hope’s most cherish’d dream ; 
By man in every land and clime, 
The lesson read is read the same, 
While joy and love, were this not so, 
Might now so well our being cheat, 
That unalloyed with care and woe 
Thee we might mourn, One-eight-four-eight. 


“ Go, hypochondriac rhymer,” cry 
The cherub bands of thoughtless youth— 
“ Though such may be our destiny, 
Why tell us the ungentle trath | 
’Tis better scent the rose, nor know 
A doom from whence there’s no retreat, 
So we’ll even trip it as we go 
Over thy dust, One-eight-four-eight.” 
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THE LANCASHIRE WITCHES 


BY DUDLEY COSTELLO. 


[Although the Editor of the New Monthly Magazine has consented 
to insert the following notice of the work on which he has for some time 
been engaged, and has now completed, he cannot but feel, however ear- 
nestly he may have laboured to perfect his romance, that the criticism of 
Mr. Costello is unquestionably too partial. He believes, nevertheless, 
that it was written in an earnest and honest spirit, after a careful consi- 
deration of the subject, and he has therefore not thought it wrong to 
give admission to the opinions expressed by so old and valued a con- 


tributor. | 


Tue practice of the art which bears the name of Magic, or Witch- 
craft, has subsisted under two very different aspects. 

In the East, where it cxigitiated, it bore the impress of that grandeur 
and sublimity which universally attaches to Oriental history and tradition. 
In the West, where it ageted. long and, happily, at last expired, it was 
stamped by every crime that degrades human nature. In the former 
instance, it was the companion or the representative of Science, and was 
looked upon as the expression of the highest intelligence ; in the latter, 
it found its home chiefly among the most ignorant and the least educated 
(though votaries of a superior degree were, occasionally, not wanting), 
and its professors, instead of reaping honour and reward, were held up 
to obloquy and condemned to the most ignominious fate. 

The Magician of the East was a sage who, often uniting the functions 
of the priest or monarch, compelled the reverence of the multitude who 
feared his power; the Witch of the West, on the contrary, was, for the 
most part, a sordid, miserable outcast who, it is true, inspired fear, but 
that fear was ever accompanied by the deepest abhorrence. The attri- 
butes of the one were lofty, and even beneficent ; those of the other, vile 
and hateful. Magic, the fruit of study, might, in a word, be considered 
the — of the great—Witcheraft, the resource of evil passions, that 
of the vulgar. And this distinction prevailed in Europe, into which the 
occult lore of the East penetrated through various channels. The 
crusaders and the travellers of the middle ages brought back with them 
from Egypt, from Syria, from Persia, and from Arabia, the germs of 
much of that knowledge which, originally looked upon as magic, laid the 
foundation of nearly. all we have subsequently known of real science. 
The men of study from the times of Abelard and Roger Bacon, down to 
those of Cornelius Agrippa and Paracelsus, enjoyed the reputation, 
amongst the common people, of being able to exercise a sovereign will 
over the beings of a world beyond the present ken; of possessing @ 
power over life and death, and of being able to control the destinies of 
man and the agency of the elements that surround him. 

The knowledge of the unlearned who, from different motives, sought 
to achieve a similar reputation, sprang from remoter sources; the super. 


* The Lancashire Witches. A Romance of Pendle Forest. By William 
Harrison Ainsworth, Esq. 3 vols., post 8vo. Henry Colburn. 
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stitions of the North furnished.the principal materials of the art of 
witchcraft, intermingled, however, with traditions from other lands, 
which gradually found their way into the popular belief. These mate- 
rials they combined for purposes of their own. The aim of their ambi- 
tion was not the principle which seeks to evolve discoveries of utility by 
the exercise of intellect, but how best to acquire the means of avenging 
themselves upon the world for the wretched condition in which it was 
their lot to be placed. Witchcraft furnished them with these means. 
The preparatory study was not difficult; indeed, it was reduced almost to 
a simple act of volition. The performance of a grotesque ceremony, in 
which there were always many ready actors, was the chief condition 
which the neophyte was called upon to fulfil. ' 

To those whose worldly position was as miserable as can well be sup- 
posed, who experienced every privation, mental and physical, that man 
can endure, and whose religion was based only on superstitious observances 
on which no light was shed by the spiritual guide, “to lure to higher 
worlds and lead the way,” there was little, in the dread alternative which 
they accepted, to deter them from embracing the present good which they 
believed to be within their reach. That alternative was the renunciation 
of a faith uncheered by hope, and the rejection of which cost them nothing 
in comparison with the prospect it opened of gratifying the animal ten- 
dencies for which they almost wholly lived, and of exercising a sway, 
which made them not only the masters of their own class, but the avengers 
of that class on all above them. ‘The idea of illimitable power, as they 
understood it, though it went for little morg than the capacity to be mis- 
chievous, was of far greater value in their eyes than any benefit they 
might derive from the patient endurance of dining or wrong, and heavy 
as were the penalties of the bond into which they entered, they readily 
subscribed to them. Those penalties were eternal, but their souls were 
to them as nought, and they bartered their only possession with as much 
eagerness as the African or Australian savage exchanges objects of real 

ue for such only as please the eye. There was, of course, delusion 
throughout the whole transaction, but of the two parties concerned, one at 
least wasin earnest. The deformed, poverty-stricken serf grasped at any, 
the slightest chance that seemed to offer a means of escape from the 
tyranny of his fellow-men, and gladly compounded, for the unrestrained 
exercise of a capricious and malevolent will, by the relinquishment of an 
uncertain future. Not all amongst the voluntary herd of the disciples of 
witchcraft were dupes, but they had purposes of their own to serve by 
their adherence to the order. The power to obtain which they, in imagi- 
nation, sold themselves, was at first sight chimerical, but substantial results 
ensued from the general belief that they really possessed it, and with 
‘terror as their weapon they gained, to a great extent, the domination 
they originally aimed at. But the majority were not of this description ; 
they were gulled by ridiculous ceremonials,—their excited imaginations 
accounted for much that sober reason denied,—they made themselves ‘les 
fanfarons de leurs propres crimes,” exulting in the actual possession of 
qualities ascribed to them, however impossible, and carried this exultation 
so far as to yield themselves willing victims to a persecution which in- 
vested them with preeternatural attributes. The sum and substance of all 
is, that witchcraft became a thing of universal belief, not only with the 
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many who professed to desire its extirpation, but with those who either 
made it their profession or accepted its titular advantages. The most 
striking feature in the history of this strange chapter of moral abberra- 
tion, is to be found in the innumerable confessions of reputed sorcerers. 

. |s it then to be wondered at, that witchcraft should flourish when both 
the winning and the losing party had the same object in view? 

Sir Walter Scott, in his “ Letters on Demonology and Witchcraft,” ob- 
serves, “ The modern system of witchcraft was a part, and by no means 
the least gross, of that mass of errors which appeared among the members 
of the Christian church when their religion, becoming gradually corrupted 
by the devices of men, and the barbarism of those nations among whom 
it was spread, showed a light, indeed, but one deeply tinged with the 
remains of that very pagan ignorance which its Divine Founder came 


to ° 

Thatsit did flourish, the records of every country in Europe, for full 
three hundred years, sufficiently attest,—the fifteenth, sixteenth, and 
seventeenth centuries being the period when witches, aud the persecution 
which increased their numbers, most abounded. 
' The theme of witchcraft is, consequently, as ample in materials for 
romance as any subject that has ever engaged the attention of the writer 
of fiction. The great question, however, in making choice of such a theme 
is how to treat it; whether as a mere superstition or as a fact of which 
there can be no doubt. Those who have dealt most successfully with 
supernatural agency, and Shakspeare may be cited as an instance, have 
always left on the mind of the reader the impression that what has been 
exhibited is real. In “ Macbeth,” for example, to consider the witches as 
a mere poetical conception at once destroys the whole interest of the tra- 
gedy no one believes that the Thane of Glamis is the only dupe of 

ose “who keep the word of promise to our ear, but break it to our 
hope ;” we who witness the whole course of that delusion, 


Which leads him on to his confusion, 


entertain no doubt of the actual power of the weird women to accomplish 
all that they profess. Nor do we look upon the ghosts of Hamlet's 
father and Julius Cesar as the mere machinery for carrying out the pur- 
pose of the play ; the “buried majesty of Denmark” and the awful phan- 
tom of the anal exist as much for us as for Hamlet or for Brutus ; as 
they stalk majestically across the stage we are in no mood for cavilling 
against their appearance as an idle and exploded superstition. 

To adopt, » <a a current belief and interpose no ‘‘ ary Bag to 
show that (like Snug, the joiner) the author himself has no faith in that 
which he relates, is to invest a work of fiction with its greatest charm ; 
the apparent bona fides of the writer offers the strongest inducement to 
the reader to follow the course of his narrative. 

It is upon this principle that Mr. Ainsworth has acted in the construc- 
tion of the story of “ The Lancashire Witches.” At the time when the 
events which he describes occurred, none were so hardy as to entertain 
the opinion that the charges made against the witches were impossible ; 
if any other proof were wanting there is the act of accusation itself, and 
the actual trial of the unhappy women before the Barons of the Exche- 
quer at Lancaster. But-in a case like this a writer may be influenced by 
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other considerations ; he may if he pleases refer to that belief in the un- 
seen of beings not of this world which has prevailed in all 

and his stand it as a question of opinion, for as the learned Dr, 
Whitaker has —_— 

“Of the system of Witchcraft, the real defect is not in theory but in 
evidence. A possibility that the bodies of men may sometimes be given 
up to infernal agency is no more to be denied, than that their souls should 
be exposed to infernal illusions: that such appearances should be exhi- 
bited in one and withdrawn in another, is equally the case with 
miracles ; that pe. "Wltsshar io vaprottabin, ie epider vr Biber 
to revelation itself.” Dr. Whitaker is supported in this opinion isho 
Hurd, who says :—“ That for any thing we know, he (the devil) a 
(still) operate in the way of possession, I do not see on what certain 

any man can deny.” Without, however, ascribing this view of 

case to Mr. Ainsworth, it will scarcely be doubted that he has 

the best course for heightening the interest of his romance by 

g the story as it would have been told by one of the actors them- 
selves in this fearful and stirring drama. 

Independently of the nature of the subject, other circumstances seem 
to have influenced Mr. Ainsworth in rescuing the Lancashire Witches 
from oblivion, which pear to have been chiefly local, thus affording him 
an opportunity of exhibiting a mastery over a dialect new to the readers 
of romance, but the employment of which, as in Scott’s novels, adds so 
much to the verisimilitude of the personages introduced ; and of indulgin 
in those graphic descriptions of scenery which he is enabled to give wit 
so much effect. There are very few, perhaps, beyond the actual residents, 
who have any idea of the wild beauty of the country which is the scene 
of this romance, but it would excite little surprise in any reader of “ The 
Lancashire Witches” to find that future tourists selected the valleys 
watered by the Calder and the Ribble as the object of their next summer’s 
excursion. 

The story is divided into two parts, one introductory to the other, at 
an turerval of from seventy to eigh and in the terrible tale 
which it tells, the first _ lays an admirable foundation forthe sad even 
which afterwards befal. It at that period of English history in 
the reign of Henry VIII., when the formidable rebellion arose in the 
northern counties which is known by the name of “The Pilgrimage of 
Grace,” the object of the conspirators being to accomplish the restoration 
of Papal supremacy throughout the realm, and the restitution of religious 
establishments of lands to their lately ejected possessors. The chief actor 
in this rebellion was John Paslew, the fast abbot of the famous monastery 
of Whalley in Lancashire, which is about half way between Clithero and 
Blackburn, and who also bore the sobriquet of ‘‘ Earl of Poverty.” He 
is introduced at a moment when a brief armistice had taken place in 
the month of November, 1537, between the rebels and the king’s forces, 
watching beside one of the numerous beacons reared upon the mountain’ 
whose fires were to be taken asa new summons to arms. Himself and his 
companions are thus described :— 

There were eight watchers by the beacon on Pendle Hill, in Lancashire. 
were stationed on either side of the north-eastern extremity of the 
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mountain, One looked over the castled heights of Clithero ; the emi- 
nences of Bowland ; the bleak ridges of Thornley; the broad moors of 
dale ; the Trough of Bolland and Wolf Crag; and even brought within his ken 
the black fells overhanging Lancaster. The other tracked the stream called 
Pendle Water, almost from its source amid the neighbouring hills, and fol- 
lowed its windings through the leafless forest until it united its waters to 
those of the Calder, and swept on’in swifter and clearer current to wash the 
base of Whalley Abbey. But the watcher’s survey did not stop here. Noting 
the sharp spire of ‘Burnley Church, relieved against the round masses of 
ee dngegs Ineun a1 ae Senenahtinigneohahesmaiaiammtaae 
mountain-gorge, known as ge of Cliviger ; his 
ever Todmorden, and settled upon the distant summits of Blackstone Edge. 
Dreary was the —— on all sides. Black moors, bleak fells, st 
forest, intersected with sullen streams as black as ink, with here and there a 
small tarn or moss-pool, with waters of the same hue—these constituted the 
chief features of the scene. * ° * * * 
Stillin the eye of the sportsman—and the Lancashire gentlemen of the six- 
teenth century were keen lovers of sport—the country had a strong interest. 
Pendle forest abounded with game. Grouse, plover, and bittern were found 
upon its moors; woodcock aud snipe on its marshes; mallard, teal, and 
widgeon upon its pools. In its chaces ranged herds of deer, protected by the 
terrible forest-laws, then in full force; and the hardier huntsman might follow 
the wolf to his lair in the mountains; might spear the boar in the oaken 
glades, or the otter on the river's brink ; might unearth the badger or the fox, 
or smite the fierce cat-a-mountain with a quarrel from his bow, Another vic- 
tim sometimes, also, awaited him, in the shape of a wild shountain bull, a 
denizen of the forest, and a remnant of the herds that had ozce browsed upon 
the hills, but which had almost all been captured, and removed to stock the 
park of the Abbot of Whalley. Thestreams and pools were full of fish ; the 
stately heron frequented the meres; and on the craggy heights built the kite, 
the falcon, and the kingly eagle. There were eight watchers by the beacon. 
‘Two stood apart from the others, looking to the right and the left of the hill. 
Both were armed with swords and arquebuses, and wore steel caps and coats 
of buff. Their sleeves were embroidered with the five wounds of Christ, en- 
circling the name of Jesns—the badge of the Pilgrimage of Grace. Between 
them, on the verge of the mountain, was planted a great banner, displaying a 
silver cross, the chalice, and the Host, together with an ecclesiastical figure, 
but wearing an helmet instead of a mitre, and holding a sword in place of a 
crosier, with the unoccupied hand pointing to the two towers of a monastic 
‘structure, as if to intimate that he was armed for its defence. This figure, as 
the device beneath it showed, represented John Paslew, Abbot of Whalley, or, 
as hestyled himself in his military capacity, Earl of Poverty. There were 
eight watchers by the beacon. Two have been described. Of the other six, 
two were stout herdsmen carrying crooks, and holding a couple of mules, and 
a nichly-caparisoned war-horse by the bridle. Near them stood a broad-shoul- 
dered, athletic young man, with the fresh complexion, curling brown hair, light 
eyes, and open Saxon countenance best seen in his native county of Lancaster. 
e wore a Lincoln-green tunic, with a bugle suspended from the shoulder by 
a silken cord, and a silver plate, engraved with the three luces, the ensign of 
the Abbot of Whalley, hung by achain from his neck. A hunting-knife was 
in his girdle, and an eagle’s plume in his cap, and he leaned upon the butt-end 
of a cross.bow, regarding three persons who stood pore y a peat-fire on 
the sheltered side of the beacon. Two of these were elderly men, in the white 
gowns and scapularies of Cistertian monks, doubtless from Whalley, as‘ the 
abbey belonged to that order. The third and last, evidently their superior, 
was a tall man in a riding-dress, wrapped in a long mantle of black velvet, 
trimmed with minever, and displaying the same badges as those upon the 
sleeves of the sentinels, only wrought in richer material. His features were 
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strongly marked and stern, and bore traces of age ; but his eye was bright, and 
his carriage erect and dignified. 

One great feature of the Abbot of Whalley’s character is his abhor- 
rence of witcberaft, and the severity he shows towards its ts. There 
dwelt in that of Lancashire, at that time, a certain Demdike, 
“an Ratt go! notorious witch,” the young and handsome wife of 
Nicholas Demdike, a no less notorious wizard ; her fortunes, and those 
of her husband, are closely linked with those of Abbot Paslew, and the 

uences which arise out of the churchman’s holy horror of witch- 
craft materially affect the subsequent story to its close. For the sake 
of the dialect we give the following description of Nicholas Demdike’s 


appearance. 

“ What manner of man is he ?” asked the abbot. 

“Oh, he’s a feaw teyke—a varra feaw teyke,” replied Ashbead ; “ wi’ a feace 
as black as a rt, sooty, shoiny hewr loike a mowdywarp, an’ een loike a 
stanniel. Boh for running, rostling, an’ throwing t’ stoan, he’n no match 7’ 
this keawntry. Ey'n triet him at aw three gams, so ey con speak. For t’ most 
part he’n a big, black bandyhewit wi’ him, and, by th’ Mess, ey cannot help 
thinkin’ he meys free sometoimes w’ yor lortship’s bucks.” 


This ill-fuvoured wizard is no sooner ve than he makes his 
appearance, and his first act is to perform what ap a strange cere- 
bie) on a broad, green patch, aie hill-side, which afterwards leads 
to serious results ; he then disappears. The signal for which the watchers 
have long been waiting is now given, the ose are fired, and the 
abbot mounts his steed, with the intention of ordering up his forces to 
join the main army, when his progress is arrested by Nicholas Demdike. 

The aspect of the wizard was dark and forbidding, and seen by the beacon 
light, his amr § features, blazing eyes, tall, gaunt frame, and fantastic garb, 
made him look like something unearthly. Flinging his staff over his shoulder, 
he slowly approached, with his black hound following close by at his heels. 


Demdike warns the abbot against pursuing his journey, and tells him 
that the cause for which he was in arms is lost, and that a price would 
be set on his head ; but the wizard adds that he has the power to save 
the abbot, on one condition. This condition is the removal of Paslew’s 
ban from Demdike’s wife, and the baptism of her infant daughter. The 
abbot at first indignantly rejects the proposal, but, urged by fears for 
his own safety, a party of armed men being at hand to seize him, consents 
to be led to a place of safety by Demdike, where he witnesses the effect 
of the wizard’s incantation on the hill-side, a natural phenomenon, but 
ee at the time to be a deed of witchcraft. The manner of it is 

us told :— 


Demdike went a little further down the hill, stopping when he came to the 
‘awe | peer He then plunged his staff into the sod at the first point where 
e had cast a tuft of heather, and with such force that it sank more than three 
feet. The next moment he plucked it forth, as if with a great effort, and a jet 
of black water spouted in the air; but heedless‘of this he went to the next 
marked spot, and again plunged the sharp point of the implement into the 
eng Again it sank to the same depth, and, on being drawn out, a second 
lack jet sprung forth. Meanwhile, the hostile party continued to advance up 
the dry channel before mentioned, and shouted on beholding these strange pre- 
parations, but they did not relax their speed. Once more the staff sank into 
the ground, and a third black fountain followed its extraction. 
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An attempt is now made to capture the abbot, which the latter is 
about to meet by resistance, when Demdike warns him not to advance, 
or he will share the fate of the advancing party. 


As the words were uttered, a dul}, booming, subterranean sound was heard, 
and instantly afterwards, with a crash like thunder, the whole of the green circle 
beneath mn Om off, and from a yawning rent under it a torrent burst forth 
with irresistible fury, a thick inky-coloured torrent, which, rising almost breast- 
high, fell upon the devoted royalist soldiers, who were advancing right in its 
course. Unable to avoid the watery eruption, or to resist its fury when it 
came upon them, they were instantly swept from their feet, and carried down 
the channel. A sight of horror was it to behold the sudden rise of that 
swarthy stream, whose waters, tinged by the ruddy glare of the beacon-fire, 
looked like waves of blood. Nor less fearful was it to hear the first wild 
despairing cry raised by the victims, or the quickly-stifled shrieks and groans 
that followed, mixed with the deafening roar of the stream, and the crashing 
fall of the stones, which accompanied its course. Down, down went the poor 
wretehes, now utterly overwhelmed by the torrent, now regaining their feet 
only to utter a scream, and then be swept off. Here a miserable struggler, 
whirled onward, would clutch at the banks, and try to scramble forth, but the 
soft turf giving way beneath him, he was hurried off to eternity. 


The scene of devastation which follows is of so terrific a nature as to 
impress the abbot with the belief that it was the work of the powers of 
darkness, and the conduct of Demdike, who stands aloof, exulting in the 
havoc, confirms this fear. The wizard again urges his request for the 
baptism of his child, and again the abbot—and this time resolutely—re- 
fuses, and instead of seeking to consummate his vengeance on the leaders 
of the royalist power, he does his utmost to save them. He succeeds, 
but nearly loses his own life in the attempt; preserving it, however, 
only for a more ignominious fate; he is made prisoner, and confined in 
his own chamber at the abbey. 

The condemnation of the abbot, and the preparations for his execu- 
tion, speedily follow. On his way to the piltoen, erected immediately 
in front of his own lodgings at Whalley, he is again intercepted by 
Demdike, who proffers the same offer of escape, and the wizard’s wife, 
Bess, in vain adds her entreaties for the baptism of her child. 


“Listen to me, wicked woman!” exclaimed the abbot, as if filled with a 
prophetic spirit : “ thy child's life shall be long—beyond the ordinary term of 
woman,—but it shall be a life of woe and ill, * * * ad * 
Children shall she have, and children’s children, but they shall be a race 
doomed and accursed—a brood of adders, that the world shall flee from and 
crush. A thing accursed, and shunned by her fellows shall thy daughter be,— 
evil’reputed and evil doing. No hand to help her,—no lip to bless her,—life 
a burden, and death—long, long in coming—finding her in a dismal dungeon. 
Now depart from me, and trouble me no more.” 

Bess made a motion as if she would go, and then turning partly round, 
a heavily on the ground. Demdike caught the child, ere she fell. 

“Thou hast killed her !” he cried to the abbot. 

* A stronger voice than mine has spoken, if it be so,” rejoined Paslew. 
“Fuge miserrime, fuge malefice, quia judex adest iratus.’ ” 

At this moment, the trumpet again sounded, and the cavalcade being put in 
motion, the abbot and his fellow-captives passed through the gate. : 


A midnight mass,—the last the abbot was destined to assist at,—is 
then celebrated ; it is described with the most powerful and picturesque 
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effect, and in the course of it a dark and terrible paseage of Paslew's ear] 

life is revealed, which, however, had better in this place he‘left-untouched. 
An attempt is subsequently made by some faithful followers to rescue the 
abbot, which proves abortive the interference of the implacab] 

Demdike, the last sad scene anh te agg is 
here a description of the gloomy day i the execution so 
admirably painted that it would be a pity to refrain from giving it, even 
at the risk of its occupying the space should be acco to other 
scenes :— 

Dawn came at last, after a long and weary ight to within and with- 
out the abbey. Every thing betokened a dismal day. atmosphere was 
damp, and oppressive to the spirits, while the raw cold sensibly affected the 
frame. All astir were filled with gloom and despondency, and. secretly 
breathed a wish that the tragical business of the day were ended. The vast 
range of Pendle was obscured by clouds, and ere long the vapours descended 
into the valleys, and rain began to fall; at first slightly, but afterwards in 
heavy continuous showers. ms my Bay the aspect of the abbey, and it 
required no stretch of imagination to fancy that the old structure was deplor- 
ing the fate of its former ruler. To those impressed with the idea—and many 
there were who were so—the very stones of the convent seemed dissolving 
into tears. The statues of the saints ap to weep, and the great statue 
of Saint Gregory de Northbury over the porch seemed. bowed down’ by 
grief. The grotesquely carved heads on the spouts grinned horribly at the 
abbot’s destroyers, and spouted forth cascades of water as if with the intent 
of drowning them. So deluging and incessant were the showers, that it 
seemed, indeed, as if the abbey would be flooded. All the inequalities of 
ground within the great quadrangle of the cloisters looked like Merses and the 
various water-spouts from the dormitory, the refectory, and the chapter-house, 
continuing to jet forth streams into the court below, the ambulatories were 
soon filled ankle-deep, and even the lower.apartments, on which they opened, 
invaded. Saturated with moisture, the royabbanner on the gate drooped and 
clung to the staff, as if it too shared in the general depression, or as if the so- 
vereign authority it represented had given way. ‘The countenances and de- 
portment of the men harmonised with the weather; they moved about 
gloomily and despondently, their bright accoutrements sullied with the wet, 
and their buskins clogged with mire. A forlorn sight it was to watch the 
shivering sentinels on the walls; and yet more forlorn to see the groups ot 
the abbot’s cld retainers gathering without, wrapped in their blue woollen 
cloaks, patiently enduring the drenching showers, and awaiting the last awful 
scene. But the saddest sight of all was on the hill, already described, called 
the “ Hole Houses.” Here two lesser gibbets had been erected during the 
night, one on either hand of the loftier instrument of justice, and the car- 
pee were yet employed in finishing their work, having been delayed by the 

dness of the weather. Half-drowned by the torrents that fell upon them, 
the poor fellows were protected from interference with their disagreeable oc- 
cupation by half-a-dozen well-mounted and well-armed troopers, and by as 
many halberdiers; and this company, completely exposed to the weather, 
suffered severely from wet and cold. The rain Bas against the gallows, ran 
down its tall naked posts, and collected in pools at its feet. Attracted by 
some strange instinct, which seemed to give them a knowledge of the object 
of these terrible preparations, two ravens whirled, screaming, round the fatal 
tree, and at length one of them settled on the cross-beam, and could with 
difficulty be dislodged by the shouts of the men, when it flew away, croaking 
hoarsely. Up this gentle hill, ordinarily so soft and beautiful, but now ab- 
horrent asa Golgotha, in the eyes of the beholders, groups of rustics and 
monks had climbed over ground rendered slippery with moisture, and had ga- 
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thered round the paling encircling the terrible apparatus, looking the images 
of despair and woe. 

To consummate his revenge Demdike gets himself appointed the 
abbot’s executioner, but falls a victim to the fidelity of one of Paslew's 
retainers, who conceals himself above the church porch into which the 
bier with the abbot’s dead body was to be brought. 


At the head of the bearers was Demdike, and when the body was set down 
he advanced towards it, and, removing the hood, gazed at the livid and dis- 

eat fully avenged,” he said 

“At am a ” he-said. 

“ And Abbot Paslew also,” cried a voice above him. 

Demdike looked up, but the look was his last, for the ponderous statue of 
Saint Gregory de Northbury, launched from its pedestal, fell upon his head 
and crushed him to the ground. A mangled and breathless mass was taken 
from beneath the image, and the hands and visage of Paslew were found 
spotted with blood dashed from the gory carcase. * * %* Thus it 
came to pass that the abbot and his enemy perished together. The mutilated 
remains of the wizard were placed in a shell, and huddled into the grave, 
where his wife had that morning been laid. . But no prayer was said over him ; 
and the superstitious believed that the body was carried off that very night by 
the Fiend; and taken to a witch's sabbath in the ruined tower on Rimington 
Moor, Certain it was. that the unhallowed grave was disturbed. The body 
of Paslew was decently. interred in the north aisle of the parish church of 
Whalley, beneath a stone. with a Gothic cross sculptured upon it, and bearing 
the piteous inscription “ Miserere mei.” 

So far the introduction: a necessary prologue to the story which 
follows ;—the unbaptised infant upon whom the abbot’s malediction fell 
being the chief personage in the tragic drama of “The Lancashire 
Witches.”’ 

From the deeds of guilt and horror with which the prologue closes, 
we return to the scenes of peace and innocence which herald the appear- 
ance of the new actors in the story. It is May Day in the early part of 
the seventeenth century, and the festival is held at bg now no 

an abbot’s place of pride, but the residence of Sir Ralph Asshe- 
ton, the head of the numerous family of that name and the Tecstedans 
of the man who was mainly instrumental in suppressing the rebellion of 
Paslew. The chief _ in these jocund May games, which are 
most vividly and truthfully depicted, is, of course, Maid Marian, whose 
representative, Alizon Device, sits for the following charming portrait : 


Lovelier maiden in the whole country, and however high her degree, than 
this rustic damsel, it was impossible to find. Upon her smooth and beautiful 
brow sat a gilt crown, while her dark and luxuriant hair, covered behind with 
a scarlet coif, embroidered with gold, and tied with yellow, white, and crimson 
ribbands, but otherwise wholly unconfined, swept down almost to the ground. 
Slight and fragile, her figure was of such just proportion, that every move- 
inent and gesture had an indescribable charm. ‘The most courtly dame might 
have envied her fine and taper fingers, and fancied she could improve them by 
protecting them against the sun, or by rendering them snowy white with paste 
and cosmetic, but this was questionable : nothing certainly could improve the 
small foot and finely-turned ankle, so well displayed in the red hose and smart 
little yellow buskin, fringed with gold. A stomacher of scarlet cloth, braided with 
yellow lace in cross bars, confined her slender waist. Her robe was of carna- 
tion coloured silk, with wide sleeves, and the gold-fringed skirt descended only 
@ little below the knee, like the dress of a modern Swiss peasant, so as to re- 
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veal the exquisite symmetry of her limbs. Over all she wore a surcoat of 
azure silk, lined with white, and edged with gold. In her left-hand she held 
ared pink, asan emblem of the season. So enchanting was her appearance 
altogether, so fresh the character of her beauty, so bright the bloom that dyed 
her lovely cheeks, that she might have been taken for a personification of 
May herself. She was indeed in the very May of life—the mingling of Spring 
and Summer in womanhood; and the tender blue eyes, bright and clear as 
diamonds of the purest water, the soft regular features, and the merry mouth, 
whose ruddy, lips ever and anon displayed two rows of pearls, com- 
pleted the similitude to the attributes of the jocund month. 


Here is acontrast to this rustic beauty in the person of Alizon’s sister 
—or supposed sister—Jennet : 


Attentively watching these proceedings, sat on a stool placed in acorner, a 
little girl, some nine or ten years old, with a basket of flowers on her knee. 
The child was very diminutive, even for her age, and her smallness was in- 
creased by personal deformity, occasioned by contraction of the chest, and 
spinal curviture, which raised her back above her shoulders; but her-features 
were sharp and cunning, indeed almost malignant, and there was a singular 
2d aaa look about the eyes, which were not placed evenly in the 

ead. 


These sisters form part of the family of Elizabeth Device, the daughter 
of the arch-witch Mother Demdike, whose abode was in Malkin Tower, 
on the verge of Pendle Forest. It may easily be conjectured that 
Alizon is the heroine of the tale. She finds her lover in the person of 
Richard Assheton, one of the members of the family already mentioned, 
several of whom are present with him at the May-day festival. 

In this romance Mr. Ainsworth excels in variety of portraiture, and 
the individuality of each character is strongly marked and sustained 
throughout. Nicholas Assheton, a cousin of the hero, is at once original 
and natural : g 


Nicholas Assheton, except as regards his Puritanism, might be considered a 
type of the Lancashire squire of the day. A precision in religious notions, and 
constant in attendance at church and lecture, he put no sort of restraint upon 
himself, but mixed up fox-hunting, otter-hunting, shooting at the mark, and per- 
haps shooting with the long bow, foot-racing, horse-racing, and, in fact, eve 
other kind of country diversion, not forgetting tippling, cards, and dicin with 
daily devotion, discourses, and psalm-singing, in the oddest way imaginable. A 
thorough sportsman was Squire Nicholas Assheton, well versed in all the arts and 
mysteries of hawking and hunting. Not a manin the country could ride harder, 
hunt deer, unkennel fox, unearth badger, or spear otter, better than he. And 
then, as to tippling, he would sit you a whole afternoon at the ale-house, and 
be the merriest man there, and drink a bout with every farmer present. And 
if the person chanced to be out of hearing, he would never make a mouth at 
a round oath, nor choose a second expression when the first would serve lis 
turn. Then, who so constant at church or lecture as Squire Nicholas— 
though he did snore sometimes during the long sermons of his cousin, the 
Rector of Middleton. A great man was he at all weddings, christenings, 
churchings, and funerals, and never neglected his bottle at these ceremonies, 
nor any sport, indoors or out of doors meanwhile. In short, such a roystering 
Puritan was never known. A good-looking young man was the Squire of 
Downham, wep of a very athletic frame, and a most vigorous constitu- 
tion, which helped him, together with the prodigious exercise he took, through 
any excess. He had a sanguine complexion, with a broad, good-natured 
visage, which he could lengthen at will in a surprising manner. His hair was 
cropped close to his head, and the razor did daily duty over his cheek and chin, 
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giving him the round-head look, some years later, characteristic of the Puri- 
tanical party. 
Richard Assheton, Alizon’s lover, possesses those graces of person and 
mind, which worthily mate with a being such as she has been a a 
But besides the kinsmen of Sir Ralph, a number of guests were assembled 
for the occasion at Whalley—the most important amongst them, in con- 
nection with the story, — Master Roger Nowell, of Read Hall, a very 
active and busy Justice of Peace, and Mistress Alice Nutter, of Rough 
Lee, in Pendle Forest, a widow lady and a relative of the Assheton family, 
between whom a dispute relative to the boundary line between their 
ive lands had long existed. Upon this dispute, and the events 
arising from it, hinges the chief interest of the romance. It should be 
observed, that Mistress Alice Nutter, in spite of her birth and position, 
does not enjoy the best reputation. The manner of her husband’s death, 
which took shoes after a violent illness, as strange as it was brief, is looked 
upon as a mystery, reflecting no credit on her, and is ascribed by the 
common people to the effect of witchcraft. Her umpires in the dispute 
are Nicholas and Richard Assheton; on the part of Roger Nowell 
one Master Thomas Potts, a London attorney, who figures con- 
spicuously in the sequel. He is described as “a be witted fellow, 
versed in all the quisle and’ tricks of a very subtle profession, not over 
scrupulous, provided his client would pay well, prepared to resort to an 
expedient to gain his object, and quite conversant enough with both 
practice and precedent to keep himself straight.” For his personal ap- 
onan “a suit of rusty black, a perehenanh-splowne skin, small wizen 
eatures, a turn-up nose, scant eyebrows, and a great yellow forehead 
constituted his external man. The original of the character so happily 
elaborated by Mr. Ainsworth, was the attorney who drew up the report 
of the trials of the Witches, at Lancaster, in 1613. 

The sports proceed, and the May-Queen, having chosen Richard Asshe- 
ton for her partner in the evening dance, is invited to the abbey ; a fray 
intervenes between Richard and a rude country knight, one Sir Thomas 
Metcalfe, in which the latter is worsted, but Alizon faints, and excites the 
sympathy of Sir Ralph’s party, and chiefly of Mistress Nutter, who asks 
many questions about her origin, doubting the statement of her being the 

dchild of Mother Demdike. This leads to a conversation between 
ee Nutter and Nicholas Assheton, in which the name of old Dem- 
dike’s rival, Mother Chattox, is first introduced, an allusion to whom 
induces Mistress Nutter to avow her disbelief in the existence of 
witches. 

“ Not believe in witches, with these two living proofs to the contrary!” cried 
Nicholas in amazement, “ why Pendle Forest swarms with witches. They bur- 
row in the hill-side like rabbits in a warren. They are the terror of the whole 
country, No man’s cattle; goods, nor even life, is safe from them, and the only 
reason why these two old hags who held sovereign sway over the others have 
‘scaped justice so long, is because every one is afraid to go near them. 

“ It may be because I reside near them that I have so little apprehension, or 
rather no apprehension at all,” replied Mistress Nutter ; “ but to me Mother 
Demdike out Mother Chattox appear two harmless old women.” 

“They're a couple of dangerous and damnable old hags, and deserve the 
stake,” cried Nicholas emphatically. 


This discourse is not lost on Master Thomas Potts, who, besides the 
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eager pursuit of his professional game, superadds the keenest relish for 
hunting down witches, has studied and knows by heart all that the king, 
James [., has written on the subject, and loses no opportunity of institut- 
ing proceedings against the all me ee Master Potts is a legal 
impersonation of the celebrated Matthew Hopkins, whom he preceded in 
the art of witch-finding. 

Mr. Ainsworth has never wag @ more cw. Be pose than that 
of this sharp, meddlesome lawyer, always getting into scrapes 
his perpetual interference, sill showers getting out of them by his coat 
ness and cunning. He here announces his intention of making inquiries 
concerning the two suspected old women, and in the discussion which en- 
sues with Mistress Nutter, suspicions highly unfavourable to that lady are 
raised in his mind. In fact, Potts suspects everywhere, nor is he dis- 

to exclude even Alizon Device from the list of the proscribed, whose 
number in that part of the country was “ Legion.” 

Shortly after this conversation, Mother Chattox, who previously had 
only been named, is brought forward in person. She is too important a 
personage not to be described ; she was ‘‘ far advanced in years, bent 
almost double, palsy-stricken, her arms and limbs shaking, her head nod- 
ding, her chin wagging, her snowy locks hanging about her wrinkled 
visage, her brows and her upper lip frore, and her eyes almost sightless, 
the pupils being cased with a thin white film. Her dress, of antiquated 
make and faded stuff, had once been deep red in colour, and her old black 
hat was high-crowned and broad-brimmed. She partly aided herself in 
walking with a crutch-handled stick, and partly leaned upon her younger 
companion for support.” 

Though it is not till a much later period in the story that her formi- 
dable rival, Mother Demdike, actually ap her picture, as a pendant 
to the above, cannot be more fittingly shown than now. It is painted 


with amazing force. ; 


Scarcely had the last notes died away, when a light shone through the dark- 
red curtains hanging before a casement in the upper part of the tower. The 
next moment these were drawn aside, and a face appeared, so frightful, so 
charged with infernal wickedness and malice, that Richard’s blood grew chill 
at the sight. Was itman or woman? The white beard and the large, broad, 
masculine character of the countenance seemed to denote the former, but the 
garb was that of a female. The face was at once hideous and fantastic—the 
eyes set across—the mouth awry—the right cheek marked bya mole shining 
with black hair, and horrible from its contrast to the rest of the visage, and the 
brow branded, as if by a streak of blood. A black thrum cap constituted the 
old witch’s head-gear, and from beneath it her hoary hair escaped in ‘long elf- 
locks. The lower part of her person was hidden from view, but she appeated 
to be as broad-shouldered as a man, and her bulky person was wrapped in a 
tawny-coloured robe. * * * There was nothing human in her countenance, 
and infernal light gleamed in her strangely-set eyes. Her personal strength, 
evidently unimpaired by age, or preserved by magical art, seemed equal to her 
et and she appeared as capable of executing any atrocity as of conceiv- 
ng it. 

There were some ancient crosses in the churchyard of Whalley, sculp- 
tured with Runic characters of magical power, and towards these Mother 
Chattox is wending when she is encountered by Nicholas Assheton and 
his cousin Richard. si the malignity of her cha- 
racter, and she breathes a fearful curse on the head of the latter and that 
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of Alizon. This incident is well managed, and is one of those things 
which in real life have a tendency to make one hope that the cruelties 
inflicted on the witches were, in some sort, retributive. The presence of 
Mother Chattox in the churchyard is shortly, however, the cause of an 
outburst of fanatical fury on the part of the Mayday revellers, which 
affords Mr. Ainsworth the opportunity of depicting one of those life-like, 
vigorous scenes, all action, energy, and passion, which are so greatly his 
forte. Mother Chattox escapes, by what agency is not apparent, but 
her granddaughter, Nancy Redferne, is caught and swum for a 
og dom operation, in which the delighted Potts plays a con- 
spicuous part, though before the ceremony is well over he comes in for a 
severe ducking at the hands of Nicholas Assheton,—the life of Nance 
being saved by his cousin Richard. The limits of a notice like this 
prevent the whole scene from being extracted, and it will scarcely bear 
mutilation, a remark which applies to many of the stirring incidents de- 
tailed in these volumes. 

The same day that witnessed the development of Richard Assheton's 
passion for the fair Alizon, beholds the newly-sprung friendship of that 
maiden witli Dorothy Assheton, her lover’s sister. Mutual confidences are 
made by the two damsels in the gardens of the ruined conventual church 
of Whalley, from which it appears that the Asshetons, brother and sister, 
are convinced that Alizon is not of the blood of Mother Demdike, and so it 
afterwards turns out, she being first adopted and then secretly ac- 
knowledged as the daughter of Mistress Alice Nutter, a fact which is 
obscurely intimated by Mother Chattox, herself in the confidence but 
under the control of the last-named weird lady. That Mistress Nutter 
deserves this reputation the progress of the story only too plainly dis- 
closes, and it may be observed here that Mr. Ainsworth has very cleverly 
taken advantage of the modern discovery of mesmerism for the purpose 
of investing this personage with a greater degree of occult power. 
Mistress Nutter is as skilful in making passes as that famous exhibitor, 
the Baron Dupotet. 

Before the close of Alizon's brief May-day reign, the narration con- 
eerning her birth is made by her mother ; it is a fearful story, involving 
ahorrible murder and other dread events, but the fact resulting from it 
is, that an infant inhumanly sacrificed and supposed to have been Alizon, 
was the child of Elizabeth Device—old Demdike’s daughter—involun- 
tarily substituted. It is resolved that Mistress Nutter and Alizon shall 
henceforward live together at Rough Lee, but without making public the 
nature of the relationship subsisting between them. 

7 to this point in the romance the supernatural has not mingled in 
the doings of the Lancashire Witches, —at least visibly. But now a a 
comes over the scene. The question of the disputed boundary between t 
estates of Rough Lee and Read is still pending,—the day has been named 
for the arbitration, and plans have been prepared which, by-the-bye, 
differ materially from each other. After an evening of great festivity at 
the Hall, at which all the May-day revellers are present, and where 
Nicholas Assheton, under the influence of too much Rhenish, dances a 
brawl with the portrait stepped out from its frame of the beautiful, but 
wicked, Isole de Heton, a licentious votaress, who brought great scandal 
on Whalley Abbey in the reign of Henry the Sixth ; after this remark 
able etude in the amusements of the dancers, and after a tremendous 
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storm, the loud-voiced evidence of witches’ pranks abroad, the two 
friends, sg a Alizon, Be singular confirmation of the 
suspicions of mas Potts and others, respecting the ‘ uncanny” 


character of Mistress Nutter. Dorothy Assheton, impelled by an uncon.’ 


trollable fear, arising from a fancied apparition, penetrates into the bed- 
chamber of that lady, where Alizon is lying in a trance, and witnesses a 
strange ceremony. 

Unconscious of any other presence than that of Alizon, whose stupor 
seemed to occasion her no uneasiness, Mistress Nutter placed the lamp upon 
the table, made fast the door (Dorothy being concealed near the bed), and 
muttering some unintelligible words, unlocked the box. It contained two 
singularly-shaped glass vessels, the ove filled with a bright, sparkling liquid, 
and the other with a greenish-coloured unguent. Pouring forth, a few drops 
of the liquid into a glass near her, Mistress Nutter swallowed them, and then 
taking some of the unguent upon her hands, proceeded to anoint her face and 
neck with it, exclaiming as she did so, “ Emen hetan! emen hetan !”—words 
that fixed themselves on the listener’s memory. Wondering what would fol- 
low, Dorothy gazed on, when she suddenly lost sight of Mistress Nutter, and 
after looking for her as far as her range of vision, limited by the aperture, 
would extend, she became convinced that she had left the room. 


Dorothy now leaves her place of concealment, and tries to awaken 
Alizon, but in vain; the box is lying open on the table,—the phial still 
contains some of the liquid,—she tastes it, and a sudden change comes 
over her frame ; her brain reels, she laughs wildly, and feels so light and 
buoyant that wings seem scarcely wanting to be enabled to fly. It occurs 
to her to touch the sleeper’s lips with the liquid, and Alizon then awakes 
under the influence of the same excitement as herself. 

“Whither are you going?” cried Alizon. “To the moon! to the stars!— 
anywhere!” rejoined Bevethy, with a laugh of frantic glee. 


i “ L will go with you !” cried Alizon, echoing the laugh. 
“ Here and there !—here and there!” exclaimed Dorothy, taking her hand. 


“ Emen hetan! emen hetan!” 

As the mystic words were uttered, they started away. 

They are drawn by some irresistible impulse towards the conventual 
church where a Witch's Sabbath was then being held, in the midst of 
the furious tempest already alluded to. Many romance writers before 
Mr. Ainsworth have described the incantations of the fell hags who made 
a practice of witchcraft, but none have done so better than he. There 
is a startling force and pane expression about his groupings, which 
completely embody all that can be conceived of the terrible. His 
vigorous and mystic lines breathe a spirit that is scarcely surpassed by 
Shakspeare, and not at all by Ben Jonson. Shadwell, who was only 
poet laureate to George the First, and tried the same thing in his gro- 
tesque play, is completely put out of court ; he inspires any feeling but 
terror, of which Mr Ainsworth, with the great names already cited, is 
a master. 

The main object of this incantation is darkly shadowed upon the cur- 
rent of the story; but besides that, there is another, the inauguration of 
a proselyte, and Dorothy Assheton is nearly made to pay the penalty of 
her curiosity by undergoing the witch's baptism of water and salt, and, 
in her frenzy, covenanting with the Prince of Darkness, who, if he takes 
such unfair advantage of young ladies, is not, as poor Tom says, “ 
gentleman,” whatever else he may be called. The fatal consequence is, 
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however, averted by the courage and piety of Alizon, who lies for a time 
under the imputation of having herself bewitched Dorothy Assheton. 

The da after this nocturnal orgie is the one appointed for the settle- 
ment of the disputed boundary. In justice to Mr. Ainsworth’s descrip- 
tive powers, the following passages must be cited : 


The road taken by the party on quitting Whalley led up the side of a hill, 
which, broken into picturesque inequalities, and partially clothed with trees, 
sloped down to the very brink of the Calder. Winding round the broad green 
=. heretofore described, with the lovely knoll in the midst of it, and which 

rmed with the woody hills encircling it a perfect amphitheatre, the river was 
ever an object of beauty—sometimes lost beneath overhanging boughs or high 
banks, anon bursting forth where least expected, now rushing swiftly over its 
shallow and rocky bed, now subsiding into a smooth full current. e abbe 
and the village were screened from view by the lower part of the hill whic 
the horsemen were scaling, but the old bridge and a few cottages at the foot of 
Whalley Nab, with their thin, blue smoke mounting into the pure morning air, ~ 
= life and interest to the picture. Hence, from base to summit, 

‘halley Nab stood revealed, and the verdant lawns opening out amidst the 
woods feathering its heights, were fully discernible. Placed by nature © 
as the guardian of this fair valley, the lofty eminence well became the 
post assigned to it. None of the belt of hills connected with it were so well 
wooded as their leader, nor so beautiful in form, while some of them were 
overtopped by the bleak fells of Longridge, rising at a distance behind them. 
Nor were those exquisite contrasts wanting, which are only to be seen in full 
perfection when the day is freshest and the dew heavy onthe grass. The near 
side of the hill was plunged in deep shade ; thin, gauzy vapour hung on the 
stream beneath, while on the opposite heights, and where the great boulder- 
stones were visible in the bed of the river, all was sparkling with sunshine. So 
enchanting was the prospect, that though perfectly familiar with it, the two 
foremost horsemen drew in the rein to contemplate it. High above them, on 
asandbank, through which their giant roots protruded, shot up two tall silver- 
stemmed beech-trees, forming, with their newly open foliage, a canopy of ten- 
derest green. Further on appeared a grove of oaks scarcely in leaf, and 
below were several fine sycamores, already green and umbrageous, intermingled 
with elms, ashes, and horse-chestnuts, and overshadowing brakes covered with 
maples, alders, and hazels. The other spaces among the trees were enlivened 
by patches of yellow-flowering and odorous gorse. Mixed with the warblings 
of innumerable feathered songsters were heard the cheering notes of the 
cuckoo ; and the newly-arrived swallows were seen chasing the flies along the 
plain, or skimming over the surface of the river. 


The description of the Boggart’s Glen is another fine sketch of beauti- 
ful scenery, the effect of which is greatly heightened by the gloomy 
ecture which follows of the desolation and misery of the village of 

en, blighted, as it seems, by witchcraft. 

A singular personage now presents himself, the Reeve of the Forest, 
an exact counterpart, in outward appearance, of Master Potts. He is, 
indeed, the “double” of that worthy, or, to speak more critically, the 
“familiar” of Mistress Nutter, and has put on the outward form of the 
attorney, for the purpose of mystifying him in the matter of the arbitra- 
tion. This is another of the aos in the romance, as well executed 
as conceived. There is about him a provoking, sneering, cool, polite, 

“humorous malignity, that allies him very closely to the family of 
whom Gotthe’s Mephistopheles may be considered the type. He dis- 
Plays these qualities very notably in the settlement of the boundary 
question, a very lively scene, in which the astonishment of Potts at the 
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falsification of his eclient’s plan of the estate is most amusingly set 
forth; no less vehement is the indignation of Roger Nowell, who 
vows (and truly enough) that the changes which have been wrought on 
the face of nature, by the removal of ancient and unswerving landmarks, 
are the effect of witchcraft. This sudden alteration was, indeed, the 
chief p of the witch’s invocation in the ruined conventual church 
at Whalley, the night before. Master Potts is at first completely 
dumb-founded at the discomfiture of his client, but catching at the 
idea thrown out in Nowell’s anger, he cleverly turns it to account, in a 
way that would excite the admiration of the most “cunning of fence” 
at nisi prius. His cross-examination and conviction of Jem Device, is 
as real a piece of lawyer-like ces of the courts at Westminster 
ean show. The conclusion at which Roger Nowell and himself arrive is, 
that diabolic agency has effected the change in the “ immoveable marks, 
meres, and boundaries,” which were to have determined the question ; 
and the former, being a magistrate, at once resolved on apprehending 
Mistress Nutter, on the c of witchcraft. This step is vehemently 
opposed by the Asshetons, the party finally breaks up, Nicholas and 
Richard betaking themselves to Rough Lee, to warn its owner of the 
danger that threatens her, and Roger Nowell to collect his people, for 
the purpose of effecting the capture of the presumed witch. 

The attack and defence of Rough Lee form a very animated chapter; 
it ends in the defeat of the magistrate and the sad discomfiture of his ally, 
Master Potts, who gets terribly mauled by half-a-dozen stag-hounds. A 
negotiation follows, in the course of which Mistress Nutter’s magic powers 
are very successfully exhibited; but to detail the manner of it would 
destroy much of the interest the reader will feel who turns to the romance 
itself. But, in the midst of Mistress Nutter’s success, her daugliter, 
Alizon, is carried off by Mother Demdike to Malkin Tower, and, in the 
agony occasioned by her loss, remorse for her past crimes awakens in her 
bosom. While vacillating between repentance and the desire to regain 
her child, she summons the fiend to her aid, and learns too late that she 
has lost her own soul without retaining the power to accomplish her de- 
sires. But in her extremity she is visited by Mother Chattox, and toge- 
ther they ride through the tempest on a broomstick to the witch’s hut, to 
prepare a charm to counteract the spells of Mother Demdike. The cere- 
monies that take place there, assisted by a familiar spirit called “ Fancy,” 
are described with a masterly pen. During Mistress Nutter’s absence 
from Rough Lee, a second attack on her mansion, to rescue her prisoners, 
arises out of an episode which, well as it is told, would embarrass the 
course of this hasty analysis of the story, were it repeated here. The 
result of the adventure’ is the assemblage of several bodies of armed 
men, variously led, to effect the capture of the witches, assembled that 
night in great force on Pendle Hill, to witness and assist in the sacrifice 
of Alizon by Mother Demdike. What follows, until the fate of the 
two hags, Chattox and Demdike is sealed, is told with too much spirit to 
admit of being set forth in detached passages ; like the quick succession 
of events in Shakspeare’s historical dramas, the rapid movements of the 
actors in this romance admit of no pause, but earry the reader breath- 
lessly to the end. 
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The third and concluding part of Mr. Ainsworth’s romance opens in 

a different: strain, and introduces a new and cleverly-drawn character, 

one Laurence Fogg, a convenient but scampish hanger-on of Nicholas 

Assheton, whom the latter had, in the first instance, picked up in the 

ighbourhood, and invited to his house for a few weeks’ hunting, and 
never been able to get rid of since. 


The new-comer was a man of middle age, with a skin almost as tawny as a 
ipsy’s, a hooked nose, black beetling brows, and eyes so strangely set in his 
that they communicated a very sinister expression to his countenance. 
He possessed a burley frame, square, and somewhat heavy, though not so much 
so as to impede his activity. In deportment and stature, though not in fea- 
ture, he resembled the squire himself ; and the likeness was heightened by his 
habiliments being part of Nicholas’s old wardrobe ; the doublet and hose, and 
even the green hat and boots, being those in which Nicholas made his first 
appearance in this history. 

This worthy, who is well defined as filling a situation “something 
between guest and menial, without receiving the precise attentions of the 
one or the wages of the other,” possesses all the sporting tastes to which 
Nicholas Assheton so keenly devotes himself, and moreover humours the 
squire so adroitly as entirely to win his confidence and become his trusted 
agent in affairs of the greatest delicacy, to wit, the endeavour to raise 
money, of which Nicholas stood much in need, though, according to his 
own showing, he was never successful in these negociations. A caustic 
but humorous speech of the squire paints this fellow at full length, and 
iisatehievto as in'the-asbrol preparing to accompany his patron and 
another gentleman—Master Richard Sherborne, the brother-in-law of 
Nicholas—on a long-projected otter-hunting expedition. Sherborne’s 
visit to Downham is a sudden one, and has for its object to induce Nicho- 
las Assheton to consent to attend the great man of the county, Sir 
Richard Hoghton, and wear his livery, on the occasion of a visit from 
King James, who was shortly expected at Hoghton Tower, accompanied 
ph Duke of Buckingham ss others of his favourites and courtiers, 
where rare doings were expected. The squire’s pride at first opposes an 
obstacle to the favourable reception of this proposition; but when he 
believes that Sir Richard will lend him the money he requires, he con- 
sents to the arrangement. This appears a slight matter at first sight, 
but itis afterwards found to be a necessary condition for the final deve- 
lopment of the story. 

Did the otter-hunt stand alone as a mere digression, the spirited man- 
ner in which it is told, showing (even if the famous “ Ride to York” 
could be forgotten) that Mr. Ainsworth himself has a keen sense of a 
sportsman’s enjoyments— would warrant a special direction to its merits, 
but the Ribble, in which the sport takes place, has other game in it 
gy otters. A word or two of the huntsman and his dog before the 


Old Crouch was a thin, gray-bearded fellow, but possessed of a tough, mus- 
cular frame, which served him quite as well in the long run as the younger and 
apparently more vigorous limbs of his assistants. His cheek was hale, and his 
eye still bright and quick, and a certain fierceness was imparted to his counte- 
nance by a large aquiline nose. He was attired in a greasy leathern jerkin, 
tight hose of the same material, and had a bugle suspended from his neck, and 
a sharp hunting-knife thrust into his girdle. In his hand he bore a spear like 
his master, and was followed by a grey old lurcher, who, though wanting an 
ear and an eye, and disfigured by sundry scars on throat and back, was hardy, 
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untiring, and sagacious. This ancient dog was called Grip, from his tenacity in 
holding any thing he set his teeth upon, and he and Crouch were inseparable. 


The manner in which the otter is eventually struck by old Crouch is as 
well painted in Mr. Ainsworth’s words as it has been truthfully repre- 
sented by Edwin Landseer’s pencil. 

One otter, however, is not sufficient for the morning’s sport, and the 
stream is hunted still further up, the discourse on the way to the spot 
selected turning naturally on the recent events which have agitated that 
part of Lancashire and on the principal persons implicated in them ; pro- 
minent amongst whom are the Device family and Nance Redferne, the 
comely daughter of old Mother Chattox, who, while many have been 
arrested, are still at large. It should be mentioned here, that Mistress 
Nutter, herself, has contrived to escape from the hands of justice, the 
escort who were conducting her to Lancaster Castle, together with the 
other witches, having been attacked while ing through Bowland 
Forest by a party of men in the disguise of te who bore off the 

isoner in triumph. The actors in this scene were supposed to have been 
freaded by Richard and Nicholas Assheton, but nothing could be proved 
against them ; meantime, the whereabouts of Mistress Nutter continues 
to be a profound secret. The scene of the sportsman’s intended opera- 
tions is thus described :— 

On the extreme verge of a high bank situated at the point of junction 
between Swanside Beck and the Ribble, stood an old, decayed oak. Little of 
the once mighty tree, beyond the gnarled trunk, was left, and this was com- 
pletely hollow, while there was a pent rift near the bottom through which a 
man might easily creep, and when once in, stand erect without inconvenience. 
Beneath the beak the river was deep and still, forming a pool, where the largest 
and fattest fish were to be met with. In addition to this, the spot was ex- 
tremely secluded, being rarely visited by the angler on account of the thick 
copse by which it was surrounded. 4 

In this hollow tree the otter is supposed to lie concealed ; it is difficult 
of access, but Nicholas Assheton undertakes to force the game out, and, 
about to plunge his spear in the rift, is startled by hearing a deep voice 
apt issue from the hollows of the timber, bidding him beware. 
The inmate of the oak, as may be imagined, is no otter, neither is it 
Hobthurst, the demon of the wood, but, though a counterfeit boggart, no 
less formidable a personage than the known robber and reputed wizard, 
James Device, the savage grandson of old Mother Demdike. Summoned 
to surrender, he plunges into the pool ; and had he been an otter itself, he 
could hardly have afforded better sport. But the sagacity and courage 
of Grip, aided by the spears of the Sci, discovers his place of conceal- 
ment, and he is dragged out bleeding, half-drowned, and covered with 
slime, the prisoner of the squire who, in his hatred to witchcraft in the 

erson of James Device, resolves to send him off to Lancaster Castle, and, 
in spite of threats of future vengeance, confides him to the safe keeping of 
Lawrence Fogg,—a species of custody which no one need be surprised to 
find, somewhat of the least secure. : 

The scene now shifts to the place of retreat of Mistress Nutter. It is 
in the squire’s own house at Downham, and here she receives a visit from 
the owner. A change, moral as well as physical, has come over her; 
here is the description :— 

Her person was so attenuated that she looked little more than a skeleton 
—her fingers were long and thin,—her cheeks hollow and deathly pale,—her 
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eyes lustreless and deep-set in their sockets,—and her hair, once jetty as the 
raven’s wing, prematurely blanched. Such was the profound gloom stamped 
upon her countenance, that it was impossible to look upon her without com- 

ion, while, in spite of her wo-begone looks, there was a noble character 
about her that elevated the feeling into deep interest, blended with respect. 
She was kneeling beside a small desk, with an open Bible laid upon it, which 
she was intently studying, when the squire appeared. 


She has, in fact, become a sincere penitent, and all her desire now is 
to atone for her past crimes by voluntarily surrendering herself to suffer 
the punishment which she believes to be their due. Her agony is forcibly 
depicted :— 

“Oh, Nicholas,” said the lady, “you do not know the temptations I am 
exposed to in this chamber,—the difficulty [ experience in keeping my thoughts 
fixed on one object,—the distractions I undergo,—the mental obscurations,— 
the faintings of spirit.—the bodily prostration,—the terrors, the inconceivable 
terrors that assail me. Sometimes I wish my spirit would flee away, and be at 
rest. Rest! there is none for me,—none in the grave,—none ond the 
grave ;—and, therefore, I am afraid of death, and still more of the judgment 
after death! Man might inflict all the tortures he could devise upon this poor 
frame. I would bear them all with patience, with delight, if I thought they 
would purchase me immunity hereafter! But with the dread conviction, the 
almost certainty, that it will be otherwise, I can only look to the final con- 
summation with despair.” 

Mistress Nutter’s kind kinsman combats this despairing mood, and, 
after much argument, succeeds in inducing her, chiefly on Alizon’s 
‘account, to care for her safety, which is imperilled by her stay at Down- 
ham, by taking refuge in Malkin Tower. . 

From this sad lady the next transition is to Richard Assheton and 
Alizon, on both of whom the shadow of sorrow has fallen. Mr. Ains- 
worth has here drawn a most affecting picture of the condition of the 
lovers,—the young man desponding beneath a sense of melancholy fore- 
boding and the maiden no longer child-like and joyous, but awakened to 
an acquaintance with care, the consequence of her mother’s position,— 
oa still gentle, resigned, and serene. Again, in strong contrast with 

er, is the spiteful little Jennet, now a declared witch, who has begun to 
practise her deadly art on Richard Assheton, and menaces Alizon with a 
witch’s doom. 

Some stirring events now rapidly ensue. Nicholas Assheton, who 
has succeeded in borrowing a large sum of money, is on his way-home 
with it through the lonely but magnificent gorge of Cliviger, when he 
meets the young witch Nance Redferne, who warns him not to proceed, 
telling him that an ambush of robbers lies in waiting to despoil him of 
his gold and take his life, the murderous band being headed by Lawrence 
Fogg, who turns out to be no other than Christopher Demdike, the long 
lost.gon of the old hag who has lately paid the penalty of her crimes. 
Nance reveals also the fact that Fogg, or Demdike, has in reality suc- 
ceeded in getting all the money which he pretended he could not borrow 
for the squire. All these things greatly excite the ire of Nicholas, who 
determines, if he can escape, to deliver the robber up to justice. To 
accomplish his present purpose, he takes Nance behind him, on his horse, 
and they traverse the glen with speed, trusting, by the swiftness of his 
steed, to get over the dangerous pass in safety. ‘This is not permitted ; 
Nicholas is fired at, and has a personal contest with Demdike, whom he 
fells with a blow from his own petronel, and the fugitives have nearly 
cleared the gorge when the squire’s horse falls, and the riders are com- 
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pelled to shelter in some bushes by the road-side. The robbers are again 
on their track,—they find the lamed horse, and while they pause, Dem- 
dike details, in the hearing of Nicholas, a plan which he has formed for 
waylaying Mistress Nutter on her road to Malkin Tower, which is, 
indood, his own place of refuge, for the purpose of extracting money 
from her. Immediately he has made this announcement, Demdike and 
his band gallop off to carry the plan into execution. To rescue his kins- 
woman is now the object with Nicholas, but the difficulty is how 
to reach Malkin Tower; this is obviated by Nance, who obliges the 
squire, in his extremity, to accept of her only mode of conveyance, a 
ride through the air on an extemporised courser, in the shape of a long 
branch of hazel. 


Over the bleached and perpendicular crag—startling the eagle from his 


ver the yawning gulley with the torrent roaring beneath. him—over 
he i of the hill—over Townley Park, over Burnley steeple—over 
the wide valley beyond he went —until, at last, bewildered, out of breath, and 
like one in a dream, he alighted on a brown, bare, heathy expanse, and within 
a hundred yards of a tall circular stone structure, which he knew to be Mal- 
kin Tower. 


The destruction of this remarkable abode of witches and robbers fol- 
lows next. As night draws in Mistress Nutter sets forth under the gui- 
dance of Crouch the huntsman, who is joined on the road by his do 
Grip, no unimportant agent in the catastrophe. She is sorely temp 
on the way by a dark horseman—her former familiar—but strong in her 

nitent resolves, and armed with her copy of the Holy Scriptures, the 
fiend is baffled, and the journey pursued, though not altogether in peace. 
She passes her own domain of Rough Lee, and occasion is taken to re- 
present her as goaded by the most terrible recollections, and speeding on 
as if the avenging furies were at her heels ; the powerful manner in which 
this hasty journey is written shows what Mr. Ainsworth can do when 
the estro is fully alive within him. Her progress, as has been intimated, 
is intercepted by Demdike and his crew, at a moment when, owing to 
Crouch having fallen from his horse, she is left alone, and she is conveyed 
a prisoner to Malkin Tower. Not for long, however, rescue being near 
at'the hands of Nicholas Assheton and his weird associate, Nance Red- 
ferne. A struggle, vividly narrated, ensues, the end of which is the 
escape of Mistress Nutter, the capture of Demdike, with an ulterior pur- 
pose in view, and the blowing up of Malkin Tower by Nance Redferne, 
who, by the context, would seem, at a former period, to have been the 
ill- mistress of the robber-wizard. 

Mr. Ainsworth’s interesting narrative has, thus far, been described in 
ample detail, for the purpose of exhibiting its quality. The catastrophe 
is purposely withheld in this place, in order that the reader who, per- 
chance, has followed this imperfect account, may not lose the pleasure 
which he will experience when he turns to the actual pages of the ro- 
mance. The writer would gladly avoid the sin of presumption, but he 
cannot help expressing it as his sincere opinion, that the romance of “ THE 
Lancasuire Wircues” is decidedly the best of the many works of 
fiction which Mr. Ainsworth has yet written. Its elements are so essen- 
tially dramatic that it is not to be doubted it will - ar be put upon 
the stage, and wherever it is produced, if carefully atised, “a long 
run” must be the inevitable consequence. 
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THE LAY OF THE CHATELAINE. 


BY HENRY LAWS LONG, ESQ. 


“ This curious specimen of Belgian ballad-poetry was communicated to me by 

a Belgian poet, who wrote it down from memory. It originated in the Duchy of 
and has been done into French from its parent patois. It has been 

«done into” English, as a specimen of the old Belgian romantic school of poetry. 
It might pass for a chanson of a troubadour, or ‘ servenie.’”—Extract from a Letter 


of the Translator to H. P. Smith, Esq. 
LE LAY DE LA CHATELAINE, 


LA DAME. 


‘Atoverrz, de loin venue, 
Lui te balances dans la nue, 
W’as“tu pas vu mon bien-aimé ? 


L’ ALOUETTE. 
Personne he me l’a nommé. 


LA DAME. 


Vive hirondelle, qui voyages 
Dans le palais des blancs nuages, 
Was-tu pas vu mon adoré ? 


L’HIRONDELLE. 
Non, je ne l’ai pas rencontré! 


LA DAME. 


Forét, qui chantes et murmures, 
Sous le toit vert de tes ramures, 
Was-tu pas vu mon fiancé ? 


LA FORET. 
Non, personne ici n’a passé. 


LA DAME. 
Rocher, qui dresses dans l’espace 
Ta cime, ou l’aigle plane et passe, 
N’as-tu pas vu mon chevalier? 


LA ROCHER. 
Non, ni cheval ni cavalier. 


LA DAME. 


Torrent, qui roules et qui grondes, 
A-t-il franchi tes eaux profondes, 
Mon beau guerrier au cimier d’or? 


LE TORRENT. 
Dans mon lit il repose et dort. 
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LADY. 


GenTLe lark, thou wanderer, say ! 
Hast thou, on thine airy way, 
Tidings of my true-love heard ? 


LARK, 
No, sweet lady, not a word. 


LADY. 


Thou, didst thou, gay swallow ! where 
Thou haunt’st the palaces of air— 
Did’st not thou my love espy ? 


SWALLOW. 
Ah ! no knight, fair dame, saw I. 


LADY. 


Forest ! thou that wailest, moaning, 
"Neath thy verdant covert groaning, 
My betrothed didst thou not see ? 


FOREST. 
No, no mortal passed by me ! 


LADY. 
Cliff! that rear’st thy head through 
skies 
Where the soaring eagle flies, 
Thou at least my knight hast seen ? 


CLIFF. 
Horse nor horseman here have been. 


LADY. 
Torrent, o’er the hoarse rocks roll’d, 
My warrior, he o’ th’ crest of gold, 
Say! hath he swam thy gloomy deeps? 


TORRENT. 
In my bed he rests—and sleeps. 
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THE DOWNFAL OF THE REPUBLIC. 
France is exhibiting at at seg: moment a practical illustration of 


the great fact that universal s , among nations no further advanced 
in intellectual, moral, and religious education, than are at present the 
leading populations of Europe, is totally inconsistent with real progress. 
Whatever sound sense, political experience, or intellectual supremacy may 
have been attained by many, is overwhelmed in such a state of things by 
the great flood of an ignorant democracy. Whatever has amid scenes 
of turbulence and party animosity almost unexampled, at the expense of 
all that constituted wealth and prosperity, and by the sacrifice of hecatombs: 
of human beings, been gained by a few true men, albeit, political enthu- 
siasts, has fallen at once before the more general and well-known promi- 
nent insignia of the national character—the vainglorious idea of a 
military domination. ' 

To speak of a new French revolution, is to express ourselves less: 
correctly, than if we said, the French revolution accomplished in February, 
1848, another great change in its eternal progress. When, in that 
memorable month, the opposition brought about an insurrection to carry 
its objects, it was met half-way by men zealous in the cause of greater 
changes, and by individuals having sinister views towards society generally. 

Upon the fall of a dynasty elected by the popular voice, and therefore 
at the mercy of the popular will, the opposition members of the Chamber 
of Deputies declared themselves elected to rule the destinies of France by 
the “ ares voice of the people.” But the “ people” did not consider 
that they been sufficiently attended to in the enunciation of its sove- 
reign voice. Mtn who had een long conspirators in obscure republican 
schemes, hurried off as a second provisional government to the Hotel de 
Ville, and a struggle ensued which (the last arrived being backed by 
thousands of armed and infuriated men without) ended in a compromise 
and a fusion. Louis Blanc, the journalist and historian of republicanism, 
—Flocon, oneof the principal redacteurs of the Réforme, and Marc Caus- 
sidiére, an underling associate to the same journal, rough, uneducated, 
but with a will and energy of his own, and a tried conspirator,—became 
members of the new government. So also did Albert the conspirator of 
Lyons, pee forward as an ouvrier to flatter the ple with a belief that 
one of themselves was among the actual rulers of the land; and Armand 
Marrast, the republican editor of the National, although not of their 
allies, could not be passed over. Mare Caussidiére, who could not 
go so far as his co-conspirators of the Rue Jacques Rousseau, who, 
when admitted into the new government as secretaries, omitted 
their official titles by “sovereign order of the people,” and became 
self-appointed colleagues,—Mare Caussidiére posted off to the Pré- 
JSecture de Police, installed himself in its bureaux, and when ques- 
tioned what he did there, answered that he was as much elected Préfet 
de Police by “the voice of the sovereign people” as the -other good 
eee members of the government. Again, however, the voice of 

is fickle sovereign had been unaccountably inconsistent, for it appears 
that it had, at the same time, delegated to the same post a certain 
Sobrier, an ex-republican conspirator, equally authorised to wield the 
power of the Parisian police : he also rushed to the Prefecture, backed b 
the influence of Lamartine and Co., but found the post already occupied. 
By a strange oversight towards these chosen of the nation, the Pro- 
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visional Government had at the same time placed ve police authority 
under the attributes of the mayoralty. After some sat a sort of 
compromise was entered into, and the “chosen of the nation” were 
allowed to remain at their post as double delegates of the police. But 
two wild tiger-cats seldom live amicably in the same cage, according to 
the law of nature, be it even that of republican fraternity ; and after 
much snarling and showing of teeth, delegate Sobrier was fairly driven 
out by his brother tger-gat ; 

Notwithstanding the efforts made by the new government to get up 
enthusiasm, the general proclamation of the republic, the funerals of the 
victims, the clap-trap of Mademoiselle Rachel and the Marseilloise of 
lictors and fasces, of tree-erecting and other ceremonies and public 
rejoicings, “the eternal progress of the revolution” knew no stop- 
ping place. The socialists soon assumed an attitude to which it 
was impossible to be blind. Citizen Sobrier, expelled from the prefecture, 
had. placed himself and his montagnards at the head of a comité du 
Salut Public; even the socialist tendencies of the government were 
scarcely unavowed, and only a few weeks after the establishment of a 
republic, ‘the lower classes were engaged in war against the higher, and 
so corrupt was the state of society in the capital, that it was not so much 
the struggle of the poor against the rich, as the envious war of those not 

ssing luxuries, and the means of sensual indulgence, against those 
that had. : 

Ledru Rollin’s well known circular brought about the first conflict 
between the “people” and the bourgeoisie. The red republic gained 
strength ; the clubs, headed by such men as Blanqui, Raspail, Barbés, 
and Huber, grew in numbers and increased in ferocity. The Provisional 
Government, which had tampered with Socialists, became prostrated before 
the clubbists. The cry for the expulsion of foreign workmen made itself 
heard in the land of liberty, equality, and fraternity, and universal repub- 
lics were proclaimed throughout the world! La one because it dared 
to be moderate, was assailed, and its editor threatened. Marc Caussidié¢re 
left such national guards as brought up “ emeutiers, communistes and 
terroristes” to the prefecture, themselves in durance vile; and the mon- 
tagnards or janissaries of citizen Sobrier arrested indiscriminately all 
who were suspected of being moderate. 

This state of affairs came to a crisis on the memorable 16th of April. 
And after the downfal of citizens Caussidiére and Sobrier the general 
‘elections and the congregation of the National Assembly kept parties 
aloof for a time, and the monster review and great festival of frater- 
nization followed upon that effective Anti-Caussidiére and Sobrier de- 
monstration. ‘The result of these elections was unfavourable to the party 
of the Red Republicans. They in consequence renewed their agitation, 
and issued new and more incendiary proclamations. The Assembly took 
means for its defence, and, as far as lay in its power, for the preservation 
of public tranquillity. Unfortunately, Lamartine’s associating Ledru 
Rollin with himself as a colleague in the executive government apeiron 
him, at such an untoward moment, of all moral power and of popularity. 
The discomfited communists and socialists got up “ Poland” as a “ war 
cry,” and invaded the Assembly on the 15th of May. Driven out by 
the National Guard, Raspail and Sobrier were arrested at the Hotel.de * 
Ville, Blanqui'and Huber were allowed to escape, and Louis Blanc was 
put in accusation by his colleagues. 
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The clubs did not, however, lose courage, although their leaders were 
now expatriated or in the dungeons of ‘Vincennes. They adopted secret 
signals and mysterious maneuvres. The national workmen revolted and 
carried the day. Vacancies having oecurred in the National Assembly, 
Caussidiére, a fugitive from arrest, was once more triumphantly returned. 
Thiers and Louis Napoleon were also elected, and while the one declined 
the dignity at the time, the other suffered the penalty of his new honours 
in an attack made upon his dwelling-house. At length the attempt to 
expel a portion of the national workmen out of the capital brought about 
a new trial of strength, and a new resort to arms, between the moderates 
aud the ultras. The army of the insurgents was, on this occasion, orga- 
nised stragetically, battle raged for three days, the Archbishop of Paris 
mixed his blood with that of his fellow citizens, and General Cusdigues 
rose up upon the defeat of the anarchists to the rank of military dictator. 

Here was an end to the Republican phasis of the Revolution, 
anywhere where revolution is an accidental and not a necessary part 
of social progress. Those who wish to read a truly interesting and graphic 
description of the events above sketched, we would refer to Mr. J. Palgrave 
Simpson’s volumes,* but we cannot help feeling that in an historical 
drama of the kind, where after all the more prominent characters were 
by no means the most important in a political, and certainly not the most 
curious in @ psychological point of view, that the memoirs of the 
citizen Caussidiéret are most deserving of attentive perusal. In events like 
these, results lie on the surface and form the staple of the mere narrator, 
motives and impulses lie deeper, and can only be arrived at by so much 
as can be credited of the voluntary confessions of the actors themselves. 

The Ppa and tranquillity ensured by a military dictatorship was 
taken advantage of to bring forth—not without a vast amount of labour 
and discussion—a constitution. One of the- first theoretical results of 
this elaborate production was, to shield the Assembly under a Presidency, 
elected by a majority of one-half ; or, in default thereof, by the Assembly 
itself. One of the first practical results has been the election by a 
majority of five to one of an hereditary.and monarchical or imperial power, 
over the long-vaunted and so much fought for republicanism. The alter- 
natives presented to the prospective are portentous. To attempt, as some 
republicans, even in this country, pretend to do, to show that Louis 
Napoleon has been elected as a mere president of the republic, to 
— give way to another in four years, is an absurdity. He is 

e representative of a name and of an idea. The name is that of 
one of the most ambitious and sanguinary men with whom it has ever 
om the Almighty to visit the human race, the idea is one peculiarly 

rench—the vainglory of the people, the grandeur and supremacy of 
the empire. Louis Napoleon was elected by the war party, which his success 
attests how numerous it is, sufficiently so, indeed, to swamp republicans 
and legitimists in the same fearful abyss. The incapability of the man 
may alone rescue the republic, or conduce to a restoration. Two condi- 
tions are essentially warlike in this nomination. First, the basis of the 
elections, and the hopes of the electors—not to be trifled with if Louis 
Napoleon values power ; and, secondly, the necessity of supporting and 


*  ® Pictures from Revolutionary Paris, sketched during the First Phasis of the 
pene en saa 1848. By J. Palgrave Simpson, Esq.,M.A. 2vols. W. Blackwood 
t Memoirs of Citizen Caussidiére, ex-Prefect of the Police and Representative 
of the People. 2 vols. Richard Bentley. 
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keeping in abeyance the army, the garde mobile, and the red republicans. 
He is assailed on all sides by monsters with jaws insatiable, to whom it may 
be advisable to offer up some other country in preference to their own in 

itintory sacrifice. The eyes of Algerine, red republican, and gamin 
ciee ill turn to the richest offering. Luckily, it is not in their grasp. 
A sleeve (La Manche) intervenes between the will and the enjoyment. 
Others again, considering that too much interference was the cause of 
Louis Philippe’s misfortunes, think that the very incapacity of Louis 
Napoleon may give permanence to a pacific rule—this it is evident is a 
mere category, while war or civil discord are the natural and inevitable 
results of the kind of progress which France has so fearfully ventured 
upon. May the lesson she affords be an example to others. 








THE HABITUE’S NOTE-BOOK. 
BY CHARLES HERVEY, ESQ. 


In those palmy days when the present Thédtre du Vaudeville, that 

Charybdis of managerial hopes and fortunes, was not, and when the 
grelots of Momus resounded merrily in the dusty, smoky, comfortless 
little salle of the Rue de Chartres, authors were far more courageous 
and Aristophanical than we—from our own personal experience of modern 
vaudevillistes—can have any idea. At that moe pk. pee looked for 
something more than unhealthy sentiment diluted into three acts, and 
christened ‘“ drame-vaudeville,” or ‘ comédie-vaudeville’ —a class of 
pieces, by-the-way, of which M. Ancelot, member of the Académie Fran- 
gaise, and at one period manager of the Theatre de la Bourse, may be 
called the originator. People then flocked to the theatre to listen to 
—not puerile imitations of Marivaux, nor dull adaptations of duller novels, 
but—des actualités, skits at the errors and follies of the day, social and 
— smartly written and teeming with the most pungent satire. 
hi such troublous: times it may easily be conceived that the extreme 
license, which no dramatist scrupled to allow himself, was frequently 
resented by the victims thus unmercifully shown up, and many, indeed, 
were the scandales to which the witty personalities, so rapturously 
applauded by the habitués of the Rue de Chartres, gave rise. 

Political allusions, however, were more dangerous, and required a 
greater delicacy of handling; there having been always a few vacant 
cells in the Conciergerie for writers who directed their satirical shafts 
against those in power. It is a ticklish thing in such cases to laugh 
at the wrong man. ‘Thus Barré, Radet, and Desfontaines, having in 
their piece called «‘La Chaste Suzanne” made the judge in his Bs um 
to the grey-headed persecutors of Suzanne, say, “ You are her accusers, 
and therefore cannot be her judge ;” these words were looked upon as a 
dim allusion to the coming tral of Marie Antoinette, and the three 

were consequently ienn into prison, where they remained six 


Subsequently to the Restoration, writers grew more careful, and seldom 
meddled with politics ; the talent af Mademe Albert and, later sil, tip 
extraordinary popularity of Arnal, furnishing other employment for their 
pens. When Désangiors first tock the mmamagement of the Vandeville, 
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exhorted him in a t chanson to restore to his theatre its ancient 
spécialité. . One of the stanzas runs as follows : 
Malgré messieurs de la ’ 
Le Vaudeville est né ; 
Des abus fais ton bénéfice, 
Force les grands a la pudeur : 
Dénonce tout flatteur servile 
A la gaité du souverain. 


Eh! va ton train, 
Gai boute-en-train, 
Mets nous en train, bien en train, tous en train, 
Et rends enfin au Vaudeville 
Ses grelots et son tambourin. 


Désaugiers, however, contented himself with practising the precepts laid 
down in the refrain, without either treating his audiences to personalities 
or to politics, nor did any of his numerous successors think fit to brave 
the censure as long as there was a censure. It remained for M. Clair- 
ville—in this eventful year of 1848, so pregnant with rain and revolutions 
—to become the Junius of vaudevillistes, and to profit by the moment 
when Republicanism was on its last legs to give it the coup de grace. 

This he has done right cordially and right cleverly in “La Propriété 
c'est le Vol,” ostensibly a satire on M. Proudhon and the Socialists, but 
abounding in sly and telling hits against the glorious “ une et indivisible.” 
One couplet, sung by Tetard, merits quotation, as showing with what 
tact a French writer can effleurer a delicate question without committing 
himself. The lines have a retrospective Hh ct being supposed to be 
sung in 1852, four years after the nomination of President No. 1, whose 
various qualities the singer touches on in the following rather vague 


manner. 
Pendant quatre ans, il présidait la France, 
C’était un grand—un grand, était-il grand ? 
Qu’importe, on connait sa vaillance, 
Sa vaillance—était-il vaillant ? 
Quw’importe, on connait son talent, 

Mais quel talent avait cette ame forte ? 
Qu’importe encor, ce grand brun nous guidait, 
Etait-il brun ? était-il blond ? qu’importe, 

Ce que je sais, c’est qu’il nous présidait ; 
Je ne sais plus ce qu’il était, qu’importe, 
Ce que je sais, c’est qu’il nous présidait. 

Whatever Clairville’s sins of commission and omission as a dramatist 
may be, he is assuredly one of the neatest couplet-writers in France ; the 
concentration of witty points.in a small space being his particular forte. 
This peculiar talent is especially evident in the revues annually produced 
at the Palais Royal, the authorship of which has for the last two or three 

ears devolved ite on him. There are couplets in the ““ Banc 
*Huitres’”’ and the “ Poudre Coton,” which, for point and harmony of 
versification have seldom been surpassed, even by Scribe 

Nor is the piece at present under review in this — inferior to any 
of its predecessors, although not a few of the jokes border on the pro- 
fane. This is the fault of the subject, a most ill-chosen and unbecoming 
one ; the first tableau being neither more nor less than a re version 
of the creation, Monsieur Adam, Madame Eve, and Monsieur le Serpent 
forming the characters. Truly, the French are an anomalous, an incom- 


prehensible people ; according to their own accounts, they ought to be 


his old friend and fellow-member of the Caveau moderne, Beranger, 
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considered the pioneers of civilisation, the luminaries of the age; and 
we find not only permitted, but positively encouraged and applauded, 
by them an exhibition which would not be tolerated in any other part 
istian Europe. Madame Anais Ségalas, the eegerngeed of the 
“¢ Corsaire,” to her honour be it spoken, has ventured to raise her voice in 
condemnation of such sacrilegious mockery, but she is an exception, and 
exceptions, alas! do not make the rule. 

Two things are certain; first, that “‘La Propriété c’est le Vol” has 
already drawn more money to the treasury (upwards of 3000 francs a 
night on an average) than all the other novelties together which have been 
played during the present management; and secondly, had it not been 
produced, a fortnight or three weeks would probably have seen the direc- 
tors insolvents and the company starving. Poor Félix was becoming very 
infeliz, Madame Octave was out of tune, Mademoiselle Caroline Bader 
found matters growing badder every day, Madame Restout could not rest, 
Madame Paul Ernest looked most wofully in earnest, and Mademoiselle 
Judith felt so out of sorts, that if she had had a Holopherne “con- 
yanient,” it would have gone hard with him. 

Now the five-franc pieces tumble in faster than the caissier can count 
them, and people are nightly turned away from the doors, only, like 
Whittington, to turn in again, whenever there is room for them. Nay 
more, if this run of good houses continues, M. Clairville, as well as 
Messieurs les Directeurs, Bouffé and Paul Ernest,—arcades ambo, both 
arch heads ( ? )—will be legitimately entitled to inscribe on their respective 
visiting cards the flattering term of propriétaire, or in Proudhonian and 
Vaudevillian parlance, voleur. 

The depressed state of the drama in Paris has had a corresponding 
effect in the provinces. The Lyons theatre, after a short season, has been 
compelled to close its doors, and without any immediate prospect of re- 

ning them. It was in this very salle that some ten years ago a whim- 
sical occurrence took place. during the performance of “l’Avare.” Har- 
pagon was bitterly bewailing the loss of his treasure as follows :-— 
“Justice, juste ciel! je suis perdu, je suis assassiné; on m’a coupé la 
gorge; on m’a dérobe mon argent !”—when one of the amateurs in the 
pit, sympathising with the comedian’s emotion, rose from his seat, and 
cried out ; “* Don’t take it so to heart, my good man, don’t take it so to 

; it was your son who stole your money!” ‘The audience, as ma 

be expected, burst into a general laugh ; and the actor, after thanking his 
informant with great gravity, quietly proceeded with his part. 

This reminds me of a similar anecdote, still current in theatrical circles. 
“Britannicus” was in course of representation, and the actor who played 
Naréisse was in the act of repeating to Nero what he had previously said 
to Britannicus, thus alternately deceiving each ; when a deeply interested 
spectator, wishing to put Nero on his guard, exclaimed, with great appa- 
tent indignation,— 

“Don’t believe him, sir, he has just said as much to your brother !” 

_ A mutilated version of “ Money” has lately been listened to with frigid 
indifference at the ThéAtre Historique. With respect to this untoward 
reception two reasons may be urged ; the one pro, the other contra. 

Pro—inasmuch as the piece was badly translated, badly learnt, and 
sy; botany by the dead weights, or bouche-trous of the company. — 

tra—inasmuch as any extraordinary novelty or rarity on the stage 
Jan.—vou. LXXXV. No, CCCXXXVII. K 
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gphiainant lnain.seceln de.curienith-a wammenecelysaele 
cable at the present moment, there existing assuredly, in the Republi 
Paris of December, 1848, no greater novelty nor rarity than money. 


It remains to be seen. whether the arts and sciences will.find in Louis. 


Napoleon as constant a Mecenas as they did in hisuncle. M: Alfred de 


Vigny once assured me that Napoleon was so extremely proud of having. 


been elected a member of the Institute, and so anxious to show his respect 
for the dignity conferred on him that, even in the most, eventful moments 
of his Imperial career, he never ompidten ape ring. the trifling hono- 
raires to. which he was entitled as one of , 

There stands within four or five doors of the Place de la Bastille, on 


the Boulevard Beaumarchais, a small, but tastefully decorated theatre, also. 


named after the author of the “ Barbier de Séyville.” Its chief 

are the inhabitants of the immediate neighbourhood, so many of whom take 
season tickets, and therefore walk in and out when they , that the 
office of money-takers at the doors is almost a sinecure.. de Jouy, an 
enterprising and clever manager, lately undertook the direction of this 
little temple of Thespis, but, in consequence of the depressed state of theatri- 
opp ripan she days of June, was at first unable to recall his scattered flock 
0 . 

Luckily, he bethought himself of a certain Angelina, who had formerly 
shared with Chonchon Léontine of the Gaité the honourable appellation of 
la Déjazet du Boulevard, and whose gay and spirited acting had long 
been the delight of the ancient patrons of the Théatre Beaumarchais, M. 
de Jouy felt that, though he had re-gilded his. pretty salle, his pockets 
were becoming every day more innocent of gold and even of silver, and 
that, though he had recovered his benches, he had noé recovered his sub- 
scribers. Therefore, recalling to mind Clairville’s lines,— 

Qu’importe, hélas ! qu’on ait doré le temple, 
Sill est privé de sa divinité ! 


he forthwith addressed to the pensionnaire of his predecessor a mana- 


gerial version of — 
Turn, Angelina, ever dear. 


Nor was his appeal unheard ; the fascinating truant did turn, and with 
her M. de Jouy’s luck turned likewise. 

The success of the new revue, at the Palais Royal, ‘‘ Les Lampions de 
la Veille et les Lanternes du Lendemain,” is, though a fait accompli, still 
in its infancy. Two months hence it will probably be at its zenith, and then 
it will be time to talk about it. It is sufficient now to say, that in justifi- 
cation of the popularity of M. Clairville’s youngest bantling, not one only, 
but mine reasons may be given. Ecole, 

Levassor, Sainville, Alcide Tousez, 


Grassot, Amant, Hyacinthe, Luguet, 
Bache and Mademoiselle Scriwaneck. 


I might easily make up the dozen, even the baker's, but est trop. 
Est — in = Fa : at 


December 21, 1848. 
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THE THEATRES. 


As we cannot hope to keep with the burlesques and pantomimes 
ided for the Christmas holidays, since the day of their production is 
about the same as that when we are forced to go to press, we must reserve 
our reflections on fairies, goblins, harlequins, and clowns, for another 


month. 

Therefore, declaring ourselves free from all connexion with the Christ- 
mas theatrical season, we have a free choice of subjects before us. On 
things immediately of the day we cannot hope to talk, and hence we avail 
ourselves of the opportunity of dealing in some general matter. 

A general fact, well worth the attention of our readers, is the great 
pore Sg comic histrionic talent now in London. People talk largely of 

ine of British actors, get. 8 to certain lines of business 

are undoubtedly correct. e also be right in affirming that 

oe, such brilliant ra eva can be rompls together as in former days. 

The multiplicity of theatres causes the existing talent to be diffused all 

overthe metropolis; but if the amateur will take the trouble of going 

from theatre to threatre with the special object of observing the good 
comedians, he will be astonished to find how numerous they are. 

In the first place, there can scarcely be a more excellent actor of light 
comedy than Mr. Charles Mathews. Possessed of a mercurial tempera- 
ment, endued with unweared vivacity, he has superadded an exquisite 
finish that calls to mind the best acting of the French stage, while it is 
not marked by that absence of decided “point,” which renders French 
acting somewhat tame in the = of all audiences excepting those com- 
posed of real habitus. If he a in which he may do as he likes, 
it is surprising with what judgment he will avail himself of the license. 
Not a minute will pass without some new oddity breaking forth; but with 
all his overflow of spirits, he will not fora moment lose sight of the 
soundest discretion. In a little piece, called “‘ An Appeal to the Public,” 
he is allowed to talkto the audience across the lamps from the begin- 
ning to the end. The play of fancy is constant; but at the same 
time all is as polished as possible. A severer test than this piece to 
show the difference between a vulgar and a polished actor, could not be 

Mr. Keeley is another instance of an union between a happy naturel 
and the most consummate art. Some yearsago he was looked upon as an 
actor indebted for his comic efforts partly to the shortness of his figure, 
and partly to a knack which he had acquired of giving his face a ludicrous 
expression of niaiserie, or terror. Certainly no actor ever equalled Mr. 
Keeley in the representation of terrified astonishment ; but those persons 
were widely mistaken who fancied that his talent was confined to this cha- 
racteristic oddity. Let him be seen in one of Shakspeare’s characters 
now,—Launce, for example. Every look, every motion, every modulation 
of the voice, is full of significance. The part is taken up with a resolu- 
tion of making the most of it, and there is not a weak place left. Such a 
thorough Kime oe of a character down to its most minute exhibitions 
can only be the result of profound study, and this, coupled with 
Mr. Keeley’s rich natural humour, produces an inimitable result. He 
is the only actor on the stage who has that “old school” combina- 
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tion of heartiness and elaboration which is still represented by Mrs. 
Glover. 

There is not a more conscientious Shaksperian actor than Mr. Compton. 
He also makes a point of studying a character thoroughly, and displays 
great intelligence in his impersonations, but he is deficient in that unction 
which belongs to Mr. Keeley. Messrs. Harley, Wright, and Buckstone, 
though as different as, possible in their styles, may be all classed together, 
from the circumstance that eg, try to gf nature than to amuse 
by their own idiosyncracies. e grotesque humour of Mr. Harley is 
“a conventional than that of the other two. He has fixed his aks 
standard, and does not — meee much with new inventions, but he 
is of an invinci yo umour, which always secures popularit 
to his performance. . The oddity of Mr. Daskitane, Gh the ate Load 
is the antithesis of convention—one never knows what he will do next. 
His acting is something altogether per se ; he has his own interpretation 
of every emotion that stirs the human heart; his love, his jealousy, have 
symbols that can only be understood in detail by a familiarity with his 
style, but the ensemble is perhaps more broadly comic than the perform- 
ance of any actor on the stage. If a piece be intrinsically dull and 
heavy, there is no comedian who can step in to the rescue, and startle a 
drowsy audience into roars of laughter, with more certainty than Mr. 
Buckstone. Mr. Wright, in another atmosphere, would probably have 
been a less grotesque actor than either Mr. Harley or Mr. Buckstone, 
and he now and then gives touches of a quiet hnmour, which stand out 
in strange contrast to the general extravagance. But an Adelphi audi- 
ence has notions of its own, and one of its peculiarities is to insist on im- 
provisation in the principal comic actor. If a man went through a part, 
with adequate acting and nothing more, the public would be dissatisfied. 
It. longs to see the new inventions of the actor, to be astonished by some 
novel. introduction, to find that the dialogue of to-night is not precisely 
the same as that of the night. before. 

By the improvisatorial.style of acting the late Mr. John Reeve gained 
his ascendency over his audience. Mr. Wright is legitimately his suc- 
cessor, and rules his admirers with perhaps more unlimited sway. A nod 
or a wink from Mr. Wright is the sure signal of good-fellowship ; the 
spectators have their cue, and are prepared to follow their favourite to the 
end. Mr. Paul Bedford, if we set aside his singing, which gives him a 
certain independence, is in some sort made by Mr. Wright. If Mr., 
Compton is. elaboration without unction, Mr. Bedford is unction without 
elaboration, but the good-humoured stolidity which he assumes serves as a 
target for the drolleries of the more vivacious: Wright, and the two actors 
are so associated with each other, that. they become sharers of one popu- 
larity. 

The progress of Mr. Mun from insignificance into prominence ma 
be nel with interest. With a tendency to eaeion he has cnt 
theless a perception of character, and a carefulness of performance, which 

romisea continual advance. His Swidger, in the dramatised version.of 

. Dickens’s_“‘ Haunted Man,” is not a fair exhibition of his pawers,, but 
his Caliban, in. the burlesque “Tempest,” is the work of an actor who 
may some day bea dangerous rival to those in high places. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 
THE PUNJAUB. 


Brovcnt up from the cradle in hostility to the Anglo-Indians, war- 
Tike by disposition as well as by education, with manners and habits of 
thought unsubdued by liberal understanding or a true religion, there was 
only one way to treat the semi-barbarous natives of the north when 
driven back into their territories, in return for an unprovoked and ‘almost 
overwhelming invasion of their neighbour’s lands. That step lay in the 
incorporation of the Punjaub into the other provinces of India. ‘Times 
are, however, now changed from what they were in the days of Clive, of 
Arthur Wellesley, and of Lord Lake. Other nations might declaim 

inst a manifest spirit of conquest, nay, they might even have made 
the occupation of the Punjaub an excuse for some analogous proceedings 
in which neither reason nor necessity existed as an excuse. Then again 
there were dissentients at home, the territory which lapsed to our domi- 
nion by the misconduct of the Ameers—the valley of the Indus—so in- 
evitably attached to the fortunes of the Peninsula, did not, by some mis- 
management, answer at first, there were not wanting those who would 
have cast it off, as many unnatural parents would a sickly child, forget- 
ting that it might yet become healthy and vigorous. ‘There were still 
more who, terrified at the occupation of so vast a territory as that wa- 
tered by the five rivers, saw nothing in the ten but a new army of 
ot ig civil and military, and a new budget of expenses, with items 
extending from Thibet to Teheran, and a sum-total of bankruptcy. 

Not only was all the consequent toying with the fated kingdom as ab- 
surd as it was pernicious, but events have already shown that the natural 
progress of things cannot be averted by any such short-sighted considera- 
tions and policy as have hitherto been acted upon. At the time of the 
war of retaliation, the kingdom was divided into six provinces, Jumnoo, 
Cashmere, Peshawur, Deera Ismael Khan, Multan, and Lahore. The 
hill chieftain, Gholab Singh, was, for various reasons, recognised as inde- 
ane ae sovereign of the first, and he purchased the second with the pur- 
oined treasures of the old Rajah, Runjit Singh. At Lahore, the metro- 
politan province, the farce of establishing a firm native government was 
performed with so much success, that after narrowly escaping several ge- 
neral massacres, every dweller there totters on the brink of a precipice ; 
. while where Anglo-Indian rule is not, that is to say, in the three other 
provinces, there is open and avowed rebellion. 

Taking thus the six provinces together, we find that at Lahore we are 
despised, bearded, and conspired against; at Jumnoo and Cashmere we 
are disregarded, and opportunity to rise against us is daily anticipated ; 
while Peshawur, Deera Ismael Khan, and Multan are in open rebellion, 
or in the field against us. It must not be supposed, however, that all these 
elements are arrayed against us in conjunction, no; they are all a 
on one point, to cast off, if possible, the Anglo-Indian yoke, but the Mo- 
hammedan, the Rajpoot, and the Sikh population are at variance amongst 
themselves as to which shall dominate. The Sikhs, the former dominant 
party, do not constitute more than one-tenth of the population, and, they 
are chiefly found in the metropolitan province. Their conduct as allies 
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at Multan has sufficiently intimated what is to be expected from them, 
and what course it will be necessary to pursue towards them. 

Now in respect to the financial ilities of the country, which we 
are called upon to rule, for the safety and stability of our Anglo-Indian 
empire, if not first-rate, they are by no means contemptible. The circum- 
stance of the Sikh treasury having been found to be incompetent to dis- 


charge even the inadequate tribute by which we were to be re- 
imbursed for the expense of occupation, has caused great di in some 
quarters. But to any one conversant with Oriental ial systems, 
existing perhaps in their very worst form in the Punjaub, where every 
one is Tor himself, and the more powerful the pa the r and 
the plunderer, will readily understand how such a state of things may be 


brought about with a phantasmagorial native government. But even had 
such an experiment not have been tried, and there was an Anglo-Indian 
governor residing at this moment in the city of lions, what Pays 
would there be to collect the four millions of revenue raised in the time of 
Runjit Singh, with Jumnoo and Cashmere, which contain nearly one- 
third of the whole population of the Punjaub held by an independent 
Mahrajah at a it tribute ; with Multan, which, although comprising 
barely a seventh of the whole population, yet contributed more than one- 
fourth of the revenue, and all the other provinces in revolt ; and the only 

province (with the exception of the ceded Jullunder Doab) occupied by 
us in a state of (by the t news) active insurrection ? 

The remedy for this state of things is at length about to be applied with 
the energy and determination which experience has now shown to be 
necessary in treating with the populations of the “ united provinces” of 
the East. Ata moment of such great interest, so pregnant with events 
for the future, a sound and comprehensive work on the history and condi- 
tion of the country, and on the prospect held out from its subjection 
by so efficient an authority as Major G. Carmichael Smyth, cannot but 
be considered as most opportune and welcome.* 

With a revenue only exceeded by that of six of the great family of 
European nations, and when estimated at four millions, only slightly sur- 
passed by Spain, and leaving that of Norway and Sweden, of Denmark, 
of Bavaria, Hanover, Saxony, and all the petty German states, and all 
the kingdoms and principalities of Italy far in the background, with the 
prospect of amelioration held out by peace and civilisation, by improved 
means and conveyances and more active commercial and industrial opera- 
tions, it would be a poor-spirited intellect that would not see in such 

country, with such a climate, and such remarkable geographical position 

and features, the nucleus of one of the richest and most powerful of those 

great eastern satrapies, which have grown up like a gorgeous vision out 

“4 & first disembarkation of a few adventurers on the western coast of 
indostan. 





SCENES AND THOUGHTS IN FOREIGN LANDS.+ 


By eschewing the narrative form, and adopting the aphorismal, Mr, 
‘Charles Terry provokes criticism. Much that is jejune and common- 


* A History of the Reigning Family of Lahore, with some Account of the 
Jumnoo or the Seik Soldiers and their Sirdars. Edited by Major G. Carmi- 
<chael Smy Thacker and Co., Calcutta. 

t Scenes and Thoughts in Foreign Lands. By Charles Terry. W. Pickering. 
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‘place is pa e in a record of eventa, but sca so in and 
an ay deeatnt from the incidents'which led to" ain, "ed 
which"are, to'all intents and purposes, paraded like of the eye and 
‘mind, carefully weeded from all desultory matter and from unworthy ac- 


Pale ches on 
et what can be more common-place than the following extract :— 


Tae Rock (Greracrar). 
 k obliging officer took our through the stupendous galleries of 
‘fortifications, and I need hardly say TS alae ed me vile. In Ra 
I did not harbour the possibility of this fortress being taken from us, but dwelt 
‘nore on the surprising fact that we should have taken it from its former pos- 

"sessors ; it looks, as it is, impregnable. June, 1842. 
There are many other passages to which the same observations apply. 
But there are also better things. Here is an account of (if the Protestant 

‘reading of the Apocalypse be correct) the last of the temporal Popes :— 


My wish to see the Pope was soon gratified. He is a benevolent lookin 
man, with a quick eye, but not so penetrating and intelligent as I expected 
with much more of the peculiar aspect of the Romish priest about him than I 
was prepared or wished to see ; but his deeds, particularly that forgiving 
ee he exhibited to a host of political prisoners, makes me glad to have 
‘seen him. 


Again :— 

By railway we started for Pompeii. Although it was not strange to English 
ears to hear the guards proclaim the names of stations were we halted, still, to 
hear them calling out “Ercolano,” ‘“ Pompeii,” did strike us forcibly and 
strangely—it seemed like proclaiming the resurrection of the entombed. 

A journal of a visit to a Benedictine monastery in Sicily is amusing. 
The first reception scarcely held out promises of what was to follow :— 

Our Italian friend still parleyed, and stood at the handsome entrance with 
the prior, who did not look altogether pleased with the prospect of receivin 
us, Perhaps the three drab “ wide-awake” hats we wore did not recommen 
us much ; however, in a short time we alighted, but we Englishmen fancied we 
were not welcomed in the manner we expected, and felt rather uncomfortable. 


The ice broke, however, at table, and the parties began to be more re- 
conciled to one another—monks to Englishmen and Englishmen to monks. 
Good wine was in liberal supply, and all sorts of conversation flowed 
rapidly and seasoned an ‘agreeable repast. After dinner the gardens, 
with blooming flowers, plants, orange trees, and sombre cypresses, took 
es travellers by surprise. They felt as if they had entered some enchanted 

ace:— 

I was walking with the monks in this delightful cypress walk, when [ made 
bold to ask the prior if he ever ventured to smoke a cigar, and handed him my 
box. I was glad to find he did, and in a few minutes we made a smoking party ; 
jokes were cracked, and we became very much at home with each other, 

A different feeling now came over me, and instead ofan austere order I began 
to think we had joined “a Bolton Abbey” sort of fraternity. 


= pager at nine o’clock, brought other monks, and more of the 
excellent. wine and rattling conversation made it late ere the parties 
retired to bed. “Next day, capital dinner, promenades, cigars, a musical 
party, and supper with more monks and still greater joviality. . At last it 
came to toasts, including the Pope, abbot, &c., and these were followed 
by songs and jokes ; the abbot shook his fat sides ; practical jokes, such as 
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assuming the monkish dress, succeeded, with more toasts and more 
and nothing, ap tly, during the stay of the travellers, rang 
ioiaah the monastic walls but boi laughter and merriment. 
The quarantine at Odessa is an equally striking picture, precisely the 
reverse of this, but it is too — quotation. the Sultan of the 
Osmanlis, our author speaks as 


As to the Sultan, who interested me most, he is a miserable specimen of 
humanity. He is thin, and his countenance is remarkable only for its un- 
meaning sallowness, and his eyes seemed with difficulty — open. If any 
thing could brighten him up, the great event of the day was calculated to do so. 
The booming of guns on all sides announced the birth of a second son to him. 
He is only twenty-four years of age (1846), and although looking as I describe, 
he is —— in better health than he was a year or two ago. 

It is to be hoped that he may continue to govern his empire. I am told he 
is affable, and learning to improve his government by the advice of councillors, 
including the ambassadors of the civilised west. This wisdom may not be too 
late, sihonsh there are unmistakeable symptoms of the gradual crumbling 
away of the existence of the empire. 


What we have not seen noticed before, but experienced, is the pain in 
the side produced by travelling in the four-wheeled carts of Hungary, 
Russia, and Turkey. Mr. Terry justly describes it as “a stitch-like pain, 
which seemed to be stretching, pinching, biting all the internal machinery 
of the right side of my body.” When on the steppe, he talks by mistake 
of the great bustard and wild turkeys as the same thing. Residence at 
Akyab does not appear to be an inviting alternative. First we have the 
jungle, next a native fight, next the Akyab gaol, where there are between 
500 and 600 convicts undergoing “transportation for life across the 
seas,” all sent from the Rath bekivns: 


These convicts are chiefly guilty of, or accomplices in, murder, under a 
variety of forms. ‘There are revengeful murderers, thievish murderers, and 
murderers by profession, such as Thugs and poisoners. What a company! 
They often pass my bungalow as they go to their labour. Probably a larger 
company of horrible criminals is not assembled together on the face of the 
earth; indeed, the very contemplation of their aggregate crimes forms so 
dreadful a picture that the mind is appalled, and turns from it horror-stricken. 


Next come snakes and alligators, and in their train, fever. 


This morning (Nov., 1847) I visited the cemetery, a square-walled enclosure 
near my bungalow. I walked round it, and fixed upon the spot (if not pre- 
viously occupied) where I should wish to be buried in case of my decease at 
this station, and have given directions accordingly. 


Mr. Terry relates, while at this place, the following striking example 
of English generosity and bravery : 


Two officers were sent in wen 0 of a detachment to destroy some villages 
belonging to the hill tribes, who had committed depredations on others under 
our protection. They came to a stockade, took it, and drove the besieged to 
their last little stronghold. This stockade is on an: acclivity, and the little 
citadel is connected with it by a flying wooden bridge. The hero of the tale 
led on a few Sepoys and followers, armed with spears ; an affrighted girl came 
in the way; the spear of an armed follower was uplifted, and, in a moment 
more, the innocent life of the child would have been sacrificed.. The officer 
caught her up in his arms, held her, still led on, and was on the little bridge, 
when the men he led entreated him to stop, for they expected a whizzing 
bullet would have felled him. A moment’s pause ensued ; he still held the 
girl; happily bloodshed was stayed, and he had saved the grandchild of a 
wild mountain chief, who had never seen an European before. 
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Mr. T was spared the occupation of a last ing-place (at all 
events for the See being) in the: East but the offect of the eli 
upon European constitutions was attested even after departure. One of 
his first notes at sea is, ‘One of our fellow-passengers, two days ago, 
fell down in a fit, but he was better yesterday morning, and came 
amongst us. He relapsed in the evening, and died.” Again, apparently 
a few days afterw : “ Yesterday, at the dinner-table, one of our 
fellow-passengers suddenly dropped forward. He was removed to his 
cabin ; but all that surgical ski could do failed to restore him.” 

There is something in the contempt entertained by Easterns for the 
men of the West which we have never seen yet adequately explained. 
Here is a familiar example: 


While at the Quarantine, I was greatly amused with a dandy Greek. He 
was dressed in his folds of white petticoat, blue vest, and leggings, with a short 
blue cloak thrown in studied negligé over his shoulders. The way in which he 
continually strutted about, the various postures he assumed, his pensive moods, 
and his measured tread up and down the rocks, were all as methodical as 
br he was positively performing some part in a Greek piece on an Eng- 
ish stage. 

The kind of disdain with which he looked down upon us, poor foreigners of 
the degenerate modern West, was not the least amusing part of his idiosyn- 
cracy. 
ae fine gentleman lost some of his apparent dignity, when we discovered 
that he was simply overlooking the landing and warehousing of some bales of 
Egyptian linen which our ship had brought from Alexandria. 


There is a brief and pleasant sketch of the ex-Emperor of Austria, 
when at Innspruck, and of his faithful Tyrolese guards; also a hard hit 
at the consistency of French Republicans ; but we must finish with a more 
serious political extract from the far East. 
Akyab, March, 1848. 

Last night some of our little European circle entered into a political 
discussion. It was provoked by the home news just arrived, giving early evi- 
dences of the decay of those mighty principles which once had possession of 
our rulers. It was a noisy debate; some of us got so heated, that neither words 
nor gestures could give vent fast enough to the boiling spirit within. I have 
often been among similar parties, and seen men, habitually and naturally quiet, 
stimulated beyond control, and growing furious, when the subject has been that 
of modern politics; nor can we, on consideration, wonder at it. 

_ To say a word about the change of avowed principles. I have seen men, 
intelligent men, plan commercial operations thoughtfully, cautiously, and 
statistically, weighing well the chances of fiscal alterations at home. I have 
Seen them pore over Hansard’s volumes to re-assure themselves of the pro- 
fessed principles of every member of the British cabinet ; and I have known 
them utterly confounded, deceived, and ruined by relying on them. Nay! as 
if the toils and anxieties incident to large operations and their failure were 
not enough, I have heard them branded as speculators, seen them reduced: 
from the luxuries of Oriental life to the refuge of a London garret. For- 
tunate is the man whose mental energies may not then be impaired by age, or- 
his health broken down by a foreign clime. There is not, in my opinion, a 
greater injury that can be inflicted on our foreign merchants than uncertain 
principles in our home rulers. As regards the new principles of free trade, as. 
they affect commerce, I have heard the Spanish West Indian planter and 
slave-owner rejoice over the bright prospects held out to him for a market for 
his sugar; in Russia, I have heard the same for corn; and in almost every 
European wong have listened to the exultation of the foreigner on the 
vast advantages England was preparing for their exports; but never have I 
heard one word about reciprocity, nor do I believe that we shall find other 
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countries anxious to t our new theories. Our rulers’ appear to” have 
abandoned that motte viz., to take care of their own family first ; and 
it may be doubted, whether any nation ever ultimately benefited others while 
forgetting their natural duty. yo 

Such results of travel, observation, and experience, as are contamed in 
these last observations, require no comment of ours. 





MR. JAMES’S FORGERY.* 


Ir must be very hard work for so productive a writer as Mr. G. P. R. 
James to keep pace with his critics. Having, in this his new novel, kept 
more closely to his narrative and indulged somewhat less than usual in 
collateral reflections, one sneeringly observes that his book of aphorisms 
has been resorted to with parsimony, whilst another, baffled at discover- 
ing the plot in the concluding pages, sighs for “the two horsemen over- 
looking a wide prospect.” Had the critic perused the description of 
young Charles Marston and Mr. Winkworth’s (old Marston), stumbling 
over the poor half-crazed Miss Hayley, he might have found something 

uite as much in Mr. James's style to extract, As to Mr. G. P. R. 
ames’s tit-bits, there is one critical journal which appears to have them 
always stereotyped for its especial use. 

But waiving these small shots of criticism, without which the critic 
seems to think he loses caste, we do not hesitate to say that Mr. G. P. R. 
James’s “ Forgery” is one of the most entertaining novels we have ever 
read from his pen. It is brim full of incident, the characters both rivet 
the attention and the affections, and the plot is at once complicated and 
full of interest. Hayley, the father and partner of a Mr. Scriven, being 
ruined by gambling, commits “the forgery” at the onset. To save 
himself he lays the burden upon his ‘son, Heriry Hayley, who is torn 
from the pleasant society of Lord and Lady Mellent, and the still more 
valued society of Maria Monkton, to be hurried off to the continent, to 
be branded as a forger, and to be pursued, till an affecting scene occurs 
at . monastery at forme where the officers of justice arrive in time to 
be shown “a low stripped of its usual coverings, upon which lay a 
corpse, with a few flowers snow upon the bosom, all that eamitned of 
the once gay, frank, happy boy.” 

The reader passes on half another generation. A period of twenty years 
has elapsed, and he thinks he has arrived at a catastrophe at the outset of 
the work, but Mr. G. P. R. James has quite a different object in view. 
Young Charles Marston returns from his continental travels with an 
amusing character, old Mr. Winkworth, and an Anglo-hispano Mexican 
colonel, very dark, “4 handsome, and with an interesting sword-cut on 
his face, who by the name of Colonel Middleton. Now to say that 
this Colonel Middleton is Harry Hayley would appear again to be antici- 
pating the dénouement ; but it does not do so. Young Hayley, whose 

is now dead, is found out; first, very appropriately by his lady 
love, Maria, now mistress of her actions, next by Lady Ann (and we never 
know which is most amiable and excellent of the two young ladies), 
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oqnd’last of all by Mr. ‘Scriven, who comes in to’mar the more drama- 
tic part of the story and to threaten a tragical conclusion. | Harry Hayley 
thas *been ‘robbed of his pocket-book, which a ‘pedlar, who plays an im- 
:  infmadngs Oa makes some endeavours to recover, that lead us 
Toroneee company. thieves find in this pocket-book papers, which 
sat-once criminate the young man and attest his innocence ; they destroy 
ithe latter, and keep the former, ‘‘ to turn a penny,” not “a honest penny, 
vas Mr. Winkworth observed. Mr. Scriven, thieves and all, are, however, 
-baffled in a totally unanticipated manner. Colonel Middleton, alias Henry 
‘Hayley, turns out to be neither, but a son of Lord Mellent’s, intrusted, as 
achild to the care of Mr. Hayley, who, before his death, had left proofs of 
the boy’s innocence. There are other characters in the work, such as 
Lady Fleetwood, always makin mischief with the best possible intentions, 
and old H ve, with his steadfast adhesion to old coats and old customs, 
sketched with Mr. James’s usual felicity, and who come in excellent relief 
to thd love-making on one side and plotting on the other. There is also 
‘more of Mr. G. P. R. James himself usual. Hetells.us in one 

‘how he is enabled to get through so much work, for he says that there is 
mota man in England who has seen the sun rise more frequently than he 
thas, and he describes the effects of wounds, with a detail impossible to one 
who has not known the 'thing itself. 





THE TRACK OF THE ISRAELITES. 


Ir is extremely gratifying at all times to find truth prevail over long 
standing’ error. This is more particularly the case where, from circum- 
stances, there have been difficulties in the way of the facts being made 
known. In the case of the passage of the Red Sea by the Israelites there 
were old standing prejudices and long received opinions to overcome, and 
there was super-added to these, the accidental circumstance, that all tra- 
vellers, both of olden and modern times, down to the Robinson's, the Lep- 
sius’s, the Olins’s, the Warburton’s, and others, have invariably followed 
the same road, the beaten track between Cairo and the Red Sea, and have 
by the same, and almost inevitable mental process, confined their obser- 
vations and reflections upon the retreat of the Israelites to the country 
through which they were passing, or that which was immediately adjacent 
ito it. 
Indeed, between ancient tradition and modern travel, the only diversity 
of opinion has been as to whether the Israelites, when they arrived at that 
opening which is met with mid-way in the range, which, at its western 
extremity is called Jibal Mokattam, and at its eastern Jibal Attaka, 
pursued the ordinary caravan road, which leads from Cairo to Suez, 
or went southward through the Wady al Taih, or the “Valley of Wander- 
.’ Sicard, in his “ Ueber der We der Israeliten,” and Girard in his 
“Description Topographique de la Vallée de l’Egarement,” have ima- 
ed that they have traced in this latter valley the actual tracks of the 
sraelites. Such were the “ Jews’ cemetery,” Majanat Musa “ Moses's 
Station,” and the ruins called Miravad Musa, “ Moses’s Delight.”* The 
same illustrators of the Exodus identified a few small caves ( urayik) with 
Pi-hahiroth, and the northern extremity of the plain of Baidiyah, to 


* So Dr. Olin, also, after Mr. Lieder found similar traces inthe names Jibal 
Attaka, “The Mount of Deliverance,” Baidiyah, “ The Miraculous,” &c., &c. 
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which the Israelites were supposed to have turned by divine command to 
cross the sea, with Bealeerhon. This view of the deliverance is also 
adopted by Raumer in his “ Der Zug der Israeliten.” There are another 
class of commentators from the time of Josephus downwards, who have 
declared the whole history of the escape of the Israelites to be fabulous. 
With these we can have nothing to do at the present moment. There 
are, however, others who see in the deliverance of the Hebrews, the 
hand of God, and the fulfilment of the divine {purposes, and who yet 
seek to refer this particular miracle, as far as possible, to natural causes. 
Such are those who, like Niebuhr and Dr. Robinson, finding the sea too 
wide and too deep at the termination of the Valley of Wandering, en- 
deavour to fix the passage a little to the south of Suez. 

The fault of all these systems is, that they are compiled with a view 
solely to the present condition of the Red Sea and its northerly termina- 
tion, whereas nothing is more certain than that that condition was not the 
same, and that in the time of Moses the Gulf of Suez or of Heroopolis 
extended considerably to the north of its actual termination. If we exa- 
mine into the state of the country even in the time of the Romans, as indi- 
cated in the “ Antonine Itinerary,”’ we shall find, in the first place, that a 
canal bearing the name of the Emperor Trajan, traversed the coornt 
northwards of the above-mentioned routes; that on this canal, whi 
itself followed the line of the Etham or Pithom branch of the Nile and of 
Necho’s old canal, only on the higher ground, eighteen miles from Helio- 
polis (in which we recognise Rameses, the two names having the same 
meaning, “ The City of the Sun),” was Scenz, or the “ tents,’ a name 
which is similarly signified in the Hebrew Succoth. Beyond this again 
we have the village called Vicus Judworum, and then Etham, the 
Thoum of the Itinerary, whence the Israelites turned towards Hahiroth, 
proved ‘to be Heroopolis by the fact that each have given their name to 
the Gulf of Suez, which in its ancient northerly prolongation was called 
the Bay of Heroopolis, and by the Hebrew writers Pi-hahiroth, or the 
Bay of Habiroth. Arrived at this point the Israelites did not go straight 
forward to Baalzephon, or Serapium, which stands between the upper 
and lower lakes, and was the natural way out of Egypt, but they turned 
to the right and encamped by the water-side, between Migdol, “ the 
tower,” and the sea over against Baalzephon. It was the march in this 
direction, which seemed the fatal move—which made the Egyptians say, 
“They are entangled in the land ; the Desert hath shut them in,” and 
which led the Israelites to murmur against their leader and their God, 
until after a few days’ travel, they reached the spot which now separates 
the bitter lakes from the Gulf of Suez, where Arsinoe was built in the 
time of the Ptolemies, Clysma in that of the Romans, and where Suez 
now stands; each of which has in its turn been left by the waters of the 
Red Sea; and which spot was apparently for the first time and by Divine 
i mean converted temporarily into dry land for the passage of the 

ites, although now by the shifting of the sands of the Desert, the 
caravan from Cairo to Mecca habitually passes over the same spot, where 
by the wind falling or the rising of the tide, the next morning of the 
deliverance witnessed the destruction of Pharaoh’s host. 

We are indebted for this explanation, so in all its geographical 
details, without infringing upon that which was miraculous in the de- 
liverance, to Mr. Sharpe, and it has since been ably illustrated by Miss 
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Fanny Corbaux in memoirs upon the subject communicated to the Syro- 
Society. It is, as we started by saying, Dia ipa to find so. 
manifest an improvement in the geography of the Exodus, adopted in a 
work Seloalated for popularity and extensive circulation like Mr. Bartlett's 
y illustrated volume.* We have only one regret, and that is that 

r. Bartlett followed the beaten track, and that while we have illustra-' 
tions of the Ayun Musa—wells so often depicted by pen and pencil— 
Heliopolis, Scene and Thoum, the latter the residence of the Egyptian 
God Athom, all places of t interest, and the still more remarkahle 
sites of Heroopolis and of Serapium, have never yet been sketched in 
their ruinous yet striking desolation. The beautiful and faithful sketches of 
Mount Sinai and of St. Catherine’s, the magnificence of Feiran, the rugged 
sternness of Mount Hor, and the detailed beauties of Petra, will, how- 
ever, indemnify many for the loss. There is another important and in- 
ean foot connected with Mr. Bartlett’s labours, which we would 
have wished to have availed ourselves of—we mean the Tablets in the 
Valley of Caves (Wady Maghara), and the Sinaitic writings in the Wady 

Mokatteb, but that is out of our power for the present. 





THE DIAMOND AND THE PEARL.t+ 


Tas is a novel in Mrs. Gore’s best style, founded upon topics with 
which she is most conversant—the follies and the foibles of fashionable 
life.. The struggle of the Smiths, after they have become Downhams 

marriage and tenure of estate of the same name, to stand upon a level 
with the aristocracy of the country, remind us of a previous sketch of 
the same kind in ‘“‘ The Banker’s Wife; or, Court and City,” by the 
same authoress. Sir George Downham’s ambition is that his son shall 
make a high alliance, and with this view he is despatched to town with 

a liberal allowance, and on the return of the hopeful George from the 
seene of his labours, the following dialogue occurs between father and 
son :— 

“ My dear father,—wish me joy !—I am going to be married !”—said he, as 
‘soon as the cloth and servants disappeared, after their ¢éte-d-téte dinner. 

“Going to be married ?”—responded Sir Jeremiah, with an emphasis plainl 
implying that the consummation of such a project must depend upon himself. 

“Even so, sir. You have always wished that I should settle early ; and you 
‘see me an engaged man.” 

*“T have certainly more than once intimated a desire, George, to see you 
established in life; with due deference, of course, to the eligibilities of the 
match,” was the formal rejoinder. “1 wished you (you must recollect that I 
told na so at parting) to marry young, if you could marry to my satisfaction.” 

“In that case, you should have more distinctly informed me, sir, in what 
consisted your satisfaction.” 

“No need of that, George! We understand each other ye on most 
points for you to know that the chief thing to which I hold, is family connec- 
tion,” replied the old gentleman, drily. “In all treaties of alliance, people 
and countries seek to strengthen their weak points.” 

_ “I flatter myself then, sir, that you will have no fault to find with my selec- 
tion. The young*lady who condescends to honour me with her hand, is the 
daughter of Lord Glastonbury.” 


* Forty Days in the Desert, on the Track of the Israelites ; or a Journey from 
Cairo, by Wady Feiran, to Mount Sinai and Petra. By the Author of “ Walks 
around Jerusalem.” Arthur Hall & Co. 

t The Diamond and the Pearl: a Novel. By Mrs. Gore. 3 vols. Henry 
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“ Lord what ?”—cried the old banker, aghast. 

“ The Earl of Glastonbury,—the representative of one of the most ancient 
houses in the kingdom,” 

“And she has actually accepted you?” demanded Sir Jeremiah, having 
scarcely yet recovered breath for the question. 

“ Lady Emily has not only accepted me, but her father has granted his con- 
sent to our union,” was the unflinching reply. 

Sir Jeremiah began to unbutton his waistcoat,—having previously unbut- 
toned his coat. He who had not contemplated without awe having the 
daughter of some ancient country baronet seated by his fireside, could not at 
once compass the overpowering idea of becoming father-in-law to a ladyship! 
—‘ Lady Emily Downham !"—What a pity that the Right Honourable name 
could not be superadded to his own on the copper-plate of his own pound- 
notes !|— 

True, however, to the instincts of his nature, a mean suspicion damped his 
rising Jy. : 

“An Earl and a Lady Emily are fine-sounding things,” George, said he. 
“ But I take it that neither one nor t’other would have fallen in our way, if 
able to maintain themselves in their natural sphere.” 

“ Lord Glastonbury enjoys an unencumbered estate of ten thousand a-year, 
sir,” was the cool rejoinder of his son. 

“ But, of course, entailed. And on such estates, where are daughters to 
look for their portion ?” 

“ Entailed, as you say, sir—of course. The fifteen hundred per annum of 
which Lady Emily Hartley is in enjoyment, is derived from her late mother. 
She and her sister, Lady Mary, are co-heiresses.” 

“Lady Emily and Lady Mar Hartley !—Co-heiresses !—Fifteen hundred 
a-year in enjoyment!” reiterated’ Sir Jeremiah, with a stultified air—for he 
was becoming almost apoplectic under the excess of his son’s good fortune. 
“God bless my soul, George! I do congratulate you, indeed. Of my consent 
you did right to entertain no doubt. But what a pity, my dear boy, that 
female titles of honour are not hereditary! Lady Emily’s sons and daughters 
will be plain Misters and Miss Downhanus, after all.” 

“ Let us hope not, sir. The ancient Barony of Hartingham, represented by 
the late Lady Glastonbury, is in abeyance between her daughters. And as 
Lady Mary is slightly deformed, there is little chance of her marrying. You 
may therefore eventually become grandfather to a Lord Hartingham !” 

ir Jeremiah rose from his seat. It was impossible to sit still under such a 
multiplication of pleasant surprises. With hurried footsteps he began to pace 

the room. The son whom he had commanded to distinguish himself, had 
indeed surpassed his expectations. Wealth, rank,—hereditary rank—rank of 
the highest order !—The achievement was all but fabulous! 

A sudden panic darting into his mind, caused him, nevertheless, to stop 
short, and approach the arm-chair in which his son sat silently enjoying this 
explosion of paternal exultation. 

“ But since this lady,—so rich,—so high-born,—so largely endowed,—con- 
sents to become the wife of one so much her inferior in station,” said he, tre- 
mulously, “I am half afraid, George,—sorely afraid,—there must be some 
terrible drawback on her side—An old maid, perhaps ?” 

“Scarcely nineteen, sir.” 

“ Some personal defect then ?— Red hair perhaps ?—or squints ?—or 

“Do not waste your time, sir, in devisin delects for her!” interrupted 
George, wanting patience to hear lameness, blindness, or deafness ascribed to 
the beautiful girl whom, to his credit, he had in the first instance selected only 

at the instigation of her personal attractions. “ Lady Emily. is young, beauti- 
ful, and good-tempered. I am sorry to find you think so meanly of your son 
as to hold him unworthy a better match than some wealthy hunchback or 
titled hag!” 

Sir Jeremiah replied by falling on his neck, and all but weeping for joy. 


This marriage of worldly ambition naturally turns out badly. The 
heroines of the story, Blanche and Helen, are its offspring, but their 
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neglected mother is dead, and George, disgusted with his experiment of 
a high alliance, has already taken a more humble partner in life ere “the 
Diamond and the Pearl” come upon the stage. Our extract has, how- 
ever, been unfortunately of such unusual length, that we can only inti- 
mate with re to the progress of this truly characteristic novel of 
fashionable life, that it is, if any thing, more bustling than its prede- 
cessors. The narrative is as easy and as sparkling as ever; the pictures 
of fashionable and high society are lively and caustic ; and the sketches 
of character are more than usually clever and effective. 





MRS. SIGOURNEY’S POETICAL WORKS.* 


THE —— editions of Messrs. Carey and Hart of Philadelphia, re- 
flect the highest credit upon the state of typographical art and of engrav- 
ing in the United States. Truly, if taste on the part of the publishers, 
and ability on the part of the artists can lend powerful aid to render 
try attractive, it ought, in the case of Mrs. Sigourney, to do so 
ruby. That lady’s writings have long since secured to her an Euro 
reputation, and it is pleasant to see them worthily enshrined by her own 
countrymen—our brethren in language, literature, and art. 





DOCTOR BIRCH AND HIS YOUNG FRIENDS.—Chapman § Hail. 

Tue text without the tableaux would, in the instance of this prett 
Christmas book, be almost.as uninteresting as a play in the dark. Wit 
the illustrations it is an amusing, light, and sketchy performance. 
When dealing with youth, Mr. Thackeray is humorous without ill-nature, 
and satirical without personality. His pencil has also been used to great 
effect, and has produced some nice little pictures for little people who 
want to laugh, and for grown up people who can afford to unbend. 





ROMANCE OF THE PEERAGE.—Chapman & Hail. 


Tus work has reached us too late for notice this month. The subject 
is an abundantly rich one, and, curious enough, that it should be almost 
unbroken ground. ‘The first volume devotes itself to Lettice Knollys; 
her marriages and her descendants, and to the earldom of Banbury; the 
second to family histories in the times of Elizabeth and James; and a 
third and fourth volume will, it is expected, complete the survey of the 
seventeenth century. We shall most certainly avail ourselves of such a 
rich mine of story, in this instance, often, as is not rarely the case, far 
stranger than any fiction. 





COBBOLD'S VOICE FROM THE MOUNT.—C. Wright. 

TuE title of this little book sufficiently explains its objects. The 
author, the Rev. Richard Cobbold, is Rector of Wortham, Suffolk, and 
Rural Dean. He is also the well-known author of ‘Zenon the Martyr,” 
and of other popular works. A deep spirit of piety breathes throughout 
his writings, and although evidently of an excitable temper of mind, 
there is nothing injudicious in his tenets, which are throughout charac- 
terised by that love of his fellow creatures which is the most ennobling 
feature of true Christianity. 


_ * Ilustrated Poems. By Mrs. L.H. Sigourney. With Designs by Felix O. C. 
Darley, engraved by American Artists. Carey & Hart. Philadelphia. 
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ALTHAM.—Saunders § Otley. 


A capita story. The interest never flags from beginning to end, 
and the incidents are of a novel and unexpected character. Cooper 
has anticipated the author in some of his descriptions of prairie scenery 
and Indian warfare, but Colonel Cummins has shown that the “ far west” 
has still much left that is new and interesting. The colonel was indeed 
evidently at home with his subject, and a more practised pen would have 
spun out half the material he had at his command into the orthodox 
three volumes. The work, although published in this country, is a 
transatlantic production. 





JEALOUSY.—T. C. Newby. 


TuerF is a straight-forwardness of purpose and a simplicity of style 
about this story that removes it from the run of ordinary mediocrity. 
There is certainly a lack of novelty in making the principal actor in the 
story, and the béte noire of the families of Lord George Grenville and Sir 
Giles Babington, a Jesuit priest and confessor. Miss Edgeworth, Mrs. 
Trollope, and others have already brought fiction by the side of fact to 
aid in depicting those grievous evils, to the exposure of which many of 
the most popular writers on the continent have also devoted their energies. 
But still, we must say, the author of ‘ Jealousy” has done his spiriting 
well, even in this beaten track. The correspondence of the father con- 
spirators has the stamp of intimacy, if not of authencity, about it, and their 
dark misdoings are well relieved by scenes of simple and effective pathos, 
and by the perplexities of a good specimen of the open-hearted, honest- 
minded English tar besieged by a wary widow. 


MARRYAT'S “ LITTLE SAVAGE.”—H. Hurst. 





A MELANCHOLY interest attaches itself to this delightful little book, 
the last we shall ever review from one of the best modern writers for the 
young. It is, alas, a posthumous work! If “ Masterman Ready,” and 
that most amusing little book, ‘“‘ The Children of the New Forest,” earned 
by their charming simplicity and picturesque narrative a claim to popu- 
larity, what can be said of the “ Little Savage?” Merely, that it is 
Robinson Crusoe revived for the especial entertainment of the young 
eg of 1849. Happy those who can peruse the thrilling pages of 

art I. Their patience will be sorely tried in waiting for Part IT. 


MACKINNON’S HISTORY OF CIVILISATION.—Charles Oliier. 





We are truly pleased to have it in our power to announce a third edition 
of this able and comprehensive work. It is gratifying, inasmuch as it 
shows that the author's labours have been duly appreciated, and that his 
work is likely to become classical, and it is a gratifying to find that 
there is still a large class of the community who take an interest in in- 
quiries of so highly an intellectual character. 








